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EDITORIAL 


Issuing a new journal needs some justification. The editors of vivarium 
do not intend to found a journal for mediaeval philosophy tout court . The 
philosophical systems of the Middle Ages can be approached from more 
than one point of view. They can be - and frequently are - studied in 
their relation to mediaeval theology. The present journal, however, 
will be devoted in particular to mediaeval philosophy in its relations to 
the whole of profane thought and learning and the vast field of the 
Liberal Arts. 

The editors of vivarium are of opinion that this approach of mediae¬ 
val philosophy deserves some more attention than usually is paid to it. 
While fully aware of the merits of the existing journals concerned with 
mediaeval philosophy, they only wish to create a more appropriate 
forum for what might be called the profane side of the intellectual life. 
They hope to stimulate the achievements of an increasing number of 
scholars in their country and abroad, likely to have an active interest in 
this field of research. 

Cassiodorus’ monastery is more than a name. It embodies the scien¬ 
tific and didactic program of one of the important centres of culture in 
early Western Europe. Therefore the name vivarium has been chosen 
for this journal. 


C. J. de Vogel 
L. M. de Rijk 
J. Engels 


CORRIGENDA 

p. 7, n. i Greekphil. II, read I. 
p. 12, n. ii should be p. 13, n. 2. 

— 13, n. 1 should be p. 1 2, n.*i 1. 

— 13, n. 2 should be p. 13, n. 1. 
p. 28, n. 1, line 4 from the bottom: 

Nam nisi rector revocans iter 


1 


read: Nam nisi rectos revocans itus 



Amor quo caelum regitur 


I 


Boethius, Consolatio philosophiae II, metrum 8 

Quod mundus stabili fide 
Concordes uariat uices, 

Quod pugnantia semina 
Foedus perpetuum tenent, 

£ Quod Phoebus roseum diem 

Curru prouehit aureo, 

Vt quas duxerit Hesperos 
Phoebe noctibus imperet, 

Vt fluctus auidum mare 
io Certo fine coerceat, 

Ne terris liceat uagis 
Latos tendere terminos, 

Hanc rerum seriem ligat 
Terras ac pelagus regens 

1 £ Et caelo imperitans amor. 

Hie si frena remiserit, 

Quidquid nunc amat inuicem 
Bellum continuo geret 
Et quam nunc socia fide 
20 Pulchris motibus incitant, 

Certent soluere machinam. 

Hie sancto populos quoque 
Iunctos foedere continet, 

Hie et coniugii sacrum. 

2 £ Castis nectit amoribus, 

Hie fidis etiam sua 
Dictat iura sodalibus. 

O felix hominum genus, 

Si uestros animos amor 
30 Quo caelum regitur regat.’ 



That this fair world in settled course her several 
forms should vary, 

That a perpetual law should tame the fighting 
seeds of things, 

That Phoebus should the rosy day in his bright 
chariot carry, 

That Phoebe should govern the nights which 
Hesperus forth brings, 

That to the floods of greedy seas are certain 
bounds assigned, 

Which them, lest they usurp too much upon the 
earth, debar, 

Love ruling heaven, and earth, and seas, them in 
this course doth bind. 

And if it once let loose their reins, their friend¬ 
ship turns to war, 

Tearing the world whose ordered form their quiet 
motions bear. 

By it all holy laws are made and marriage rites 
are tied, 

By it is faithful friendship joined. How happy 
mortals were, 

If that pure love did guide their minds, which 
heavenly spheres doth guide! 1 

The vs. i -12 describe the stable course of the world: there are alter¬ 
nating changes, but they are ‘in concord’, i.e., they show a regular 
order (2); the elements (semina) are opposite the one to the other, but 
are in a perpetual equilibrium (3-4); there is the alternating sequence of 
day and night ($-8); the sea keeping its waves within certain bounds 
lest it should overflow the earth (9-12). This cosmic order is said to 
be due to Love which governs both the earth, the sea and the heavens 
(13-1^). If that divine Love will cease from ruling, the concord in the 
universe will be broken: things that now love each other will be sudden¬ 
ly at war, and instead of keeping up the world-structure by harmonious 
motions, they will do their best to tear it into pieces (16-21). 

This divine Love also acts as a social bond: it holds both nations and 
individuals together; it is the base of marriage and of friendship (22-27). 

1 Translation of (1609), revised by H. F. Stewart. London - Cambridge, Mass. 

(Loeb Class. Libr.) 19^3. 
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Happy the man whose heart is ruled by that Love which rules the 
universe (28-30)! 

The diction here and there recalls Lucretius, though the spiritual 
climate of the whole passage is Stoic. Lucretius, too, knows a foedus 
perpetuum which ‘ masters * things by definite limits, and ‘binds’ them in 
a regular order. For instance, De rerum natura I ££i ff. he says: Nature has 
ordained a limit to the breaking of things, so that bodies of every kind 
can survive (certajnis manet). 

Ib. 584 f.: A limit of growing and of maintaining life has been 
appointed for everything ( generatim reddita finis crescendi rebus constat ). 

Ib. ^86 f.: What all things severally can do stands ordained per 
joedera natural . 

There is a fixed order of things ( ordo, £89): their first beginnings 
cannot be vanquished in any way or changed, aliqua ratione revicta($ 93). 

The Joedera natural reappear in II 302, V £7, 310, 923 f., and VI 906. 
But it is not a sanctum foedus, as it is for Boethius: there is nothing divine 
behind it. In order to account for free will Lucretius holds that the 
clinamen starts a movement ‘to break through the decrees of fate’ ( quod 
fati Joedera rump at, II 2 £4). 

The term semina , used in our text to denote either opposite elements 
or other basic opposites in nature, is frequently found in Lucretius, but 
in a different meaning. By Boethius things on earth are said to love each 
other. Nothing like that is found in Lucretius. But when the structure 
of the world is called machina , once more the author uses a typically 
Lucre tian term. 1 

The universe described by Boethius is a Stoic world-order: in the 
cosmos the opposite elements, qualities and forces are harmonized and 
held together in a certain ‘elastic tension’ of equilibrium by the eternal 
Law which is called the Logos or ‘common law’ (xoivo<; vofxoc;). The 
theory goes back to Heraclitus: eternal strife (fr. £3 Diels), elastic 
tension (fr. £i), harmony springing from opposites (fr. 8, fr. £i), unity 
from multiplicity (fr. 10), Logos the eternal Law (fr. 1), that which is 
‘in common’ (fr. 2) and must be followed by individual men, if they wish 
to have any insight and to live well (fr. 2, 11 2, 114). 2 It is taken over by 
the Stoics, who identified the Logos with Zeus - God - Providence and 
Fate. 3 Cleanthes of Assos, the second head of the School, lived the 

1 Machina mundi , Lucr. v 96. 

2 For Heraclitus, see the nrs. $2-62 in my Greek Phil. 1. 

3 Greek Phil, ill, nrs. 917-922. 
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theory religiously and gave it an almost classical expression in his Hymn 
to Zeus. 1 The supreme God is hailed here as ‘most glorious of immortals, 
called by many names, almighty, Leader of Nature, ruling the universe 
by law’. 2 To him this whole world is obedient, and accepts his sover¬ 
eignty willingly. 3 The Law of Zeus is also called xoivix; Xoyothe 
‘common Word that pervades all’. 4 Nothing on earth happens without 
him, neither does there anything in the heavens or in the sea, — except 
for what evil ones do by their own lack of insight. ‘But Thou knoweth to 
make fitting even what exceeds the normal order of things, and to ar¬ 
range what is in disorder, and going against the grain it is acceptable to 
Thee\* 

These lines express the harmonizing function of the Logos-God: he 
knows to integrate all things in the unity of the cosmos; even the 7 uepia<ra 
(‘that which is too much’) of evil-doers are adapted by him so as to be 
fitting into the whole. He knows to regulate what is irregular (xo<T(jl£lv 
T<& xoafjux), and, being at variance with each other (ou cp[Aa), those re¬ 
sistant elements (sc. t<x nepiaca. xocl ( 5 cxocr(xa) are acceptable to him 
(col cpiAoc ecmv). 6 

Man too, if he wishes to have any wisdom, has to follow this law. 
If he does not, he will both be wicked, and live an unhappy life.? Hence, 
the poet ends his hymn by praying Zeus, the dispenser of all things, to 
protect man against his frightful ignorance, 8 and grant him to get his 
part of that wisdom by which He (Zeus) governs the universe in justice, 
- that they may honour Him and glorify His works continually, as it 
becomes mortal men. For there is for them no greater privilege than 
always righteously to glorify the ‘common Law’. 9 

1 lb. 943. 

2 Vs. 2: v6|xou {lira 7uavTa xupepvcov. 

3 Vs. 7-8: aol 87) 7ra<; 68 e £Xiaa6{xevo<; rcepl yatav, 

Tret&eTai, f) xev dyy)*;, *«l £*(J>v U 7 t 6 aeio xpaTetrai. 

4 Vs. 12 f.: By his lightning Zeus is said to direct the xotv&v X 6 yov, 6 ? 8 ta 7ravT6)v/ <ponrcf 

5 Vs. 18f.: dcXXa at) xal Ta rcepiaad Inlaraoai dpTia &eivat, 

xal xoaptstv Tdxoap.a xal ou <plXa aol cplXa IgtIv. 

6 G. Verbeke, Kleanthes van dssos, Verh. v.d. Kon. Vlaamse Akad. v. Wetensch., Brussel 1949, 
p. 247, comments intelligently on these lines saying: ‘The revolt of wicked men is integrated by 
Zeus as an essential part in the cosmic order. Evidently this does not mean that God transforms 
what is morally evil into what is morally good, but that he connects opposite elements with each 
other to form a harmonical whole’. Verbeke also points to the Heraclitean character of this view 
of nature and the cosmic order. 

7 Vs. 22-31. 

* Vs. 3 2 f.: dXXa Zeu 7udlvStope, xeXaivecp£<;, <£pyix£pauve, 

dv&pd> 7 rou<; <piv> puou a 7 retpoa\!)V 7 )<; <& 7 u 6 XoypYjs, e.q.s. 

9 Vs. 38f.: ... inti outs ppOTOi<; y£pa<; < 5 cXXo ti (jlei^ov, 
outs B-eoTs, vj xoiv6v del v6(jlov !v 8bqr) upivetv. 
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The poet means that anyhow , either willingly or unwillingly, man 
will be carried along with the inexorable current of events: if he revolts, 
it will be of no use to him, he will be dragged along unwillingly, just as 
the draught-dog under his cart. 1 But this is the honour and glory of 
man, that he may make his free choice in favour of the divine order. If 
this is his choice, he will be good and happy, if not, both unhappy and 
wicked. 

0 felix hominum genus ,/ si vestros animos amorj quo caelum regitur regat. 
This ‘love by which the heavens are ruled* is the Logos in its harmonizing 
function. Just as Cleanthes, Boethius sees the elements of the cosmos in 
eternal strife as soon as the harmonizing Power of the Logos-God would 
slacken their reins: Hie si frena remiserit ,/ quidquid nunc amat invicem/ 
helium continuo geret. But by Cleanthes the harmonizing Power is not 
called ‘love*. He is called God and Father; he is addressed as the al¬ 
mighty Ruler of the universe, as the dispenser of all gifts, - but he is not 
called ‘love*. 

In Philo of Alexandria we find another religious thinker who is very 
much alive to the harmonizing function of the transcendent Logos-God. 
This appears clearly in such a passage as the following, from the Questions 
and answers on Exodus : 2 

‘The divine Logos, inasmuch as it is appropriately in the middle, 
([ iiao< ; <5v), leaves nothing in nature empty, but fills all things and be¬ 
comes a mediator and arbitrator (fxeaiTeuei xal Siat/ra) for the two 
sides which seem to be divided from each other, bringing about friend¬ 
ship and concord (cpiXlav xal 6(x6voiav epya£6{i.evo<;). For it is always 
the cause of community and the artisan of peace* (ael yap xoivcovtas 
atriog xal S7](JLioupy6(; elpY)VY)<;.). 

Elsewhere, he explains the angels as X6yoi acting on behalf of man 
in the function of mediators (pieatTai) and arbiters (&iaiT7)Tal). 3 No 
doubt this is essentially the Stoic-Heraclitean view of the universe, 
known to us from Cleanthes. What is proper to Philo is, first of all, 
that he uses these forms of thought when explaining the books of Moses 
and the doctrines of creation and of providence contained in them; 
next, that in this explanation he speaks repeatedly of <piXta and 6(x6vota, 
xoivcovla and eipvjvT); lastly that, on a lower level than the Logos-God- 


1 Greek Phil, ill, nr. 944 b. 

2 Quaest. in Exod. 11 68. Transl. by R. Marcus (Loeb Class. Libr., Philo, Suppl. 11). Text in my 
Greek phil. ill, nr. 1306 b. 

3 De Somniis 1, 141 f. (Cohn-Wendland hi, p. 23^), Greek phil. nr. 1306 c. 
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Providence, he knows mediating X6yoi working in the world and in 
behalf of man. 

As to the last point, here the Sa[(jiove^ or genii of the Hellenistic 
world are found to join the angels of the Jewish tradition. The second 
point reminds one of such Pythagorean texts as Iamblichus, F.P. 40 and 
45 (the addresses of Pythagoras to the young men and to the Senate of 
Croton, in the first of which the young people are exhorted to reciprocal 
<ptX(a, (ptXav&pcama and xoivcovta, while in the latter the Senate is 
advised first of all to found a sanctuary for the Muses, who are regarded 
as a symbol of 6p6voia); cp. 229T (cpiXta 7ravTcov 7rp6<; dbravTas). Else¬ 
where I pointed out that the content of these texts goes back at least 
to the early fourth century B.C., and probably further. 1 A. Delatte was 
quite right when observing that, for instance, the advise of founding a 
sanctuary for the Muses, given to the Crotonian Senate, has all proba¬ 
bility of being a primitive element. It should be noticed that in Philo the 
description of the cosmic order has a definitely Pythagorean tinge. 

After these short remarks I come back to the first and most 
important point which is: the syncretistic character of Philo’s religious 
philosophy. Rather than starting directly to speak of Philo as a Stoic 
philosopher one should 7 rpooipiatea&ai something like this: Philo, bred 
in the Jewish faith in the one God, Creator of the heavens and earth, 
found in the philosophy both of Plato and of the Stoa patterns of thought 
which he felt made him penetrate more profoundly into the meaning of 
the Scriptural doctrines of creation and of providence. When explaining 
the books of Moses, this Alexandrian philosopher did so in the language 
and the forms of thought of Plato and the Stoa. For instance, when he 
read in Genesis 1 that ‘In the beginning God made the heaven and the 
earth’, Philo ‘translated’ this into philosophical language saying: First, 
God created the intelligible world, i.e., an incorporeal heaven and an 
invisible earth, 2 - thus introducing Plato’s theory of the Ideas into the 
apparently unphilosophical account of Genesis 1. But Philo was very far 
indeed from thinking that book unphilosophical! As a matter of fact, he 
says that Moses had attained the very summit oj philosophy and was divinely 
instructed in the greater and most essential part of Nature ’s lore, 3 so that he 
could not fail to recognize such basic distinctions as that between an 
active and a passive part of Nature, the first of which is vou<; eiXixpiv£cr- 


1 See the ‘Additions’ to my Greek phil . 11 in the 3 rd edition, p. 319 ff. 

2 De opif. mundi 7, 29. 

3 lb. 2, 8: Mcoucnj*; 8£, xal cpiXoaocpta*; i7r'auT7)v <p&aaa<; axp6rr)Ta, xai xP^H-oiC Ta 
rcoXXa xai auvexTixcoxara tcov tt)<; (puaeox; StSax&ek, gyvco 81)... e.q.s. 
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t<xto<; xal axpaupvlaTaxo^ which is beyond virtue, beyond knowledge, 
beyond the Good itself and the Beautiful itself, - while the passive part is 
in itself incapable of life and motion, but, when moved and shaped and 
quickened by Mind, changes into the most perfect masterpiece, namely 
this world... 

This is how Philo describes the exordium of Genesis: ‘It consists of 
an account of the creation of the world, implying that the world is in 
harmony with the Law, and the Law with the world, and that the man 
who observes the law is constituted thereby a loyal citizen of the world, 
regulating his doings by the purpose and will of Nature, in accordance 
with which the entire world itself also is administered*. 1 When reading 
this in Greek, we are in full Stoicism here. 

And this is how he speaks about Providence: ‘For it stands to reason 
that what has been brought into existence should be cared for by its 
Father and Maker. For, as we know, it is a father’s aim in regard of his 
offspring and an artificer’s in regard of his handiwork to preserve them, 
and by every means to fend off from them aught that may entail loss or 
harm. He keenly desires to provide for them in every way all that is 
beneficial and to their advantage; but between that which has never been 
brought into being and one who is not its Maker no such tie is formed’. 2 3 
- Positively speaking, there is an otxefoxnc; of the Creator towards his 
creatures, which means: a natural tie, hence: attachment or affection . In 
Latin it is rendered by commendatio or conciliate, sometimes by caritas.* 

No doubt such a passage offers an interesting parallel to Boethius’ 
metr. 8, in so far as both authors express their biblical faith in the 
providence of God with regard to his creation in purely Stoic terms and 
conceptions. It is interesting to find Philo using that typically Stoic 
notion of ‘being familiarized to something’ and, hence, feeling an affec¬ 
tion for it, to denote the relation of God to his creatures. This much, I 
think, is sure: Boethius did not follow any Stoic source when denoting 
the providential love of God by the word Amor. 

1 lb. i, 3 : *H 8 ’dcpx^» xa&dt7tep £ 9 ^, £axl &at>pLaatcoTdrnq, xoa[xo7roilav 7repi iyouocL, a><; 
xal too x 6 a(xou tco v 6 (ag> xal too v 6 [xou Tcp x 6 ajjup auvq&ovTo*;, xal toO vofxljxoo dcv 8 p 6 <; 
euJK>s £vto<; xo<jixo 7 toXItou, 7 rp 6 <; Po\jX 7 ){xa ttj<; <puaeco<; Ta<; TcpiJ^ziq, <£ 7 reu& 6 vovTo<;, 
xa&’^v xal 6 au{X 7 uas x 6 a(X 0 £ Sioixeixai. Translation by F. H. Colson and G. H. Whitaker 
(Loeb Class. Libr.). 

2 De opif. mundi 2, io: Too [x&v yip yEyov^xos iwipLeXeic&ai t6v 7 Taxipa xal 7rotT]r?)v 
alpei X<$YO<rxal y<*P rcar^p £xy6vG>v xal $7)[xioopY&<; tcov 8yj{juoopyy)^£vtcov aTox^erat 
tt)<; SiajxovYjs. xal 6aa im^ifjpua xal pXapepa [X7)xavfj tuS tw&eixat, xa 8 k oaa 
cb<p£Xi(ia xal XuaixeXT) xaxa 7ravxa xp67rov £x7ropl£etv £7ri7uo$eT *7rp6<; 8 k t 8 (x^ yeyov6<; 
otxeUiHJi^ ouSefxla (x^ 7 re7roi7)x6xi. 

3 Greek Phil, in, nrs. 999-1003, io6^ff., 1201 a, i2o£. On the origin of the term: 94jc. 
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Philo in De opif. mundi 2, 11, goes on as follows: ‘It is a worthless 
and baleful doctrine setting up anarchy in the well-ordered realm of the 
world, 1 leaving it without protector, arbitrator, or judge, without any¬ 
one whose office it is to administer and direct all its affairs.’ A typically 
Stoic analogy. In the concept of the Logos this divine Administrator of all 
things is unified with the intelligible world of Plato, which is the perfect 
and Godlike pattern for the creation of material things. 2 3 4 5 For,evidently, 
the intelligible world is in the divine Architect’s mind ,3 and it could be 
nothing else than the Word of God, when already engaged in the act of 
creation: ou8 iv av Ixepov eXnoi tov voyjtov xo<j[jiov elvai y) &eoij Xoyov $)8 y) 
xoa(xo7coiouvTO<;. For the voy)ty) 7t6Xi<; is nothing else than the reasoning 
faculty of the architect in the act of planning to found the city.* 

In ‘the powers that keep guard around God’ according to Exod. 33, 
18,Philo once more finds Plato’s intelligible Being; for these ‘powers’ 
are a6paToi xal voy)tou, perceptible only by the purest vou<;, and every¬ 
thing is ‘formed’ by them and from disorder brought into order.s It is 
interesting to find elsewhere in Philo the divine Logos represented as the 
charioteer, conducting ‘the powers’ that rule the universe, 6 and most 
delightful to find Philo 7 commenting on ps. 23 (‘The Lord is my Shep¬ 
herd’) in the following way: the Logos is the Shepherd, set by God over 
the flock of the elements and all living beings (including the heavenly 
bodies), Tike some viceroy of a great King’. Also the second century 
Platonist Maximus of Tyrus calls God ‘the Harmonizer of the heavens, 
the conductor of sun and moon, the Choir-Master directing the circular 
movements of the stars’. 8 And the author of the pseudo-aristotelian 
treatise Ilept x6qxoi> does not know a more suitable place for the Lord of 
the universe than ini Tf\c, avaiTocTO) so that His power stretches 

throughout the whole cosmos and moves sun and moon and the whole 


1 dcvapxiav ax; Iv 7t6Xei xaxaaxeua^ov tcoSe tco xdaficp. 

2 De opif. mundi 4, 16. 

3 Notice the suggestive description of the architect’s work in planning a city, by order of some mighty 
and ambitious king or governor. Not otherwise should we think about God who, no doubt, created 
the (AeyaX 67 roXl<; the world after the eternal pattern of the x6ap.0<; voyjt6<;. Both the simile 
and the wording of the passage (the architect receiving the tutcoi of the things to be made in his 
mind, and dc 7 ropX£ 7 rcov elc, rb 7 uapaSeiy(jia imprints their ^apaxTrjpac; as a seal in the various 
parts of his city, £vc<ppaYtaa[J(.evo£) recalls Athanasius, Logoi against the Arians II 79. Philo, De 
opif. 4, i7-£, 2o. Cp. also Defuga et inventione 2,12 ( Greek phil. 1302a). 

4 lb., 6, 24. 

5 De special, legibus 1 6, 4^ff. See my Greek phil. 111 nr. 1294. 

6 De fuga et invent. 19, 101; Greek phil. nr. 1303 b. 

7 De agricultura 12, £i; Greek phil. 1303 c (with comments). 

8 t6v oopavoo apjjLoanfjv, t6v yjXIou xal cteXtjvt]*; ayaiy^a, t6v xopi>9atov T7j<; twv (jcarptov 
7tepi<popa<; xal SiVTjaeax; xal /opeta*; xal 8p6(jLOU (ed. Hobein, p. 41, 2). 
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oupocv6<;, and thus keeps everything on earth alive. 1 No doubt Boethius' 
Ruler of the universe bears more Stoic features than that of either the 
author of the Ilepl x6o(jlol> or of Maximus Tyrius. He is very close to 
Philo’s Logos, who is SiatTiqnf)*; and [xeaiTeiicov. But he stands alone in 
that he is called Amor. 

The Greek equivalent of this denomination is Eros. Neither in 
Philo nor in any Stoic text the Ruler of the universe is indicated by that 
name. When keeping within the bounds of the Western tradition we 
might hazard the suggestion that, in calling the Ruler of the universe 
Amor, Boethius was probably inspired by the Christian faith and the 
spiritual climate of Christian reflection about the love of God. As a 
matter of fact, the word amor y though strangely unadapted to the spririt- 
ual climate of a Stoic universe, does not sound strange at all in the spirit¬ 
ual world of a St. Augustine. The metr. 8 of Boethius’ Consolatio n, 
then, would simply be another instance of that amalgamation of Greek 
and Christian thought which is so familiar to any reader of patristic texts. 

Though this might seem to be a plausible explanation, I am afraid it 
will appear too quick and easy a solution. It should be borne in mind 
that Boethius came from the Neoplatonic school in Athens, - that he 
knew Proclus, at least by his writings, was well acquainted with that 
famous master’s thought, and frequented the Athenian School not so 
much later than that remarkable Greek-writing Christian philosopher who 
called himself by the name of Dionysius the Areopagite. Now, in 
Dionysius’ work on The divine Names we find a chapter on divine love 
(gpco<;) which is very remarkable indeed. I think it will be worth while to 
consider this chapter and see what is behind it. After that inquiry the 
question may be answered of whether there was perhaps a common Greek 
source behind Boethius’ amor quo coelum regitur and Dionysius’ lpco<; 
7rpOVOT]Tlx6^. 

2 . Dionysius Areopagita , De div. nom. /K, par. io 

In his book on the Divine Names Dionysius deals with the predicates 
attributed to God in Holy Scripture. The first of these predicates is the 
name good. Hence, Dionysius starts by describing divine Goodness as the 
ultimate source of all being, from the highest spiritual beings (the 
cherubim) down to the lowest matefial creatures which are like a 
faint echo (ajiuSpov of the divine Light. 

1 II.x6ap.ou 398 b6- 10: T 7)v 8 t Suvapiv $ia xou aufijravTcx; x6apou Sltqxoixtocv t^Xi6v 
xe xtvetv xal aeXrjvYjv, xal x6v 7ravxa oupav6v 7repiayeiv, alxi6v xe ylvea&ai xoi<; ini xyj<; 
y7js CTwx7)p[a^. 
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Divine Goodness is also Beauty: the Beauty which calls everything to 
itself (xaXei ... xaXXo<;). It is the teXoc;, the ‘end’, for Beauty is that for 
the sake of which everything comes into being. It is the exemplary cause 
as well: archetype of things to be created. - 

What we have here is a kind of corrected Platonism: Plotinus 
definitely ranked the xaX6v on a level inferior to the ’Ayoc&ov. 1 That 
Dionysius identifies them - as it was done by St. Augustine - proves that 
for him the Christian belief in the unity of the divine nature prevails over 
the Neoplatonist distinction between three different levels within the 
divine, the first of which is absolute transcendency (beyond thought and 
being: the One or the Good), while the second is that of intelligible 
Being (vou<; iq t<x voy)t<x) in which is Beauty and spiritual Life. 2 

In the tenth paragraph of Ch. iv of the book on the Divine Names 
Dionysius speaks as follows. 

The beautiful and Good (to xaXov xat aya&6v) is the Cause of 
the three kinds of motions in the universe, of those proper to the 
soul, described in the preceding paragraph ,3 and of those of sensible 
things as well; and much more it is the Cause of each thing’s 
abiding and rest. For all rest and motion springs from it, is in it, 

1 Plotinus’ doctrine is consistent: when approached from the sensible world Beauty is primary, for 
it is intelligible Being (v 8, 8-9); only,when compared to the One, it is secondary. The first approach 
is Plotinus’s in II.tou xaXou (1,6), as it was Plato’s in the Symposium. Only in the last lines of the 
treatise he makes the distinction between the intelligible World which is primary Beauty and that 
which is beyond: the Good, which is the Source and Principle of intelligible Being, and as such the 
Source and Principle of Beauty as well. Thus, in v $, 12.32 : t6 piv dcya&6v ocut6 ou Seixai too 
xaXou, t6 8 k xaX&v Ixelvou. And in v 9, 2.23 ff.: ‘Nous is beautiful by itself. And must we then 
stop there, as at the First, or must we still go beyond Nous? - For us. Nous stands before the First 
Principle: as in the forecourt of the Good, it announces to us in its own being the entire content 
of that which is First.* Only in vi 8, where he goes as far as possible in attributung rational predicates 
to the One - U7tep6vTCO<; evidently, and only as a reply to certain misunderstandings -, he ventures 
to say that the One is at the same time £paa|Xiov and £pco^, a passage we shall discuss later on. 

2 The question might be raised of whether Dionysius, in identifying the xaX6v and the dcya^6v, 
did not go back to Plato himself who in Symp. 211 a-212 a spoke of IxeTvo t6 xaX6v as the t£Xo<;, 
the sight of which makes man profoundly happy, so as to fulfil all his craving and desire, and enables 
him to produce true virtue, ‘because he is in touch with that which is true*. What else is this but 
the vision of God? - Both Plato and Plotinus would have confirmed this: doubtless, they felt the 
xaX6v to be truly divine - though not the ultimate Source of all. For Christians this distinction is 
hard to understand. Yet, it is doing no justice to either Plato’s or Plotinus’ ‘concept of God’ (as it 
is called) to speak under this heading of their ultimate Principle only, as it is sometimes done by 
modern theologians. St. Augustine was better inspired when he united the two aspects into the 
one nature of God. 

3 In iv 9 the movements of the soul were specified as follows: 

1. the circular movement (xtvTjai^ xuxXixr)) of intuitive thought, 

2. the spiral movement of discursive thinking (&Xixoei8co<; 8£), 

3. the straight line movement of perception (rrjv xaT’eu&eiav 8£). 
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and tends to it as toward its goal. From it and through it is all 
substance and all life, the spirit’s as well as the soul’s; from it and 
through it is everything in nature, what is small, what is equal and 
what is large, all measures and proportions, harmonies and mixtures 
of beings, the wholes and the parts, all unity and multiplicity, the 
connections of the parts, the unification of all that is many, the 
perfection of the wholes; quality, quantity, bulk 1 and infinitude; 
combinations and separations, all infinitude and all limit, all 
boundaries and ranks, all preeminence, the elements, the forms, 
all existence, all power proper for existence, 2 all activity, state, 3 
perception, all reason and intellection, all touch, all knowled¬ 
ge, all unification. Shortly speaking, all being springs from the 
Beautiful and Good, is in it and reverts upon it. And all things 
existing and coming-to-be look at it, are moved by it and held 
together for the sake of it and through it. And in it is all 
principle, paradigmatical, final, efficient, formal as well as element¬ 
ary, absolutely every principle, all connective power, 4 all limit; in 
one word, all that exists springs from the Beautiful and Good. And 
all things non-existing are in the Beautiful and Good in a supra- 
substantial way. 3 It is the principle of all things, their limit beyond 
beginning and end. For from it, by it, in it and towards it are all things, 
as it is said in holy Writ. 6 

‘In everything, then, the Beautiful and Good is the object 
of all yearning and desire and love. And for the sake of it the lower 
things love the better ones reversibly, 7 those of the same rank love 
their equals associatively, 8 the better ones the lower ones provi¬ 
dentially,^ and all things themselves self-preservingly 10 ; and yearning 
for the Beautiful and Good all things do and wish whatsoever they 
do and wish. 11 The true word will also freely assert this, that also 

1 7 UO<j6v, t 6 7nqXfcxov. In Proclus, Elem. theol. 86 (Dodds p. 78, 1.21), these terms are opposed 

the one to the other. 

2 Tcaaa ouala, 7raaa Suvapu?. Elem. theol. 7 (Dodds p. 8, e. 18) ouata is opposed to §uva(xt<;. 

3 in Elem. theol. 119 (Dodds p. 104, e. 17) opposed to ouaia (essence). 

4 7 taaa auvoxVj. 

5 u 7 tepoi>aito<;. 

8 Rom. 11, 36. 

7 7 tp 6 <; &ocut6 Imarplyziv or imaTp^ea&ai (to revert upon itself) and the adjective im- 

<rrpe 7 mx<$<; are very frequently used by Proclus. Here £maTpS 7 mx&<;. 

8 xotvwvtxajg. 

• 7UpOVOT)TlX&<;. 

10 auvexTix&<;. All these are terms of Proclus, e.g. in the Elem. theol. 

11 xal gari xal 6 bsToc, ipcoq &y<x& 6<; aya&ou 81a t& dcya&6v. There is a varia lectio: xai gariv 

6 &eio<; ipoq. 
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He who is the universal Cause itself by abundance of goodness loves 
all things, effects and perfects all things, holds them together and 
converts them upon himself. 1 Thus, the divine love is good, both 
its object and its motive is good. 2 For the good-working Love of 
beings itself which pre-eminently pre-exists in the Good, did not 
permit Him to stay without offspring in Himself, but drove Him 
to action according to the all-productive excellence. 

The wording of such a passage reveals immediately the 
author’s close connection with Proclus. As to the view of the universe 
contained in it, this is curious enough to analyse it and reflect on its 
character. 

Let me begin by calling it a platonized Aristotelianism. For in Aristotle 
we find all things striving after ‘their end’ which as such is ‘their good’, 
— that is to say, - their own particular good ; not, however, after the ulti¬ 
mate ‘end’ of the whole of the universe. There is some misunderstanding 
of this, particularly among scholastics who are used to look at Aristotle 
through the medium of St. Thomas and, from the premisses that (i) the 
ultimate Cause is a total cause, and (2) according to Aristotle all things 
by nature strive after their end, conclude that for this philosopher all 
things ‘aspire’ after the ultimate ‘end’ which is God. This might seem 
to be quite a justified conclusion. For (1) according to Aristotle, the 
ultimate Cause is a total cause by being the ultimate end; (2) hence, if 
it be admitted that by nature all things strive after their end, what else 
could be inferred than that, as a matter of fact, ultimately all things aspire 
after the ultimate end? If that would be correct, the view of the universe 
displayed on this page of the pseudo-Dionysius would be nothing but the 
most essential Aristotelianism. Thus L. B. Geiger, who very rightly 
observed that Aristotle simply accepted the pluralism of beings without 
making a problem of their unity in ‘being’, yet sees them united ‘by 
that desire which, from the bottom to the top, makes strive that which 


1 The text of the last paragraph runs: Ilaaiv o$v saxi x& xaX6v xal aya&Sv S9 Ex6v, xal 
spaaxov, xal aya7ry)xov. Kal Si’ auxo xal auxou £vsxa xal kxtjtko xcov xpsixxSvcov 
six iaxp£ 7 rxixa><; epcoai, xal xoivwvixw? xa optoaxoixa x&v opLOxaywv, 
xal xa xpelxxova xcov r)xx6vcov 7 tpovo 7 )xixco<;, xal auxa lauxcov gxaaxa 
auvsxxixccx;. xal Ttavxa xou xaXoij xal aya&ou ecpilpieva tuoiei xal pouXsxai rafcvxa 
oaa 7roiei xal ( 3 ouXsxai. 

2 IIappY)CTiaCT£xai 81 xal xouxo Etarsiv 6 aX^^c; Xoyoq, 6x1 xal auxSc; xavxwv octrioQ 
Si’dya&oxTjxoi; u7r£pPoX7)v ixavxcov £pa, 7ravxa 7roi£t, 7ravxa xeXeioi, 
Ttavxa auvsxet, 7 ravxa eKioTp£(pei. 
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is imperfect after that which is most perfect, in order to be somehow 
assimilated to it’. 1 

This is saying too much. The point is that for Aristotle a thing is 
then most perfect, when its own form is realized in it. E.g. a circle is 
then most perfect, when it realizes as perfectly as possible that which is 
contained in its definition. 2 The form of a thing is its ‘end’. Hence, it is 
not possible that a thing should strive after any other end beyond it. 
Transcendent ‘ends* are x^P^toc. As such they are of no use whatsoever 
for anything or anybody belonging to the physical order, where forms 
are realized in matter. 3 As to purely spiritual beings, they have per defi- 
nitionem their ends within themselves. As such they cannot aspire after 
anything beyond. 4 This, and nothing else, is Aristotle’s view of the 
universe. What we have before us in the pseudo-Dionysius, is platonized 
Aristotelianism: here all things strive after the absolute ’AyodhSv, which is 
transcendent, but as such inspiring and attractive. It is loved by a 
universal gpox; lmaTpe7CTix6<;: a love which yearns for returning to its 
Source, s 

But is not this essentially Platonism ? - I am willing to call it so, but I 
should like to say: Platonism penetrated by Aristotelian dynamism . Let me 
explain. 

It has often been said that Plato’s intelligible world was of a ‘static’ 
character. The reproach joins Aristotle’s criticism according to which 
the Ideas could not account for anything, either for physical being or 
human knowledge, because they could not act as an efficient cause. I am 
of those who think that the argument does no justice to Plato’s thought. 
No doubt, Plotinus understood it better when he formulated the princi¬ 
ple of 7ravTa 8aa $)$y) TeXeia yevva : 6 intelligible Being, which is perfect 
and divine, is as such creative. This, then, is the movement from the 
top to the bottom of the scala. It was certainly implied in Plato’s 

1 L. B. Geiger in: Aristote et Saint Thomas d’Aquin , Louvain 1957, p. 202 : ‘unis simplement par ce 
desir qui, de bas en haut, fait tendre l’imparfait vers le plus parfait afin de lui etre assimiU de quelque 
manure’. 

2 Phys. VII 3, 246a i*f.; Phys. II 2, 194a 28-32 ; 11 3, 195a 24; 11 7, 198b 2-4; 11 9, 2ooa *-7. 

3 £.N. 1,6, 1096b 31-34. 

4 Metaph. B 2, 996a 22-29. Cp. my paper in the volume Aristote et les probUmes de methode, Louvain 
1961, p. 1*3-164. 

3 It should be observed that this is exactly what is read in Boethius, Consol. IV, metr. 6, 44-48: 
Hie est cunctis communis amor 
repetuntque boni fine teneri , 
quia non aliter durare queant 
nisi converso rursus amore 
refluant causae quae dedit esse. 

6 Enn. v 1, 6 37f. 
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thought, and I think one is not wrong when holding that in this sense 
there was a dynamism, even a mighty dynamism, in Plato’s intelligible 
world. 

But this only by the way. What we have to consider first is: whether 
there was an upward movement in Plato’s universe, an aspiration of 
all things after the Good which is in £xstva t% ouatoct;. Now, in a sense 
of course there was: for in Plato’s view sensible things ‘imitate’ their 
transcendent archetype, i.e., on their level - which is by nature one of 
imperfection — they try to reproduce the heavenly example and to be 
similar to it as far as possible. No doubt there was an e7u<7Tpe7mxo<; 
involved in Plato’s view of the sensible world, though Plato never used 
these terms. 

As a matter of fact, Plato never attributed an epco<; to lifeless things. 
For him, epco<; was a typically human phenomenon: born from Penia and 
Plutos, he takes an intermediate place. He is a daimon, not a god. He 
is conscious of his own imperfection. Hence his yearning for that which 
is beyond... 

In Aristotle all things strive after ‘the good’; that is to say, after 
their peculiar good which is: their ‘form’. Proclus, who makes them 
strive after the absolute, transcendent Good, either platonizes Aristotle 
or - since his is essentially a platonic view of reality - he offers a Platonism 
penetrated by Aristotelian dynamism , the upward-going dynamism of Plato 
being expressed in the Aristotelian formula of 7tav Taya&ou e<p£eTai, and 
Plato’s upward-striving epox; being extended to everything existing, 
either in nature or beyond. 

Up to this moment I have been speaking of the first of the four 
kinds of love distinguished by the pseudo-Dionysius under the names of 

1 £pco<; e7n.aTpe7mx6^, of lower things for higher ones, 

2 - xcxvcovix6<;, of things of the same level for one another, 

3 - 7rpovo7]Tt,xo^, of higher beings for lower ones, 

4 - <iuvexTix6<;, of things for themselves. 

The first of these four kinds is Plato’s epc oc, extended to everything in 
nature. As to the second, this recalls Boethius’ foedus perpetuum and socia 
Jides . 1 The words xoivama, opiovoia and cpiXioc for the interrelations of 
the elements and things on earth are of Pythagorean origin. Dionysius’ 
long enumeration of things depending on the xocXov xal aya&ov by many 
of its details brings us back to this spiritual climate: cd ajjuxpoTYjTec;, ai 


1 Cp. also alternus amor in Consol. IV, metr. 6, vs. 16. 
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ta6rY)TC<;, at [xeyaX6T7)Te(;, Ta pirpa 7ravTa xal at tcov 6vtcov avaXoytat xal apfjto- 
vtat, wholes and parts, one and many, izipaLC, and < 5 c 7 cstpov, the Ta^etc; and 
u7repoxat, all this gives rather a Pythagorean touch to Dionysius’ account 
of the universe. Evidently it is that late form of Pythagoreanism, fused 
with Plato’s later doctrine, in which both Stoic and Aristotelian elements 
have been incorporated. 

It is Dionysius’ fourth kind of love which in particular brings us 
back to the Stoa: the Ipco^ ouvsxtix6 <; of natural objects for themselves 
appears as an extension of the oixelcoat^ which by the Stoics was attribut¬ 
ed to all living beings. 1 From where this extension to lifeless things? 
I think this is another Pythagorean characteristic: it is the cosmic harmo¬ 
ny, expressed in the terms of universal opovoia or cptXia, - the <ptX£a 
7 ravxcav npix; obravTa*; of which Pythagoras was called the eup£T7)<; xat 
vopo^rr^. 2 Iamblichus, when describing this cpiXta in its various aspects, 
also mentions ‘the love of a mortal body in itself, by the pacification 
and reconciliation of hidden opposite forces within it’ . 3 ‘Mortal bodies’ 
need not be human or animal bodies. Any natural object, in pedestrian 
language a (p&apT6v, may be called a ‘mortal body’. 

The third kind was the ipcoq 7rpovoY]Tix6<;: amor quo caelum regitur. 
It is the love of a higher, divine being towards those of a lower level. 
It is certainly not the notion of providence which is surprising: Divine 
providence was a very important dogma both for Plato and in the Stoa, 
and for Plotinus and the Neoplatonists as well. What is surprising is to 
find the word Spax; used here. For, if one comes from Plato and Greek 
thought in general, this is a kind of monstrum. For Plato, as observed 
above, Ipox; is the aspiration of an imperfect being to that which is 
perfect and of a transcendent order. Son of Penia and Plutos, it is 
essential to him to be evSerjt;. Therefore, Plato could speak of the 7rp6- 
voia of gods — 7rp6vota exercised by the Demiurge (who is a transcendent 
vou<;) in the Timaeus ,♦ and by the ‘visible gods’ in imitation of his creative 
power and by his order , 5 7rp6voia exercised by the good Soul immanent 
in the world, 6 7 cp 6 voia attributed to the gods of traditional religion? - 

1 Diog. Laert. vm 8j; Cic., De fin. in 16; Hierocles i 38. See in my Greek Phil. 111 the nrs. 94^ and 
9*9 ff* 

2 Iambi., V. P. 229-230. See my Greek Phil. 1, 3rd ed., p. 326ff., where the text is given with 
comments. 

3 (qxXtocv 81 ) oa>jxaTo<; xa&' iaurb &vr) too, tcov £yxexpu(X(jL^vcov auTco Ivavrlcov Suvdc- 
(jlccov etp 7 )VEua(v te xal au(i.piPaapL6v. 

4 28a, 29a, 29d/e-3oc. 

5 41 a-d. 

6 Laws x, 897 b-d. 

7 Laws x, 885b. 
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but he could not, according to his way of speaking, attribute an epco<; to 
the gods. 

Aristotle, too, was very far from such a use of the term. For him 
the supreme Principle or 7ipcoTov xivouv which he called God in the 
primary sense 1 - using the term as well, but secundarily, tertiarily etc. 
for all those purely spiritual beings whose existence he assumed as of 
movers of his 47 or gg celestial spheres 2 - this 7rpcoTov xivouv could be 
said to ‘move as an object of desire’: xivei epcofjtsvov 3 , that is to say, 
it moves that which directly depends on it, the first or outer heaven. 
And how could it otherwise set anything in motion than by a kind of 
attractive power, i.e. ‘by being loved’ ? 

So, in this case, that which is just one stage below on the scala of 
being is supposed to ‘love’ and aspire to that which is directly above it, 
and by aspiring to it be ‘moved’. 4 But it could not possibly be said 
that that which is first would ‘love’ or ‘desire’ that which is inferior to 
it. From such a thought and expression Aristotle was very far indeed. 

The Stoic Zeus, no doubt, was thought of as Providence, and often 
identified with that. 5 Moreover, for the Stoics gods and men, as reason¬ 
able beings, formed a civitas. 6 7 And so it might seem quite logical in 
Stoic thought and language to speak of an otxetcocrt<; of the gods with 
regard to men. However, neither the verb oLxsxoucdhxi nor the sub¬ 
stantive oixeioaic, was ever used by the Stoics of the gods. It is man and 
aXoya £<pa which are said to ‘be familiarized to’ or ‘feel an affection for’ 
that which ‘appeals’ to them, from elementary things useful to sustain 
their physical life up to the moral and spiritual values in man as a rational 
being. 7 The Stoics did know a love of our fellow-men, a caritas generis 
humani y as it is said by Cicero. 8 Those who called themselves just ‘a part’ 
of the whole (pipoc;) instead of an organical part ([iiXoc;) were blamed 
by the emperor Marcus Aurelius for ‘not yet loving mankind from the 
heart’. 9 Marcus believed firmly in the providence of the Gods; he even 
declares that life would be meaningless to him in a world empty of Gods 


1 In particular Metaph. A7, 1072b 14-30. 

2 Metaph. A8, 1074a 38-b 13. 

3 lb., io72b3. 

4 This seems to imply that a soul was attributed to the 7TpcoTO<; oupavoi;. The logic of the system 
requires that likewise souls were attributed to all other celestial spheres. 

5 SVF 1 176 (Zeno), 1 ££i (Cleanthes and Chrysippus). Gr. Phil, hi, nrs. 927-930. 

6 Cicero, De legibus r 7, 22 ( Greek phil. 1001 c). 

7 Diog. Laert. vii 8^; Cic., De Jin. in 16; Hierocles 1 38; see Gr. Phil, the nrs. 94^ and 999ff. 

8 Cic., De fin. v 23, 65 (from Antiochus of Ascalon). Gr. Phil, nr Hot;. 

9 ou7rco otaro xapSta<; cpiXsic; tou<; av&pd>7rouq. Marc. Aur. vn 13; Gr. Phil. 1272a. 
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or empty of Providence. 1 But never he speaks of the ‘love’ of God either 
towards the world as a whole or towards man. Nor will any different 
approach be found in Seneca or Epictetus. 

The more it is interesting - I would not say ‘surprising’, but inter¬ 
esting it is — to find Philo in his treatise On the account of the world's 
creation given by Moses speaking of God’s love for his creation as of a 
natural tie , indicated by the word olxetcoai^. 2 3 4 5 Evidently, the word was 
appropriate: for God is a Father, and does not a father feel an oixsfcacu; 
for his offspring? 

v Ep6i><; would not be the proper term in this case. Philo never uses it 
when speaking of God. He does know a £p<o<;: but this is predicated 
of men. It is that ‘higher love, which longs for spiritual gifts, for ‘wisdom’ 
and for ‘knowledge’, for what is immaterial (twv aacopaTcov),— for God. 
This is the <Jaapxo<; xal aaa>paTo<; epax;of the spiritual man .3 For instance, 
Abraham was possessed by it in his persistent willingness to make the 
sacrifice of his own son.-* Thus, being possessed by the heavenly vision 
of ‘true Being’ transforms man and by raising him to an almost super¬ 
human level makes him able of producing fruits of ‘true virtue’.* This, 
then, is ‘divine love’ for Philo: quite a Platonic Ipox; it is, the upward 
striving of the imperfect human subject which is aware of its own 
imperfection and seeks that which alone is true Being, perfect and divine. 

Following the line of Greek Philosophy we now come to that school 
which formed the mind both of the pseudo-Dionysius and of Boethius: 
Neoplatonism and, as far as Dionysius is concerned, in particular Proclus. 
Plotinus, as a good follower of Plato, believed firmly in divine providence. 
As a matter of fact, he detested the Gnostics for nothing as much as 


1 ii 11, 2-3: t[ plot £ 9 jv x6aptp xevw &e&v rj 7rpovola<; xevco ; Gr. Ph. 1269c. 

2 Philo, De opif. mundi io; above, p. 14. 

3 E.g. in Defuga et inventione 11, 58 it is said that the best definition of an ‘immortal life’ is: 
gpcm xal qxXlqc &eoo daapxcp xal aacopdnrcp xaTEax?i<j#ai. 

Quis rerum div. heres 4, 14: xal tint xipiog 7rp&<; Mcoua 7 jVTl Poqu; 7 Tp&<; pi; (Exod. 14, 14E) 
caq 8 iov xal atco7rav toin; prjS&v dt^iov <£xoyjs £pouvTa<;, xal X£ystv tou<; 6pcm ao<pla<; &s(c«> 
7 tE 7 tlCTEUx 6 Ta<;. 

De somniii II 34, 232 : 6xav piv &pcoTO<; &slou xaxaaxe&ek 6 voug, auvrslvac; £aux&v &XP 1 
twv dSuTtov, 6 ppfj xal a 7 tou$ 7 j 7riafl XP^H* 2 ^ TrpolpxTQTat, &£0(popoupsvo<; ^ 7 uX£XY)aTai 
p£v Ttov dcXXcov, lni\i\riGTau 8 k xal £auxou, p6vou 8 k p^pvYjTat xal I^TjpnqTai tou 
8opu<popoup£vou xal &Epa 7 tEi>op£vou. 

Quod omnis probus liber sit 7, 43: t6v 6pom &eIo> xaTsaxTQP^vov xal t66v p6vov &Epa7ts\JOVTa 
oux£t' tfv&pcoTtov AXXa &ebv &7r£T6Xp7)asv eItteiv (Exod. 7, 1). 

4 De Abrah. 32, 170: gpom 8 k 8s8apaap£vo<; dva xpaxoc; ivlxa ndvrot 6aa auyysvslas 
6v6paxa xal <plXxpa. 

5 Plato, Symp. 212a. 
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because they held that the creator of the cosmos and the cosmos itself 
were evil: this is a perfectly impossible supposition, because no soul is 
creative unless by a connection with that perfect and divine Being which 
is Nous. As soon as she turns away from that spiritual world whence 
she has sprung she is no longer able to create any ‘cosmos’ at all. There¬ 
fore, is not it a shallow and a frivolous doctrine to hold, as the Gnostics 
did, that the demiurge, after having turned away from the pleroma, 
would have created this world - which, after all, is a world full of order 
and of beauty? No doubt, Epicurus who denied divine providence was 
not worthy of the name of philosopher. But the gnostic doctrine is 
worse: it blames Providence itself and scorns all the laws existing in the 
universe, and all virtue which from time immemorial has been found in 
this world. 1 

Plotinus, then, has nothing against attributing ‘providence’ to 
divine Nous. Only, this does not imply anything like deliberation: Nous 
is above that level. ‘Providence’ means nothing but: that the universe is 
xoctoc vouv. Creation is not an event in time, nor is Nous the archetype 
in such a sense that, at a certain moment, after his pattern the visible 
world came into being. Divine Nous contains within himself an infinite 
power, and by virtue of his perfection He could not be last in the order 
2 

Sometimes Plotinus will even say that all things are dynamically 
contained in the First Principle which is the One. 3 For all being springs 
from the First. Not, evidently, by any act like deliberation nor by any 
deliberate will.* The One stays always in itself; it is, so to say, ‘turned 
towards itself’, 3 and by this very self-concentration it is overflowing by 
superabundance, 6 or, in another metaphora, there is a circum-radiation , 
encircling light, eternally streaming from it while it stays immovable 
within itself. 7 

1 Plot., Enn. II 9, i£. 8-17. 

2 Enn. hi 2, ch. 1-2. Greek. Phil, in, nrs. 1426a!), 1427a. See also Enn. vi 7, 1. in Nous 

there is no deliberation, as there is in the mind of man. For divine thinking does not know an 
alternative, a hesitation, a doubt. Everything is immediately present in it, perfect and whole. 
Cp. Enn. in 7, 3. 23-38 and ib., ch. g. 24-30 ( Gr . Ph. 1433 b, c). 

3 Enn. vi 9, 6. 7-12: the One is a dynamical maximum; it is 6c7T£ipov, not by bulk or quantity, 
but Tqj dc7reptXr)7TTq> ty )<; Suvap-sox;. 

4 Enn. vi 8, 17.7-8: it is e7u£xsLva 7tpovo(ag - xal £7T£xEiva 7TpoaLp£asco<;. 

5 Enn. v 1,6.17-19: £? ti (XET’auTO ylvETat, £7uaTpa9£vTO<; asl exeivou 7tp6<; au t 6 avayxaidv 
laxi ysyov^vou. 

6 E^eppUY). Enn. v 1, 6-7. 

7 Asi o$v axtvT)Tou ovtoc; el tl SsuTEpov (jlst’<xut 6, oi) 7rpoav£uaavTO£ 0 u8e PouXt)- 
&£vto<; ou8£ oXgx; xlvyj&evtoi; uTToarrjvaL auxo. Ild)^ oiliv; Kal xl 8el vorjaaL 7t£pl 
exelvo pivov; IIsp[Xa{jnJuv auxou piv, ££ aurou pivovxo<; (Enn. vi, 6. 2^-29). 
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Where then, according to Plotinus, is a direct form of providence, 
a conscious and deliberate care bestowed on the things of this world by 
some divine Being ? 

Plotinus says that it is the soul’s particular task to bestow provi¬ 
dence on material being. 1 But even here a distinction has to be made: it 
is not the universal soul, which is transcendent, that exercises a direct 
providence with regard to the sensible world. 2 The universal Soul ‘il¬ 
luminates darkness’ - i.e., creates the sensible world - xaxa Xoyoix;, that 
is, according to spiritual principles. But this act of creation, once more, 
is beyond conscious deliberation. 3 It is only the incarnate soul that has 
the particular task of exercising providence for the body confided to its 
care - a delicate task, no doubt, but if exercised with self-restraint and 
prudence, it need not harm the soul in its spiritual substance. 4 

After these preliminaries the question may be asked whether 
Plotinus ever used the word epox; in this context. Did he know an epox; 
7cpovo7)Tixo<; ? Or did he keep close to the Platonic view that epox; is an 
upward striving motion of the soul ? 

Following the chronological order I come first to the passage on the 
tk)pauA&v ’'Epax; in Enn. vi £, io. The ‘Eros waiting at the door of the 
beloved’s symbolizes the yearning of xa aXXa, the ‘other things’ that 
depend on the One and by their desire have found out where he is. Ob¬ 
viously the ‘other things’ are tol voY]Ta: intelligible Being in its multi¬ 
plicity. It springs directly from the One, is perfect Being and intuitive 
Thinking. Intuitive Thinking has its object in itself: it is an uninterrupted 
act of seeing that which is eternally present in its totality. Is there still 
any place for epox;? - It might seem not. Yet, there is. For Nous has two 
functions: not only that of thinking, i.e. of seeing that which is within it, 
but also that of seeing what is beyond . ‘The first seeing is that of Intellect 
knowing , the second that of Intellect loving ’: piv exetvT) y) vou 

£(j/ppovo<;, auTT) 8 k vou<; epcov. (Enn. vi 7, 3^. 19-24). 

Plotinus goes on: ‘Stripped of its wisdom in the intoxication of the 
nectar, it comes to love; by this excess it is made simplex and happy; 
and to be drunken is better for it than to be too staid for these revels’. 6 
So here once more we have the Nou<; Ip&v. And it is the Platonic eros, 
the upward striving movement, here of the Spirit, longing for the First. 

1 Enn. IV 8,3. 21-28. 

2 Enn. iv 8,2. 27-39. 

3 Enn. iv 3,10. 10-22. 

4 Enn. iv 8,$. 24-30. 

5 Cp. Plato, Symp. 203 d: ini &upoci<; xai o8ot<; u7raU>pio<; xotfxco(Aevo<;. 

6 Enn. vi 7,3£. 24-27. The translation is Mac Kenna’s. 
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What is surprising is: to find in vi 8, i g the First Principle called 
epaafjLiov and epco<; at the same time. That it is called epaapiov is nothing 
strange: of course it is, since it is the Good, and the Source or Fountain 
whence springs all. But how could it be called Eros by Plotinus: a Tonging, 
a ‘desire’ - in that which is even beyond perfect Being and 
beyond divine, eternal Thinking? How is this possible? 

The answer to this question is given by the text itself. It runs as 
follows: 

Kal epacrpttov xal !pco<; 6 auTcx; xal auTOU Spo)<;, <£ts oux SXXgx; xaXo^ 
7) 7uap* auTOU xal ev aurcp. Kal yap xal to auveivai eauTcp oux av <SXXco<; 
&X 01 ’ e ’ 1 P*] <™vov xal to & £v xal rauTov et?). 

‘He is lovable, Love itself and self-love as well, because He is 
beautiful not otherwise than from Himself and in Himself. For also 
being together with Himself would not be possible otherwise than 
if that which is together and that with which it is together are one 
and the same’. - 

It should be borne in mind that the treatise vm of the sixth Ennead, 
entitled Ilepl Touexoualou xal O-eXrj^aTO^ tou *Evo<;, is a reply of Plotinus 
to certain misunderstandings of his doctrine of the One. To those who 
say that, if Being springs from it so to say automatically, without any 
deliberate choice or conscious will of the One itself, apparently that 
which is called ‘creation’ is a process happening by necessity, which 
implies that the First Principle is not free. Plotinus meets this objection 
with a certain indignation: obviously that which is Supreme is not liable 
to anything like constraint, nor could anything emanate from it against its 
will. Only, that which is the Good-itself is beyond the alternative of 
good and bad, just as it is beyond tux?], auTOfxaTov and avayxT). Plotinus, 
then, does not hesitate to ascribe a will to the One, in the same sense as 
he speaks of its ‘goodness’ and its ‘activity’: not as attributes, but as its 
very ‘essence’: its activity does not differ from itself, nor does it ‘work’ 
without willing. 1 But every predicate attributed in human language to 
the One is applied to it ‘as it were’, the olov indicating that our language 


1 Enn. vi 8,12 and 13, in particular 12. 22-25 : El piv o$v £axl tic, hipyzioi h auxtp xai Iv 
xyj £vepye£a aux&v & ria 6 \ LZ & a , ou8’ av 81a touto eItq av gxepov auTou xal oux aux&<; auTou 
xupios, a<p’ o 5 ■$) lv£pyeta, 8ti (jly) gxEpov £v£pyeia xal aux6<;. - And ch. 13,5-8: El yap 
8ofo)p.EV £vepy£ta<; auxcp, xa<; £v£py£ta^ auxou olov pouXrjaEi auxou [mark the olov!] 
ou yap aPouXcov IvEpyEt - al 8e IvfpyEiai tj olov ouala auxou [again: olov!], ^ PoijXyjaK; 
auxou xal •?) ouala xaux&v &axat. 

On the “goodnes" of the One: £nn. v 5,13. 1-11. 
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is not adequate to express anything whatsoever of the ‘nature* of the 
Supreme. 

Tt does not work against its will*. We almost might have thought so, 
when reading v i, 6 that, if anything second might come after it, this 
‘happens* necessarily emcTTpacp^vTos ael sxetvou nph<; <x6t6, .. .06 7 rpoa- 
veiiaavroc; 068 k PooX7)$ivTo<;... Surely Plotinus had not changed his mind 
when in vi 8 he spoke of a (3 ouX7)(ji<; or 9 iXy)(jia of the One. Surely this 
was not said to alter or withdraw the expressions used in the earlier 
treatise Ilepi tcov Tpi&v apxtxcov u7ro<TTaaeo)v. They were used ‘as it were 9 , 
only to prevent or correct certain misunderstandings. Plotinus* con¬ 
viction was, indeed, that that which is second is eternally produced as a 
by-product of the unfailing self-intention of the First. It is because of 
this very self-intention that Plotinus could call it Love , - Love itself, that 
is (xal explicativum!) self-love. For what else could It be said to love? 

Thus, Plotinus seems very far indeed from attributing to his First 
Principle anything like a descending love by which the Supreme would 
be supposed to turn to that which depends on it, or even, as it is said 
by Dionysius, an eros which ‘goes out of itself*, an Spox;ex<TTaTix6<; 
which forgets itself completely by seeking the other. 1 As a matter of fact, 
when Plotinus writes in Enn. V 1, ch. 6, towards the end: ITo&eZ 8k 7rav 
t?> yevvTjaav xal touto aya 7 ua, - whether or not t b yeyewyjpivov should be 
added after yevvyjaav, he does not mean at all to say that ,,all productive 
subjests long for their offspring and love it**, but inversely: that the 
offspring all ways loves its begetter. 

Let us, lastly, see what is in the treatise Ilepi gporrcx;, which belongs 
to the third and last group of Plotinus* writings. 2 In this treatise Plotinus 
allegorizes the mythological tradition. Eros, son of Aphrodite ourania 
and either Ouranos or Cronos, is a god, Cronos symbolizing Nous, and 
Aphrodite the universal and transcendent Soul. Plotinus calls this Eros 
a yeyevvYjpivcx; u7r6<JTaai<;. It is the spiritual ‘seeing* of the Soul that 
is ‘yonder*: an eye which, as it were, is filled with the contemplated 
object. 3 Plotinus makes a careful distinction between this Eros that 
belongs to the transcendent Soul (6 tt)<; £pox;) and ‘the other Eros* 

which belongs to the soul of the sensible universe: for this soul, too, 

1 De div . nom. iv 13: *'Eoti 8 k xal £xaTaTix6<; 6 &zioq gpcoc;, oux Icov iauTtov elvai toix; 
£paaT<£<;, dtXXA tcov £pco{x£v<ov. 

2 Enn. hi s. 

3 hi s, 2. 32-43: 6<p&aX(jt&<; 6 tou tzo&ouvtch; napix^v [iiv tco £pwvxi 81’ auxou t 8 6pav 

t& 7 ro&ou[xevov, 7 rpoTp£x<*>v 8 k a ut 6<; xal 7 rplv ixelvco 7 uapaaxetv tyjv tou 6pav 8t’6pyavou 
8uva{xiv auT&s 7ut(X7rXdt(xevo<; tou ^eafxaTO?. 3 • 1 9 •: 'O fiiv 8 yj tt)<; < 5 cvco ’"Epco*; 

toioutos av etrj, ipcov xal aux&<; <$tvco, < 5 ctc 6 tvoc 86 <; cov IxelvYjt;. 
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needed an eye to look upwards. The first Eros had not to do with marriage 
and procreation, the second is the Love that presides over marriages. 
‘But it has its touch of the upward desire as well; and, in the degree of 
that striving, it stirs and leads upwards the souls of the young and every 
soul with which it is incorporated in so far as there is a natural tendency 
to remembrance of the divine*. 1 

There is also an Eros of each individual soul. ‘For every soul is 
striving towards the Good, - for each holds directly from the divine 
Soul and is its offspring. * 

Is such an Eros a substantial reality? Plotinus thinks he is, and he 
identifies this Eros with the daimon who, according to an old tradition, 
is said to accompany everyone of us. 2 Every individual soul brings forth 
its own Eros according to its own worth and nature, just as the cosmic 
soul brought forth her Eros - universal and immanent -, 3 while the 
transcendent Soul brought forth an Eros of the transcendent order. 
Moreover, the individual soul is not cut off from the All-Soul, but 
embraced within it, so that all souls are one. Hence, every individual 
Eros holds to the universal one.* -‘And the Love within the All perme¬ 
ates it throughout, so that the one Love becomes many, showing itself 
where it chooses at any moment of the universe, taking definite shape in 
these its partial phases and revealing itself at its will*.* 

No doubt this curious passage is behind the par. 16 of Dionysius* 
De div. nom. iv, a quotation from the so-called Hierotheos*s Erotic Hymns. 
In this passage ot lx tou !v6<; tcoXXol IpcoT zc, make their appearance: 
they are hierarchically ordered, according to the distinctions made by 
Proclus, and all taken together in one Eros-Father, who is called total 
Love (Ipat)<; okixoc). But before considering these extracts of the Erotic 
Hymns somewhat more closely, let us make a few remarks on Plotinus* 
Eros of different levels. 

i. What is interesting in the Eros-god of the transcendent level is that, 
while being situated on the level of purely spiritual life, this Eros is not 
attributed to Nous but to the perfect Soul. It is her upward-striving 
spiritual aspiration that is symbolized by him. Certainly, he is not an 
Eros turned to the world below. But in so far as he is called ‘the eye* 
of the Soul and the instrument by which she ‘sees* what is beyond, he 

1 Enn. hi £* 3* 2 7-36. The translation is for the greater part Mac Kenna’s. 

2 hi 4. 1-6. 

3 hi 4. 7-9. 

* hi 4. 10-13: Ka&’Sorov Ixdcanr) 7rp6<; r?)v 6 Xy)v £x ei oux <£7TOTeTp,7) (liv?), £{i7repiexo(iiv7) 
o><; eTvat 7cdcaa<; piav, xal 6 gpax; 2xaaT0<; 7rp&<; t6v 7tdcvTa cfcv £x ot * 

5 HI St 4 - 14-18. 
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may be said to lead her to the Good - and this is actually what Plotinus 
says. 1 By virtue of this function, then, he might be called 7rpovoY)Tixo<; 
- though this is what Plotinus did not say. 

2. The universal cosmic Eros, called ‘the great* - 6 [ieya<; 

xal 6 ev t& 7ravTt 2 3 -, since he belongs to an incarnate Soul, be it the 
World-soul, might seem to be a Daijnon. His function appears to be a 
double one: first, he is ‘the eye* of the World-soul and the instrument 
of its contemplation. But he also ‘presides to marriages* and inspires 
the souls of young people, rousing in them the upward-striving desire 
for the Good. This ‘great Eros*, then, might be called 7rpovo7]Tix6c;, both 
with regard to the cosmic soul and to the souls of certain individual men. 

3. The Eros produced by individual souls, according to their dignity 
and value. The text of Plotinus in 111 4, £ suggests that each man*s private 
Eros is his tutelary spirit which, according to Plato, Rep. x 617c, 620 d/e, 
everyone has to choose himself. 3 No doubt according to this function 
this Eros might be called an gpox; 7tpovo7)Tix6<;. 

Meanwhile, it should be remembered here once more that Plotinus 
is allegorizing in this treatise: the Eros symbolizes the upward-striving 
aspiration of the soul on its different levels. It is due to the author’s 
allegorizing language that a pronoetic function is attributed to it: that 
of leading its Soul to the Good. As a matter of fact, Plotinus* Eros is 
nothing else than the soul’s Ipox; em<JTpe7rax6<;. The Eros-Gqd of the 
transcendent level does not care for the individual incarnate souls. The 
‘great Eros’ of the World-soul does. Once more, is he a god, or is he a 
daimon? - Sure, he is not a transcendent God, as the first Eros was. 
Nevertheless, since the World-soul is divine, no doubt its Eros must be 
called &zlo<; according to Plotinus* view: he is what Proclus would call 
a eyx6a(Juo<;, not a daimon (which is another argument for the above 
given interpretation of the Eros-daimon as the Eros produced by indi¬ 
vidual souls). This then, is the only case of a real 2 pc*><; 7rpovo7)Tixo<; in 
Plotinus: the ‘great Eros* of the World-soul turns to individual souls 

1 Summarizing Plotinus says at the end of ch. 4: ’'Aycov to^vuv £xaaT7)v o$to<; 6 gpcoc; 7rp6<; T7)V 
dcyaffoo <puaiv, 6 piv <5cvco &eb<; av elt), 6<; ael 4* u xV ^xelvcp auva7TTei, Sodpcov 8’ 6 
pepiyp£v7)<;. 

2 in s, 4- 14 . 

3 Brdhier, Notice p. 73, thinks that the erotes produced by individual souls within themselves are 
different from the tutelary Spirits which are sprung from the world-Soul. This interpretation, 
however, disturbs the parallel construction of three levels of the soul on each of which an Eros is 
engendered. Moreover, since the third level (the individual soul) is mentioned last, the words 
Kal <5cpa 6 gpco<; o$t6<; £<jtiv 6 Saipwv, ov 9 <xaiv £xa<rrcp auv^Ttcaffat, 6 auxoG £xaaxou 
Spax;” (111 s* 4-4" S) can hardly refer to the Eros sprung from the World-soul: it must be the eros 
engendered by the individual soul. 





and inspires them for the Good by giving their desire an upward direction. 
It differs both from Boethius’ amor quo caelum regitur and from Dionysius’ 
‘divine Love’, first, in that it is far from being ‘God’ in the absolute 
sense, second, in that it is not an all-embracing uniting power working 
in the physical universe but is particularly concerned with the care of 
souls. 

The difference will be clearly brought out by the following passages 
from Dionysius, De div. nom., ch. iv. 

13. On the ‘ecstatic’ character of divine Love. 

ToX(jly)tsov 8k xal touto U7r£p aXY)&ela<; einsiv, 8xi xal auxos 6 7uavxcov 
atxio<;, xco xaXco xal aya&co twv 7uavxcov Ipcoxi 8i u 7 reppoXY)v xy \c, 
epcoxix9j<; aya&oxY)xo<;, ££co eauxou ylvexai, xau; etc; xa 8vxa iravxa 
7rpovotai^, xal olov aya&oxYjxi xal aya7nf)aei xal epcoxt &eXyexai. 

‘We must dare to say also this in behalf of the truth: that also 
the Cause of all things, by the noble love of all things and by means 
of a superabundance of erotic goodness, goes out of Himself, by 
extending His providential cares to all kinds of being, and that He 
so to say is captivated by (His) goodness, affection and love.’ 

15. Tepo&eou xou ayicoxaxou ex xcov epomxcov u|xvcov. 

T&V IptOXa £IX£ &ELOV £LT£ dyyeXlXOV £LT£ VO£p£>V £LT£ £LT£ 

(puaixov eiTTOtfxev, evcoxiXY]V xtva xal auyxpaxLXYjv evvoYjacofxev Siivapuv, xa 
piv U7repxepa xtvouaav ini n povoiav twv evSeecrxepcov, xa 8k ofxoaxotxa 
7raXtv el<; xoivcovlxyjv aXXyjXouxlav, xal etc’ ecr^axcav xa t><pel|A£va 7rpo^ 
xt]v xwv xpeixx6vcov xal u7repxei[ievcov e7n.axpocpY)v. 

‘Extracts of the very holy Hierotheos, from the Erotic Hymns . 

‘Whether we speak of Divine Love or of the love of angels, of 
love of the spiritual, of the psychical or of the physical level, let us 
take it in the sense of a uniting and mixing power, which moves the 
higher beings to care for the poorer ones, those of equal rank to 
reciprocal friendly relations, and finally the inferior ones to turn 
to that which is better and of a higher order. ’ 

16. Too auxou ex xcov auxcov epcoxixcov ujivcov. 

’EtceiSy) xou<; ex xou evo^ noXkoxx; £pcoxa<; Siexa^afxev, e59j<; eipYjxo- 
xe^, olai fiiv al xcov eyxo<j[Aicov xe xal U7repxoa(i.£cov epcoxcov yvco<rei<; xe 
xal Suvapieu;, & u7repexouai xaxa xov a7ro8o&evxa xou X6you oxottov 
al xcov voepcov xe xal voy)xcov epcoxcov xa£ei<; xe xal SiaxocrfXYjaeK;, (xe&’oix; 
ol auxovoYjxoi xal fteiot xcov 8vxco<; exec xaXcov epcoxcov t>7repecrxa(7i, 
xal y](jliv oixelco<; {JfJLVYjvxat, vuv o&Shc, avaXa(36vxe<; a7ravxa<; sic, xov 2va 
xal (Juve7cxuy(xevov Ipcoxa xal 7ravxcov auxcov rcaxepa cruveXl^cofiev <£[xa 



xal auvayayco^ev <knb t<ov 7roXXcov, 7upa>T0v elc; Silo auvatpouvT sc, auT&v 
xolc; £pamxa<; xa&6Xou Suva&v £7rixpaT£L xal Tupoxarap^et 7ravTG><; 
7) £x tou 7ravTa)v £7C£X£iva 7uavT6<; £p<OTO£ SiGyzxoQ olWiol, xal 7up6<; yjv 
avaT£lv£Tai au(A<pu<o<; IxaaTCp t&v Svtoov 6 £x t&v 8vtcdv obravTCOv 
oXixix; gpco<;. 

The one sentence of which this passage consists is rather long and 
complicated. As it is printed in Migne, a comma is read after <txo7t6v 
which could better be dropped; a full stop is placed after upLvyjvTai. This 
interpunction means that xal Yjfxtv otxdo^d^viqvTai is taken as the principal 
sentence, which is apparently not correct. For (i) the subject of u(xv7)VTai 
is probably not the whole hierarchy of iponzc; mentioned after 
£tp7)x6T££, but only the last mentioned group: ol auT0v6y)T0i xal &£ioi 
Ttov... cpcoTCov, so that the olxeico^ u(AV 7 )VTai appears to be a continuation 
of the preceding relative clause, in the well-known paratactical con¬ 
struction: (2) vuv olo&m; ... cruvEXl^G^ev, if it were a new sentence, 
would require a 8 £. The construction is correct if a comma is placed 
after ujxvyjvTai, and vuv 0&&1Q is taken as the principal sentence. It seems 
necessary to read &v instead of & in line 3 of the text, after $uva(A£i<;. The 
commas read in the Migne text after tic, t6v Sva xal <7uv£7TTUYfiivov 
Spcara and after &v £ 7 utxpaT£i could better be dropped. I translate the 
text following it as closely as possible. 

‘Of the same author, from the same Erotic Hymns . 

‘Since we have arranged the many Erotes springing from the one 
Eros according to their due order, having mentioned them suc¬ 
cessively - for instance, the knowledge and power of the Erotes 
indwelling in the world and of those beyond, 1 which according to 
the account given are surpassed by the ranks of the intellectual and 
intelligible Erotes, 2 among which excel the self-thinking and divine 
ones of the truly noble Erotes yonder, and these have been duly 
glorified by us, - let us then now again resume and gather them all 
and bring them together from the manyfold into the one and concen¬ 
trated Eros which is the father of them all, first taking the universal 
erotic powers of them together into two groups, which are dominat¬ 
ed and wholly preceded by the absolute Cause of all love, 3 the 


1 lY x ^ a ^ tot X <*1 U7uepx6ofi.tot. 

2 voepol xal votjtoL 

3 I take < 5 cax eT0< ? * n t ^ ie sense of ‘unrelated’, L. & S. sub 3. Cp. Procl. in Alcib. t;s, 14 Westerink: 

& <TX eT °S X <*1 Elem. theol. 140 and 122 (Dodds p. 124, 6 and 34; p. 108, 16). 
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totally transcendent Cause, to which stretches up the total love 
springing from all beings, in a natural union with each of them.’ 


The author follows Proclus’ hierarchy of the henads, laid out e.g. in 
the Elem . theol. 162-165. The sequence is, according to the descending 
line: 

to "Ev — evaSe^ vorjTat - evaSe^ voepai — eva§s<; u7repx6cj(JLLOt — eva8e<; 
cyxoapiioi. 

Beginning at the foot of the scala Dionysius must have mentioned 
the voepol xal voyjtoI £pcoT£<; as surpassing the syxoCTpuoi xal U7cepx6<7fju,0t 
ones. Therefore, the genitive &v is required and has its antecedent in the 
before mentioned inferior groups. & - ‘ in which ’ or ‘by which excel the 
superior ranks’ - would lack an antecendent and be just meaningless, 
- unless the author would have meant by it : tg> u7repx6<7|iioi elvoci. But 
this would imply that the u7uepx6cj[uoi lpcoT£<; were identified with and 
specified by the voepol xal voyjtoi, which would be against Proclus’ 
scala. 1 Moreover, the construction would be rather artificial. 

pe&’ ouc, must mean ‘among which’. Though [xstoc in this senseis 
usually followed by a genitive, there are a few instances even in classical 
authors of (xstoc with the accusative meaning ‘among’. 2 ouc, evidently 
refers to all the preceding groups, from the eyxocrfjuoi up to the voyjtoI 
SpcoTS^: among those four groups evidently those of the Nous-level, i.e. 
the intuitively thinking and divine ones, are superior. This, again, agrees 
with Proclus’ view, who classed the 67repx6<j[i.iot &eol on the level of 
the Soul, which is the order of discursive thinking, dependent on sense- 
data, a kind of thought which is here opposed to that of the <xutov6y)toi 
and &etot. 

This last group, then, having been duly praised, Dionysius now 
proposes to trace them all back to the one and total Love, who is called 
the father of them all. - As Christians we might have the impression that 
our author is speaking of God who, after all, might be called ‘the total 
Love*. But apparently this is not what Dionysius means: his oXixo<; Sp<o<; 
is not at the top of the hierarchy. It ‘stretches up’ to an ultimate Cause. 
Does the author mean that Christ is ‘the total Love’, while God the 
Father is beyond it ? But in § 1 3 olutoc, 6 7ravT<ov odxioc, was said to be not 
at all beyond all love! Moreover, the xaXov xal aya&6v of the preceding 


1 Proclus, Elem. theol. 164 , says that the u 7 repx 6 a(i.tot #eot are related to the voepol xal voyjtoI 
as Soul is to Nous and Nous to true Being. 

2 Liddell and Scott, sub C iv. 
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paragraphs was clearly ‘God*: in io it was said to be the ultimate Cause 
of all things - and to love all things by abundance of goodness. 

Meanwhile, this much should be granted, that at the end of § io 
the ultimate Cause is not simply identified with the total ‘Eros’: it is 
said that the divine Eros is in the highest measure present in ‘the Good’. 
And in 13 the wording is so, as to express that the ultimate Cause of all 
is so to say ‘influenced’ by the noble Love for all beings: He is as it were 
‘captivated by goodness, affection and love*. 

It is necessary to conclude that 6 ex tcov 8vt<ov arcavTCov 8X1x05 lpc *>5 
of § 16 ( injine ) is not God. He ‘stretches up’ to God. Does the author 
think of Christ, or say, of Jesus? Is He so to say the incarnation of that 
cosmic ‘total Love* ? - Dionysius leaves the inference to us. I think it is a 
probable inference. 

17. Too auxou lx twv auTwv lpc*mx&v upvcov. 

’'Aye St) xal Taiira^ 7 iaXiv sic; Sv auvayayovTe^ eE 7 ucopev, 5 ti pda Tt 5 
Idriv dbuXyj Suvap .15 Y) auToxivYjTixY) 7 rp 6 c; IvcoTixTjv Tiva xpaatv ex Taya&ou 
pixpi too t&v 8 vto>v la^aTOi), xal in Ixetvou tcoXiv 81 a 7 t<xvtcov sic; 
raya^iv l£ lai>TY) 5 , xal 81 lauTT^, xal Icp* lai>TY )5 lainr/jv avaxuxXooara, xal 
sic; lauTY]v ael OUTC 05 aveXiTTopivY). 

‘Of the same from the same Erotic Hymns . 

‘Well then, let us once more bring all these powers together into 
one, and let us say that there exists one simple Power which, moving 
by itself to produce a uniting mixture, revolves from the Good 
until the lowest of beings, and from that back again to the Good, 
passing successively through all the intermediate stages, from itself 
and through itself and in itself, and always returns into itself by this 
same circular movement. ’ 

This is a very curious account indeed. It is pure Proclus. 1 Who in the 
world was this ‘very holy Hierotheos’ ? We do not know him. It is quite 
possible that he and his Erotic Hymns are a mere literary fiction. In any 
case, whether or not he was a fictitious person, he speaks Proclus’s 

1 For Proclus’ doctrine of the 7Tp6o8o<; and £maTpo<pr) of all things in a circular movement, see 
Elem. theol. 144-146 ; of souls 198-200. Cp. Proclus’ commentary on the case of the tyrant Ardiaeus, 
in Rempubl. 11, p. 178, 5-179, 2 Kroll: the ‘movement of the whole’ (toc 6 Xa) prevailsand ‘saves’ 
even the incurable souls ( Greek Phil, nr. 1474b). In Boethius the circular movement is found in 
Cons. IV, metr. 6 , vs. 40 ff., where it is said of the conditor who holds the reins of the world: 
Nam nisi rector revocans iter 
flexos iterum cogat in orbes, 
quae nunc stabilis continet ordo, 
dissaepta suo fonte fatiscant. 
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language and shares Proclus’s view of the universe and the gods. 

Returning to the § io of Dediv. Nom. iv I now come to the question: 
was it Proclus who formed the concept of 7rpovoY)Tixo<; and attributed 
this to the gods — or perhaps to some of his gods —, or did Dionysius 
introduce the concept? At first sight it might seem that the concept 
of epox; 7rpovoY)Tixo<; was absent from Proclus’ theology. It is neither 
in the Elements nor in the Theologia Platonica. To be sure, it might have 
been there, - that is to say, it is ‘just’ the word epcoc; that is lacking; 
the whole background is there: 7 rpovoia attributed to the gods as an 
essential function, 1 goodness, $uva(ju<; evtoua; also the character of 
measuring and delimiting the manifold existing things, 2 3 the ptixpov and 
7T£pa<; notions of Dionysius § io. The Theol. Plat, also speaks of the gods 
as acting ‘justly’ (xoctoc Slxyjv) towards their effects, because they perfect 
them ,3 and of their ‘desire’ ((3ol)Xyj<tl^) to do so. 4 5 It is also said that every 
god perfects all his effects simply by unifying them (the IvamxY) xpaai<; 
of Dionysius !) and therefore may be called gentle (ixfipoc,) towards them.* 

No doubt all this brings us very near to the Ipax; 7 tpovoY)TLx6(;. Only, 
the word Ipax; is lacking. We might feel already inclined to conclude 
that, as a matter of fact, Greek philosophers following the track of Plato 
never attributed a descending £pco<; to the gods - not, at least, to the gods 
of the noetic level, and consequently, that it was Dionysius who innovat¬ 
ed by introducing the £pox; 7ipovoY]Ti.x6^, — a startling innovation indeed 
for whosoever comes from the part of Greek philosophy. We might go on 
and conclude that, apparently, both Boethius and Dionysius came to their 
conception of Divine Love ruling the universe as a kind of unifying 
xpaai<; of the Christian belief in the love of God ( amor and £pox; being 
their resp. rendering of the Septuagint and N.T. term of aydb ty)) and the 
particularly cosmic conception of divine Providence in Greek philoso¬ 
phy. Lastly, in order to explain Dionysius’ strange preference for the 
word £pco<; we might refer to the general rule laid down in De cael. hier. 
ii 3, p. 140 f. : that spiritual Being is better revealed by dissimilar 
symbols - i.c., better by £pco<; than by the more common predicate 
aydcTTY) - because by its very inconformity the former will be less easily 

1 Elem. theol. 120-122. Cp. Theol. plat. p. 39 and 60. 

2 Elem. 117. 

3 Theol. Plat. pp. 43 f. 

4 Theol. Plat. p. 40. 

5 Theol. Plat. p. 60. 
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drawn down to the flat level of human experience 1 . And this might seem 
to be quite a satisfactory explanation. 

Yet, we would be wrong. For Proclus in his Commentary on the 
Alcibiades maior declares that the love of a ‘divine lover* (6 q epa<ro]<;), 
such as Socrates, is 7rpovoY)Tix6<; and aya&oeiSy)*; xai avaytoyo*;. 2 3 A few 
pages further on he explains: ‘And what could we say about the gods 
that are said to be in love with their own offspring, as the makers of 
myths invent Zeus as being in love with Core or with Aphrodite herself? 
What else than that such a love is providential and tends to conserve its objects , 
to perfect them and hold them together V What else than that it is absolute, 4 
has the form of goodness and is undefiled ? 5 Or from where would come 
into human souls this quality of love, if it is not beforehand in the gods 
themselves? For anything that is good and saving 6 in the souls has its 
definite cause from the gods. It is therefore also that Plato says that of 
all virtues and all good qualities of bodies the archetypes exist before¬ 
hand yonder, for instance of health and strength, of justice and self- 
restraint. How much more then shall we assume that the primary cause 
of love is in the gods, since it is a divine gift, as Socrates himself says in 
the Phaedrus? 7 — Gods , then , love gods , the higher ones the poorer ones , but 
providentially; and the poorer ones love the superior ones , but epistrepticallf . 8 

The passage is very interesting. It proves that in speaking of an 
gpco<; 7rpovoY)Tix6<; Dionysius was not totally innovating. He willl have 
found the term in Proclus, next to those ofepco^xoivamxoc;, e7rt,<JTp£7mx6<; 
and ouv£xtix6<;. 9 

Next, it proves - however strange and un-Greek it might seem 


1 For, since the spiritual things are beyond our understanding, the dvdjxoioi IxcpavToplai are 
even more appropriate: ‘for we say truly that it is not similar to anything existing, nor do we know 
its irrational and unspeakable indefiniteness which is beyond being. EL toIvuv al |X&v dtarocpaasK; 

tcov ftelcov dcXiq&eu;, al St xaTacpaasu; ivappioaTot, Tfj xpi><pi<ST7)Ti tcov dbropprjTcov 
otxet6Tepa p.aXX6v £<jtiv £7rl twv iopaxcov i) 8 ta twv avofxolcov ava7rXaaEcov Ixcpavxopla. 
‘When, then, the negative statements about the Divine are true, while positive statements are 
unfitting, by the cryptic character of the mysteries it is even more cognate to the Invisible to reveal 
it by means of dissimilar representations’. 

2 Proclus in Alcib. 45, 4. ed. Westerink. 

3 Oux 7rpovo7)Tix6<; i (jtiv 6 toioutoc; gpcoc; xai acoaTixbc; tcov epcopivcov xal xeXeico- 
Tixb<; auTwv xal auvexTix6<;; Procl. in Alcib. 12-14 Westerink. 

4 dcaxeros xal <£p. 

5 <iya$oei&7)<; xal dcxpavxo*;. 

6 acor/jptov. 

7 Plato, Phaedr. 244a. 

8 xal &eol toLvuv &ecov £p&atv, ol 7tp£aPuTEpot tcov xaxaSsEcruipcov, aXXa 7rpovo7)Tixoi<;, 

xal ol xaTa8s£aTEpoi to>v U7rspT£pcov, aXX’ £7uaTps7mxd>c;. The whole passage is: 10-56,4 

Westerink. 

• For the text of Dionysius, see above, p. 13, n. 1. 
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to us - that Proclus actually applied this term to the gods, and to the 
gods of the noetic level. Thus, in the mind of this late Greek philosopher, 
there proves to be in fact a Divine descending Love 9 stretching from the 
transcendental level of Nous down to the souls of human beings living 
on earth. 

Let me add one remark. The Elementa theologiae of Proclus give 
quite an important place to 7cp6vcxa, as might be expected of a Platonist 
philosopher. The predicates of 7cpovo7)Tix6^, aya&oeiSY)^ <7Gxmx6<;, 
TeXeicoTtxo^ and <juv£xtlx6c; occur repeatedly both in the Elements and 
in the Theol. Plat. Only the term epox; is lacking. I think we must infer 
from this, that the idea of divine Love was not very much alive in 
Proclus’ mind when he wrote his properly speaking theological works. 
It can hardly be a matter of chance that in these works the expression 
£pox; 7rpovo7)Tix6<; does not occur at all. Apparently Proclus came to it 
on a sideline: while reflecting on the human epox; in its higher forms. 
No doubt we can complete the list of predicates attributed to ‘all gods’ 
in the Elements by adding to them the epcog TrpovoTjxixo^. 1 We could say 
then, using the style of the Elements: 

‘Every god loves his effects with a providential Love, since it is by 
the gods that all things are preserved, brought to perfection and held 
together’. 

Surely, this is Proclean doctrine. Only, we should not forget that 
a sentence such as this one is not found in the Elements. I think it is of 
some interest to observe this. Otherwise we might come to think that 
the idea of divine Love took an important place in Proclus’ theology, 
and by this might be led to suppose that he may have introduced this 
idea in order to create a counterpart of the Christian God of love. In it¬ 
self such an intention might have existed: for we know that on several 
other points the leaders of the pagan reaction imitated Christian forms 
and institutions where they seemed valuable to them. 2 Only, in this case 
such an intention must have been far. For anyhow the idea of divine Love 
did not take a central place in Proclus’ theological thought. 

In so far, then, Dionysius innovated: first, in that he attributed 
divine Love to God himself, the Cause of all things; second, in that by 
this very attribution he gave to divine Love a central and important place 
in his theology. 


1 This is actually done by L. J. Rosan in his above-cited work, p. 134. 

2 See Julian, Ep. 42, p. 422 B; 49, p. 430 CD; 63, p. 452 D, and the remarks of F. Cumont on 
what he calls the political character of Sallustius’ ITepl &ecov xal x6<j(X0U, in Revue de Philologie , 
1892, pp.49-56. 
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3- Boethius and Dionysius 

Boethius was born c. 480. He was consul under Theodoric in 51 o. He 
must have studied at Athens c. 500. Of the man who called himself by 
the name of Dionysius the Areopagite we do not know anything. His 
works were first cited in a colloquy between Orthodoxs and 
Severians held at Constantinopel in £33. There are three other grounds 
for dating these writings c. £00 or a few years earlier. 

1. In the De cael. hier. 11 7, p. 436, a reference is found to the usage 
of singing the creed in mess, a liturgical practice which was intro¬ 
duced not before 476. 

2. The author clearly wrote after the theological discussions of 
Chalcedon, and probably after the emperor Zeno’s Henotikon (482), 
by which a mitigated formula was proposed concerning the debated 
doctrine of the two natures. 1 

3. Obviously the author’s mind is wholly penetrated by the Neo¬ 
platonism of Proclus. 

A close study of the curious par. 10 sqq. of ch. iv of the book On the 
Divine Names revealed to us that, as a matter of fact, the ps.-Dionysius’ 
connections with Proclus were as close as it was seen towards the end 
of the nineteenth century by J. Stiglmayr and by Hugo Koch, 2 or in 
certain respects even closer. No doubt the latter was perfectly right 
when observing that the pseudo-Dionysius borrowed a whole meta¬ 
physical system and an elaborate technical terminology from the fifth 
century Neoplatonic School at Athens, in particular from Proclus. It 
would be somewhat simplistic, however, to conclude from this fact 
- as it has been sometimes done - that, ergo , this author was not actually 
a Christian, or at least that he was ‘much more of a Neoplatonist’. 
Ancient syncretism went far, - much further sometimes than modern 
historians could either appreciate or understand. Nevertheless, history 
has known such instances before: there were the cases of Philo and of 
Clement of Alexandria. The former expressed his faith in the God of 


1 In Scholastik 1928 J. Stiglmayr identified the author of the Dionysiaca with the moderately mono* 
physite bishop Severus of Antiochia. J. Lebon, in Revue d'Histoire Ecclesiastique , Louvain 1930 and 
1932, rejected the identification: he could not find any monophysite doctrine in Dionysius; what 
is said by that author about the two natures of Christ is rather vague. Though 1 do not find any 
Trinitarian heresy in Dionysius either, I do think that, since the Severians could use these writings 
as a support, the very vagueness of their author as to the doctrine under discussion might be an 
indication that they did come from the supposed quarters. 

2 Stiglmayr in Hist. Jahrbuch 1895, PP- 253-73 and 721-48; Hugo Koch, Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita 
in seinen Beziehungen zum Neuplatonismus und Mysterienwesen , Mainz 1900. Cp. also H. F. Muller, 
Dionysios , Proklos , Plotinos y in Beitrage Cl. Baumker xx, Heft 3-4, Munster i.W. 1918, and Stiglmayr’s 
Introduction to his translation of De div. nom. y Mtinchen 1933. 
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Moses and the prophets in the language of Plato and the Stoa, while the 
latter instructed Christians in the terms of Stoic ethics. For the rest, did 
not an older generation of this century know Christians speaking either 
Hegelian or Marburg Neokantian language? And are there no Christians 
speaking ‘existentialist* language in our own days? Perhaps are there 
even a few Christians expressing their thoughts in the precise and 
scientific language of logical positivism, or at least of the ‘analytical* 
philosophy of the present day. Both Boethius and Dionysius spoke the 
language of the philosophy that formed their mind and inspired their 
religious thought. Let us not blame them for this. There have been 
worse kinds of philosophy. - 

On the other hand, what might be inferred from the obviously close 
relations between Proclus and the pseudo-Dionysius is: that very pro¬ 
bably the latter studied at Athens, say c. 480, and knew Proclus person¬ 
ally. 1 If this inference is correct, Dionysius was about 20 years older 
than Boethius, and the Corpus Dionysiacum might have been written in 
the last twenty years of the fifth century. The difference of almost a 
generation would explain both the agreement and the variance between 
the two authors: Dionysius entirely possessed by Proclus* thought and 
terminology, Boethius a follower at a certain distance. 

Boethius, too, had his education in the Athenian School of Neo¬ 
platonism. Yet, his view of the cosmic order displays more of a personal 
grasp. No doubt such Pythagorean elements as are found in his de¬ 
scription of the universe were Neoplatonic: Iamblichus called himself a 
Pythagorean, and Proclus adopted these elements as well. 2 His vision 
of the universe ruled by and held together by divine Love - a pronoetic 
Love, inspiring earthly beings of all levels to epox; xotvomxo <;, ouvextixo*; 
and e7ri<TTps7CTtx6<; -, was without any doubt a Proclean vision. If a 
close parallel is still needed, there can be found one in the Commentary on 
the Alcibiades 26, 2 ff. Westerink, where it is said that 7 racra Y) epooTixr) 
toc^i c, OC 7 CO too 7 raTpo^ tou voYjTou 7 rp 6 et.cn. * tzolgi yap, cog Ta Xoyta cpTjaiv , 3 
evecT 7 T£ip£v 6 7 raTY)p Ssctjjlov 7 roXu( 3 pi.& 7 j epcoxog, £va aove^YjTai. 
Ta 7 ravxa Totg aXuTotg t% cptXiag SsapLoig, cog cp-yjai xal 6 7 tapa tco IIXaTCOvi 
Tifiaiog . 4 

1 Proclus died in 487. 

2 A glance at the (puaiXY) will convince us of the highly mathematical character of 

Proclus’ physics. 

3 The reference is to the Chaldaic Oracles, vid. Kroll, De orac. Chald. p. 2 g. 

4 Tim. 32 c: by the proportions laid in it by the Demiurge, the cosmos acquired a state of harmony 
called cptXta, so that it became ( 5 cXutov by any other save him who bound it together. The (jtXuTOi 
SccrpLOt are mentioned again in 43 a. 
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Very probably, then, Boethius’ amor quo caelum regitur springs directly 
from Proclus’ epox; 7rpovo7)Tixo^, just as his ‘mutual love of the elements’ 1 
was a Latin version of the Proclean gpco^ xoivg>vix6<;, while the nisi converso 
rursus amore/rejluant causae , at the end of VI, metr. 6, expresses both the 
name and the function of the epox; e7uicFTpe7mxo<;. 

As to the Stoic elements in Boethius ’description, it was easy enough 
to cite a few passages giving a similar view of the cosmos, but till now I 
did not come across any precise ‘archetype’. Of course there need not 
have been one. Boethius’ description rather gives the impression that 
he transformed those elements of ancient philosophical thought present 
in his mind into a synthesis of a personal character. That he read Lu¬ 
cretius, is almost certain. He may have read some Stoic authors as well. 
No doubt, quite a part of Stoic terminology was absorbed into Neo¬ 
platonism. However, Boethius’ account of the cosmic order bears some 
particularly Stoic features which so far as I can see are not found in 
Proclus. 2 Once more: of course they need not. We gladly leave to that 
late Latin author the prerogative of having created a vision of the uni¬ 
verse bearing a certain personal stamp. 

Utrecht, Nieuwe Gracht J 9 bis C. J. DE VOGEL. 


1 Both in II, metr. 8, quidquid nunc amat invicem, and the alternus amor of IV, metr. 6, predicated 
of the heaveely bodies and joined to the concordia of the elements. 

2 I think of the pugnantia semina and the continuous war. 
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EDITORIAL 


Issuing a new journal needs some justification. The editors of vivarium 
do not intend to found a journal for mediaeval philosophy tout court . The 
philosophical systems of the Middle Ages can be approached from more 
than one point of view. They can be - and frequently are - studied in 
their relation to mediaeval theology. The present journal, however, 
will be devoted in particular to mediaeval philosophy in its relations to 
the whole of profane thought and learning and the vast field of the 
Liberal Arts. 

The editors of vivarium are of opinion that this approach of mediae¬ 
val philosophy deserves some more attention than usually is paid to it. 
While fully aware of the merits of the existing journals concerned with 
mediaeval philosophy, they only wish to create a more appropriate 
forum for what might be called the profane side of the intellectual life. 
They hope to stimulate the achievements of an increasing number of 
scholars in their country and abroad, likely to have an active interest in 
this field of research. 

Cassiodorus’ monastery is more than a name. It embodies the scien¬ 
tific and didactic program of one of the important centres of culture in 
early Western Europe. Therefore the name vivarium has been chosen 
for this journal. 


C. J. de Vogel 
L. M. de Rijk 
J. Engels 


CORRIGENDA 

p. 7, n. i Greekphil. II, read I. 
p. 12, n. ii should be p. 13, n. 2. 

— 13, n. 1 should be p. 1 2, n.*i 1. 

— 13, n. 2 should be p. 13, n. 1. 
p. 28, n. 1, line 4 from the bottom: 

Nam nisi rector revocans iter 


1 


read: Nam nisi rectos revocans itus 



On the Curriculum of the Arts of the Trivium 
at St. Gall from c. 850 — c. 1000 

L. M. DE RIJK 


i. The School of St. Gallfrom its origin to the days ofNotker Labeo (died 102 2) 1 

F rom the hermitage founded about the year 61 3 by St. Gall, one of the 
companions of St. Columban, there arose at the beginning of the 
next century an abbey that has been one of the most famous centres 
of intellectual and spiritual life in Western Europe. 

A patron of the original cell, Waltraf, appointed in 720 an Aleman- 
nic priest, one Othmar, who himself had been educated in Rhaetia, 2 
custodian of the cell. From that time onwards the cell became a true 
monastery, where the rule of St. Benedict was kept, 3 4 so that we may 
consider Othmar to have been the first abbott of St. Gall. During his 
abbacy (720-7^9) the St. Gall School was founded. 

After Othmar’s death there began a long period of friction with 
the bishop of Constance about the independency of St. Gall Abbey. As 
late as 780 Charlemagne acted in the matter by confirming a charter 
according to which St. Gall became dependent on the see of Constance. 
His successor, however, Louis the Pious (814-840), made St. Gall a 
royal monastery. The settlement of the long-drawn conflict may be 
seen as a favourable condition for a truly spiritual and intellectual de¬ 
velopment of the Abbey and its School. From this moment, the Abbey 
did not only increase in material prosperity ,4 but it was also fortunate 
enough to be directed by a series of well-educated abbots. 

The first flourishing period of the School was under Abbot Gozbert 
(816-837), an enthusiastic and active patron of learning and art. This 
high-tide is also reflected in the productivity of the scriptory at St. Gall, 


1 The only claim of this introductory chapter is to provide a general background that may serve as 
a starting-point and a basis for further doctrinal investigation. I am much indebted for it to the clear 
expositions by J. M. Clark, The Abbey of St. Gall as a Centre of Literature and Art, Cambridge, 1926. § i. 
Historical Introduction, 1-17. See also Gabriel Meier O.S.B., Geschichte der Schule von Sankt Gallen im 
Mittelalter , Jahrbuch fur Schweizerische Geschichte x, Zurich 188^, pp. 3^-127; the history of the 
Abbey is dealt with on pp. 36-98. 

2 See Vita S. Othmari , ed. Meyer von Knonau, p. 9^. 

3 substituted for that of St. Columban; see Clark, op. cit ., 3-4; 26; $ 8 . 

4 For an account of the material prosperity and expansion of the Abbey, see Clark, op, cit., £-7. 
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which shows, in Gozbert’s days, an increasing number of characteristic 
features 1 : it is the period of the Alemannic-St.Gallian minuscule. 

His successor was a powerful Frankish nobleman, Abbot Grimald 
(841-872). Although he was not a monk but a secular priest, Grimald 
nevertheless had been appointed by Louis the German, who wanted to 
endow his Court Chaplain and Chancellor with the rich monastery. 
Grimald had been educated by Alcuin (or Alchvine, as he spelt himself) 
in the Palace School of Charlemagne and afterwards in Italy, 
as Notker Balbulus tells us : 2 ... apud quern (sc. Alcuinum ) et domnus 
G(rimaldus ) primo in Gallia , post vero in Italia, liberalibus est disciplinis im- 
butus. I found in a tenth-century manuscript, now at Poitiers (cod. 184 
(288)), formerly belonging to the Library of the Benedictine Abbey of 
Fleury (cod. 2^4), a heading over a work entitled De dieta ciborum which 
heading mentions a certain Grimaldus as being baiulus et comes sacri palatii. 3 4 5 

In the days of Abbot Grimald a vivid exchange of ideas between 
St. Gall and other famous schools promoted its development. In fact, 
there were good connections between the schools of Fulda, Mainz, St. 
Gall and Reichenau. Grimald is not only reported to have worked in 
Reichenau ,4 but he was also an intimate friend of Hrabanus Maurus, 
Otfrid of Weissenburgs and Walafrid Strabo, abbot of Reichenau (842- 
849, also trained at Fulda), all of whom dedicated books to him. 6 7 More¬ 
over abbot Grimald sent the monk Hartmuot, later his deputy and 
after his death his successor ,7 together with Werimberht and Engilberht 
for instruction to Fulda, where they were among the pupils of Hrabanus 
Maurus and fellow-students of Otfrid of Weissenburg. 8 At Fulda, or at 
Mainz, the later Abbot Salomo 11 of Constance was a pupil of Liutbert, 
who was archbishop of Mainz from 863 to 889. We have a letter of 


1 For the time before Gozbert, see A. Bruckner, Die Scriptoria Medii Aevi Helvetica: Denkmaler 
Schweizerischer Schreibkunst des Mittelalters y ii,i 1-24; for Gozbert’s abbacy, ibid., 24-34 and hi, 21-23. 

2 De Gestis Caroli Magni 1 9, edited by G. H. Pertz in Mon. Germ. Hist. s.s. 11, (1829) 734 33 . 34 , 

3 ff. 70 r -73 v INCIPIT OPUSCULUM GRIMALDUS (!) BAIULUS ET COMITIS SACRI PALATII AD KARULUM 
regem de dieta ciborum et nutritura anciptrum(!) .... Inc. Si a(c)cipiter(!) fastidit, hoc 
autem ei facies ad commedendum(!). Flores de cidonia lib’ 1 ... etc. 

4 See A. Bruckner, op. cit. 11, 24, n. 90 and Ermenrich of Reichenau, Epistula ad Grimaldum xxx, 
5*7 • 

5 Otfrid himself studied under Salomo 1 of St. Gall, as it appears from the prologue to his Evangelien- 
buch (ed. Kelle p. 2). But his education probably took place at Fulda (cf. E. Diimmler, Das Formel- 
buch des Bischofs Salomo III von Konstanz aus dem neunten Jahrhundert , Leipzig 18^7, p. 138). 

* See J. M. Clark, op. cit ., 8. 

7 Grimald was (probably as early as from 847) Arch-chaplain of the East-frankian king, which func¬ 
tion compelled him to leave St. Gall frequently for fairly long periods. 

8 See E. Diimmler, op. cit. y 137-138; also m.v.g. (= Mittheilungen zur vaterlandischen Geschichte ) 
xiii, 36, and J. M. Clark, op. cit. y 60. 
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Salomo ii dating from 877 or 878 and addressed to Liutbert, in which 
Salomo expresses his deep acknowledgement to his former master: 

... sicut ego memor scilicet benejiciorum et educationis Vestre libentissime Vobis 
ostendere desidero. Obsecro vero ne aures sapientissimi magisterii Vestri Jorsitan 
ojfendat.. .. l 

It was also during Grimald’s abbacy that St. Gall School had its 
first famous teachers, whose names have been handed down to us: 
Werimberht, Engilberht, Hartmuot, and Iso. Werimberht, himself 
educated at Fulda by Hrabanus Maurus, was one of the teachers of Notker 
Balbulus. Engilberht and Hartmuot were from 849 teachers of Ermen- 
rich of Reichenau; they are praised in Ermenrich’s letter to Grimald. 2 
As to Iso, he seems to have been the first teacher at St. Gall who himself 
had received his training at St. Gall. He was magister scholarum , or super¬ 
intendent, of the outer school. The name of the doctor nominatissimus 3 was 
so famous that he, like Heiric of Auxerre, was chosen by Count Rudolf 
of Burgundy, - a relative and friend of Hartmuot’s, who, as we have 
already seen, directed the St. Gall community as a deputy for the secular 
Abbot Grimald - to be a guest-teacher at the school of Montier Granfel in 
the Berner Jura, as we are told by Eckehardt in his Casus Sti Gallic 
Iso wrote a commentary, in the form of glosses, on Prudence, Vsycho- 
machia. It seems to be preserved in two ninth-century manuscripts: 
Valenciennes MS 413 (394), ff. i r >46 v and Paris, B.N. Lat. 13.9^8,5 
Moreover, there exists under his name a work entitled De Miraculis S. 
Othmari abbatis libri duo. 6 

By the side of Iso we find an Irish monk, Moengal or Marcellus, as 
superintendent of the inner school of St. Gall. To my opinion, the 
presence of Irish scholars, or rather, in a wider sense, of scholars from 
the British Isles, at St. Gall and other intellectual centres of the Continent 
(Liege, Salzburg, Milan) has been underrated up to now as a factor in 

1 ed. Diimmler, op. cit., 45 (cp. 137). For a possible connection of Liutbert with Iso of St. Gall, 
see below, p. 40 and 75 ff. 

2 ed. Diimmler in Forschungen zur deutschen Geschichte xii, 845 = Mon. Germ. Hist., ss, xv, 151-163. 

3 See M.V.G. xv, 3, p. 116. 

4 Mon. Germ. Hist., ss. 11, 93 ; cf. also E. Lesne, Les ecoles de la fin du huitiime siecle a la fin du douzikme, 
84-85. 

5 See Schepps in Neues Archiv xi, 127, n. 4 and M. Manitius, Zwei Remigius-Kommentaie in Neues Archiv 
xlix (1930-32), p. 183. However, in his Geschichte der Lateinischen Litteratur des Mittelalters (11, 
802 and hi, 1062) he suggests the authorship of Remigius of Auxerre or someone of his circle. This 
commentary has been edited by J. M. Bumam (Paris 1910) from the Valenciennes manuscript. 
Cora Lutz, too, Remigii Autissiodorensis Commentum in Martianum Capellam Libri /-//, Leiden 1962) 
attributed this work to Remigius. (op. cit., 1 2). 

6 C.L.M. 14.720, ff. 73 r *92 v (eleventh century). It was edited by Pertz in Mon. Germ. Hist. 11 
(1829), 47-54. 
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the intellectual development of these schools. I may be permitted, 
therefore, to dwell somewhat longer on this matter. 

We know that about 848 Sedulius Scottus arrived at Liege; he 
probably came to the Continent with the Irish mission to Charles 
the Bald mentioned by Prudence of Troyes in his Annales Bertiniani. 1 
Sedulius and his companions were well received by Bishop Hartgar of 
Liege. From this time onwards there has existed an Irish colony at 
Liege for many centuries. Some time after Sedulius and his friends an 
Irish bishop Marcus set foot on the Continent, accompanied by three 
friends, Fergus, Beuchell and Blandus, to whom Sedulius addressed a 
poem of welcome. 2 Marcus did not remain at Li&ge, but continued his 
journey to Rome in company with his sister’s son Moengal, later called 
Marcellus. On their return journey from Rome (c. 8^0) they visited the 
Abbey of St. Gall, which was situated very near one of the chief routes to 
Rome. Eckehardt tells us in his Casus Sti Galli about their arrival at St. 
Gall. 3 Marcus is reported to have been ‘a most learned man in divine 
and human matters’. Moengal joined the St. Gall community and, after 
some persuasion, his uncle did the same. The bishop divided his horses 
and mules among his servants, but his books, gold and pallium he kept 
for himself and the community of St. Gall. Notker Balbulus tells us in his 
Vita S.Galli* that Marcus taught at St. Gall the whole curriculum of the 
liberal arts. 5 

Who was the Fergus mentioned by Sedulius Scottus? If we accept 
Clark’s ingenious supposition ( op . cit., 37), the names of Fergus and 
Moengal both indicate one and the same person: Marcellus. Clark points 
to the curious fact that Fergus , or its Cymric form Gwrgwst , meaning ‘the 
chosen one’, is virtually a synonym of Moengal , which in Gaelic signifies 
‘the forefront of excellence’. At a first glance it might be objected 
against the identification proposed by Clark that Sedulius in his poem of 
welcome addresses Fergus and Marcus as men of his own age, whereas 
Beuchell appears to be younger. 6 But this objection lacks stringency, for 
it is quite possible that Fergus-Moengal-Marcellus was a son of an elder 
sister of Marcus and that they were much of the same age. In this con- 


1 See L. Traube, Sedulius Scottus , in Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akad. der Wiss. 19, 342 and 345. 

2 edited by L. Traube, Poetae latini Aevi Carolini in, 199. 

3 Mon. Germ. Hist, ss 11, (1829), pp. 78 8l -79 4 . 

4 Poetae latini Aevi Carolini iv 1095: apud nos commanens septem liberalibus instruxerat artibus. 

5 Eckehardt’s and Notker’s account seem to suggest that Marcus and Moengal remained at St. Gall 
for the rest of their lives. But Clark (op. cit., 33-34) points out that neither the bishop nor his 
nephew took the vow of stability at St. Gall. 

6 Poetae latini Aevi Carolini III, 199 : quid facies , Beuchell, f los inter belli potent es ? 
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nection we may point to the facts that Moengal-Marcellus probably died 
in 869 (30 Sept.), and his uncle Marcus c. 87^ (1 March) 1 and that both 
are reported to have been aged men. All the same I must concede that 
the counter-argument shows the same lack of stringency as the objection 
does. More conclusive, however, would seem the evidence arising from 
the fact that, although Moengal belonged, no doubt, to the small circle 
of Irish monks of which Sedulius Scottus was the leading representative 2 , 
his name is not mentioned by Sedulius, unless Moengal-Marcellus should be 
identified with Fergus. Moreover, in the manuscripts associated by Lud¬ 
wig Traube, 3 which all bear witness to the important influence of the 
scholars belonging to Sedulius* circle^ on the intellectual life of the 
Continent, we do find the name of Fergus , but not that of Moengal. 

Whatever we are to think of the identification of Moengal-Marcellus 
with Fergus , the name of some Magister Fergus occurs in a ninth-century 
Valenciennes manuscript, MS. 81 (74), f. io2 v formerly belonging to the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Amand near Tournai. This MS. contains a list 
of Greek philosophical terms with their Latin translations. 

Moreover, E. K. Rand (Joh. Scottus , p. xi, n. 1) thinks it probable 
that Fergus was the author of the Solutiones Prisciani Lydi super hiis de 
quibus dubitat Chosroes rex Persarum (critical edition by J. By water, Prisciani 
Lydi quae extant in: Supplementum Aristotelicum, Commentaria in Aris- 
totelem Graeca, xxiii (1886), p. ix). 

As to Marcus* other friends, named by Sedulius Scottus in his 
salutory poem, Beuchell and Blandus seem to have been members of the 
Irish colony at Milan. 3 5 

All these Irish colonies (Liege, 6 St. Gall, Salzburg, Milan) were 
busy writing, copying, and collecting books. In this way these Irish 
scholars exerted a profound influence, in scholastic as well as in doctrinal 
respects, on the great schools of the Continent. 

To return, now, to Iso and Moengal-Marcellus, both are reported to 
have been scholars who taught the whole curriculum of the liberal arts. 7 

1 See the table in Clark, op. tit., 31. 

2 See Clark, op. tit., 37-38. 

3 Work quoted above, p. 38 note 1, p. 348; see also Clark, op. tit., 36. 

4 They are: Fergus, Donngus, Dubthach, Cathasach, Congan, Johannes (= Joh. Scottus, called 
afterwards Eriugena), Marcus Monachus (the uncle of Moengal-Marcellus; as to the title monachus, 
see Clark, op. tit., 37), Dermoth, Blandus, and Beuchell. 

5 See Clark, op. tit., 36. 

6 For the Irish colony at Li&ge, see E. Diimmler, in Neues Archiv xm, 36off. 

7 See E. Lesne, op. tit., 394-39$; Moengal is called by Eckehardt in divinis et humanis eruditissimus 
(op. tit. 78 s4 ). We are expressly told that Moengal taught the seven liberal arts in Eckehardi Casus 
Sti Galli, ibid., 94 a « 27 . 
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Their most famous pupils were Notker Balbulus, Tuotilo, and Salomo n, 
bishop of Constance from c. 87^ till 890; possibly also Salomo 111, who 
was bishop of Constance and at the same time Abbot of St. Gall from 
890-920. We certainly know that Salomo 111 was educated together with 
his brother Waldo at St. Gall by Notker Balbulus and others. I think that 
we may safely accept Eckehardt* s account 1 that Salomo hi was committed 
by his parents to the care of Iso, who was to train the young nobleman 
in the outer school of St. Gall. We saw already (above, p. 37) that Salomo 
11 was one of the pupils of Liutbert of Mainz, who was archbishop of 
Mainz from 863 till 889. But Liutbert had also been one of the masters 
of Salomo in, as is apparent from a letter of Notker Balbulus to the 
brothers Salomo hi and Waldo. 2 3 This training must have been taken 
place before 863, so that Salomo*s training by Iso (died 871) appears 
quite possible .3 Moreover, it seems obvious to assume some connection 
between Liutbert of Mainz and Iso of St. Gall. I believe we possess a 
document testifying to this relation in a Brussels manuscript (MS. 10.661- 
10.66^). 4 

Iso died during GrimakTs abbacy 14 May 8 71. 5 6 Moengal-Marcellus’ 
death is reported in the St. Gall Necrology under 30 Sept., probably 
869.6 

On the death of Grimald in 872 the choice of the Chapter fell on 
Hartmuot, who had already directed the St. Gall community in Grimald’s 
name for many years. Hartmuot (872-883), called by Ratpert 7 scientia 
et moribus nobilitateque preclarus , had been trained at Fulda under Hrabanus 


1 For Moengal, see the preceding note. For Iso, see Lesne, op. cit. y 394. See also Eckehardt, Vita 
Sancti Notkeri: ‘In monasterio S. Galli septem liberalium artium studium floruit, et ille sub Isone 
magistro hoc in tempore literatissimo artium liberalium subtilitates non pro gloria seu favore seculi, 
sed pro utilitate sancte Dei Ecclesie admodum satis doctus fuit. (quoted by Prantl, op. cit. 11 47, 
Anm. 181); also Conradus de Fabaria, Casus Sti Galli , ed. Pertz, in Mon. Germ. Hist. 11 (1829), p. 166 7 . 

2 The passage concerned will be quoted below, p. 79, note 5. 

3 E. Diimmler ( Formelbuch , 108-115) raised some objections against the reliability of Eckehart’s 
accounts; e.g. his information that Salomo 111, thanks to the influence of Abbot Grimald (died 872) 
became Court Chaplain and Chancellor to Louis the German (cp. Clark, op. cit. y 9). Eckehardt 
must have meant Salomo 11 or 1. But I think Dummler’s distrust goes too far when he says (p. 109) 
that Eckehardt has confused the two Salomo*s also when reporting that Salomo 111 hed been a pupil 
of Iso. Dummler’s view is, in this case, wholly based on his wrong interpretation of Notker’s 
account (see Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum Ord. S. Bened., saec. v p. 18) of the arrival of a French monk 
at St. Gall after the monastry of Jumi&ges (Gimedia) had been destroyed. This wrong interpretation 
(cf. his St. Gallische Denkmdler , 223-224 and 259) compelled him to put Notker’s birth as early as 
between 825 and 830, a date that is certainly incorrect. 

4 See below p. 75 ff. 

5 See the Annales Sangallenses , ed. Pertz, Mon. Germ. Hist. ss. I, 76. 

6 See Clark, op. cit., 31 and Necrologia Sti Galli ed. Pertz, Mon. Germ. Hist, ss 11, 78. 

1 Casus Sti Galli , ed. Pertz, Mon. Germ. Hist. 11 (1829) 67“- 45 . 
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Maurus. 1 Like his predecessor he had a keen eye for the spiritual and 
intellectual development of the Abbey. It was under the abbots Grimald 
and Hartmuot that the School of St. Gall reached its culminating point. 
The abbacy of Salomo hi (890-920) is always called the golden age of the 
monastery, 2 but if we have in mind the intellectual life at St. Gall, there 
are no good reasons to think more of the abbacy of Salomo 111 than of 
those of Grimald and Hartmuot. As a matter of fact, Bruckner 3 calls the 
period of Salomo m a second flowering at the same high level; a view 
supported by two facts: the development of St. Gall’s scriptory and 
the contents of the old catalogues of St. Gall’s Library, preserved among 
the St. Gall manuscripts. 

In the second half of the ninth century the St. Gall scriptory was 
modernized . 4 From this time onwards we see the ascendancy of the 
Irish script over the Carolingian minuscule. From the middle of this 
century, too, it is evident from the type of script that remarkable Irish 
powers were active . 5 It would be very supprising indeed if this develop¬ 
ment was not due to the presence of Moengal-Marcellus at St. Gall. 
But the same holds good for the intellectual development (in a more 
restricted sense) of the School: the masters of the art of writing were 
also the teachers of Theology and Arts. During the abbacy of Salomo, 
however, no further development of the scriptory can be shown. 

There exist several catalogues of St. Gall’s Library dating from the 
second half of the ninth century. The oldest catalogue is the so-called 
Carolingian Catalogue , edited by Paul Lehmann . 6 Its first draft dates from 
8^0-860 ; it has been continued till c. 880.7 This catalogue bears witness 
of great accuracy and skill. From the domain of the liberal arts it contains 
Boethius, Arithmetica and Beda, De arte metrica (both among the Libri 
scottice scripti ), and the latter’s De computo and temporibus and De gestis 
Anglorum; futher Isidore, Etymologiae , Liber Different arum, Liber Senten - 
tiarum , and Synonyma ; also several grammar books (Caper, Acroetius, 
Beda, Priscian, Donatus, Asporius, Pompeius, Alcuinus, Adaloldus, 
Servius); finally, Solinus Polyhistor , a Mappa mundi , Descriptio octo prin- 

1 See above, p. 36. 

2 See Clark, op. cit., 9-11. According to Clark (p. 10), during the thirty years of Salomo’s rule the 
Abbey had not only acquired vast wealth, but it had also reached its culminating point as a centre of 
learning. 

3 op. cit., in, 40. 

4 ibid., 2 $ ff. 

5 See Bruckner, op. cit., in 41. 

6 M.A.B.K. ( = Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge Deutschlands and der Schweiz ) I, Miinchen 1918, nr. 
16, pp. 66-82. 

7 See Lehmann, (op. cit., 70), followed by Bruckner (op. cit., 33, n. 60). 
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cipalium vitiorum (sc. Ebonis Episcopi), the Gesta Alexandria and several 
medical books. 

The second catalogue is a list of books acquired not long before, 
during the abbacy of Grimald (841-872), mainly by Hartmuot, who, 
as we saw, studied under Hrabanus Maurus. It was printed by Lehmann in 
M.A.B.K. 1, nr. 17, pp. 82-84. Apart from theological works it contains 
only Isidore, Etymologiae , Priscian, Pompeius, and a copy of the Gesta 
Alexandri. 

The next catalogue is that of the private library of Abbot Grimald, 
which, after his death (872), fell to the community of St. Gall. It was 
printed by Lehmann M.A.B.K. 1, nr. 20, pp. 88-89 (Istos autem libros 
domnus Grimoldus de suo dedit ad Sanctum Galium ). It contains in the field of 
philosophy and the liberal arts: Boethius, Consolatio , Alchvine, Dialectica 
and Rhetorica , Ebo, De octo principalibus vitiis and St. Cyprian, De XII 
abusivis ; further a Medicinalis Liber and an Astrologia. 

The fourth catalogue is a list of the books copied by order of Abbot 
Hartmuot. This, too, was printed by Lehmann, M.A.B.K. 1, nr. 18, pp. 
8^-86 (Hos vero idem Hartmotus, post Grimaldum abba constitutes,.. . in 
diebus regiminis sui fecit conscribi ). It contains no titles of books in the 
realm of the liberal arts, but, according to Bruckner, 1 this catalogue is 
not complete and it does certainly not contain the total production 
during Hartmuot’s abbacy. In this time the great Carolingian Catalogue 
was also continued, although there are no entries for the greater part 
of new acquisitions. 2 3 

The last catalogue relevant here is that of the private library of 
Hartmuot composed at Hartmuot’s voluntary abdication in 8833 (printed 
text by Lehmann, M.A.B.K. nr. 19, pp. 86-87). Among its works on 
the liberal arts are: Beda, De Natura rerum et temporibus and Computus; 
Isidore, Etymologiae; further a Liber Medicinalis , Martianus Capella, De 
nuptiis Mercurii et Philologiae libri duo; item De septem liberalibus artibus 
libri septem; Boethius, Consolatio (two copies), and a Mappa mundi. 

It is interesting to note that during the abbacy of Salomo 111 (890-920) 
none of the new acquisitions was catalogued and that the scribae confined 
themselves to copy the old Carolingian Catalogue. 

During the abbacy of Hartmuot the monks trained by Iso and Moengal- 
Marcellus were not only copying important works, but they were also 

1 op. cit., III, 38-39. 

2 See Bruckner, op. cit., hi 39. 

3 See Lehmann, loc. cit. and Bruckner, op. cit., 111 42, n. 211. 
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scholars and artists in their own right. Among them the most famous 
were Notker Balbulus, Tuotilo and the eruditissimus et benignissimus doctor 
Wichram. 1 

Notker Balbulus (c. 840-912) was a renowned scholar and a poet 
and musician of a high order. 2 Tuotilo, who died in the same year as 
Notker, was a man of versatile gifts, a poet, a player on several instru¬ 
ments, a sculptor and an architect. 3 

Among the so-called Formulae Salomonis we have a letter of a teacher 
to two of his pupils, secular priests educated in the monastery. The 
editor 4 found strong arguments in support of the authorship of Notker 
Balbulus, who probably addressed his exhortatio to Salomo ill and the 
latter’s brother Waldo, his former pupils. In this letter Notker admonish¬ 
es them not to neglect their studies and he sums up the schoolprogramme 
of those days: grammar, dialectics, rhetoric, geography, astronomy, 
Holy Writ and theology: 

... indignor, seu potius doleo, quod tanto tempore lacte, vel potius solido cibo, 
nutriti iterum egeatis instrui que sint elementa et qualiter ea coniuncta sillabam, 
sillabe vero connexe dictionem, dictiones vero ordinate composite 5 intelligibilem 
perficiant orationem, cum et dicendi diuturnitate et etatis maturitate ad hoc 
pervenisse debueritis ut de difficillimis grammatice artis questionibus disputare, 
de dialectice tendiculis astuto et celeri pede elabi, de invectionibus rethorice 
victores exire, de regionum situ querere, de cursu planetarum vario scitari, de 
stellarum effectibus admirari, de invisibilibus et supercelestibus aliquid novi iugiter 
audire pro ludo et iocunditate nimia duceretis de Legis et Prophetarum obscuris 
enigmatibus quiddam cotidie vel solvendum vel etiam ceteris ignotum proponere- 
tis, ut si nos ea sciremus, pariter ea sciretis et vos, si autem nesciremus, ad potioris 
scientie personam referremus. Si vero et ilia propter humanarum rerum imper- 
fectionem ad earn quam proponeremus questionem minus idonea solvendam 
reperiretur, non esset vobis indignum ut cum magistris ecclesiarum aliquid habe- 
retis incognitum. Tandem increpiti, vel potius commoniti, socordiam et pigri- 
tiam discutite et ad interrogandum nos vel respondendum nobis totis vos viribus 
preparate... (= Vienna, Vind. Pal. lat. 1609, ff. 46 r -46 v = ed. Diimmler, p. 

Thus this letter affords us a glimpse of the activity in the School of 
St. Gall about 870. 

In 883 the Emperor Charles the Fat (881-887) paid a special visit 


1 See Bruckner, op. cit., 38. 

2 Clark, op. cit., 10. 

3 Clark, op. cit., 10-11. 

4 E. Diimmler, Das Formelbuch, pp. 50-^2; 146-147; he puts the letter between 878 and 882. 

5 Diimmler wrongly takes this word as an adjective (composite). 
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to St. Gall. On this occasion he consented to Hartmuot’s request to be 
relieved of his office. Hartmuot became a recluse on the domain of the 
Abbey and there he lived on for many years. We have an official docu¬ 
ment dating from 890 and bearing his signature. 1 

In 890 Salomo was elected as the new abbot of St. Gall by Arnulf, 
grandson of Louis the German. 2 About the same time the king also 
appointed him to the see of Constance. 3 He ruled till 920 under the 
name of Salomo 111. During his abbacy St. Gall reached its highest material 
prosperity* and continued its eminent position as a centre of learning. 
Until 912 the Abbey School took advantage of the presence of such 
famous masters as Notker Balbulus and Tuotilo. 

Dating from the day of Salomo 111 there exists a kind of encyclopedia 
of all the sciences then known: the so-called Glossarium Salomonis. A vast 
number of technical terms and various phrases used in the fields of theolo¬ 
gy, philosophy, grammar, dialectics, rhetoric, history, poetry, medicine, 
etc., are arranged in alphabetical order and supplied with explanations, 
sometimes rather detailed ones. The Glossarium has been preserved in 
several manuscripts, always with a second glossary . 3 5 The Glossarium 
Salomonis is not an original work but turns out to be an abbreviation of a 
glossary made in France in the seventh (or eight) century, the so-called 
Liber Glossarum or Glossarium Ansuleubi . 6 An Einsiedlen manuscript 7 of 
the Glossarium Salomonis mentions the fact that Salomo ordered it (i.e. 
the compilation) 8 to be made. 

During the abbacy of Salomo*s successors the fortunes of St. Gall 
declined. Salomo had always been a powerful ally of Louis the Child 
(900-911) and Conrad (911-919), the last kings of Charlemagne’s 
linage. In 919 the Saxon dynasty came to power. The new rulers were 
not interested in Swabian affairs and did not show any interest in the 
distant Alpine monastery. Various disasters befell the community: the 


1 See Clark, op. tit., p. 9. 

2 For the genealogical tree of the Salomos, see Clark, op. tit., 110. 

3 See Clark, op. tit., 9. For his life and works, see U. Zeller, Bischof Salomo III von Konstanz, Abt von 
St. Gallen , Leipzig 1910. 

4 See Clark, op. tit., 9-11. 

5 I shall return to the glossaries later on. 

6 The Glossarium Salomonis seems to have been compiled from a abbreviated copy of the Glossarium 
Ansuleubi (of the type of Munich C.L.M. 14.429) and the so-called Abavus- glossary (of the recension 
of Paris, B.N. Lat. 7640); see G. Goetz in Leipziger Abhandlungen , Phil. Hist. Klasse xm (1893), P* 
24* ff. 

7 See Manitius, Gescb. der Lat. Litt. des M.A. 1, 59£. 

8 In Munich C.L.M. 17.1^2 the work is attributed to Salomo ill himself. 
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attack of the Hungarians (in 92 £ or 926), 1 the great fire of the monastery, 
lit by one of its own pupils (in 9 3 7), 1 2 and the raids of the Saracenes a few 
years later (in 934). 3 

The second half of the tenth century witnessed a revival of the 
School, a revival closely associated with the names of two Notkers 
(Notker Physicus and Notker Labeo) and three Eckehardts. Clark 
ascribes this recovery to the vitality of the Abbey traditions. 4 For the 
new generation of scholars were the spiritual sons of Notker Balbulus and 
his contemporaries: Gerald, a pupil of Notker Balbulus, was the teacher 
of Eckehardt 1 and Eckehardt n; Notker Labeo and Eckehardt 111 were 
their pupils and afterwards their successors. Moreover, we are not justi¬ 
fied to regard the period that followed on the abbacy of Salomo 111 as 
one of mere decline. Good schooltraditions seem to have survived. It is 
noticeable that also after 920 the School continued to send forth some 
of its famous scholars to other monasteries. St. Ulrich (890-973) introduc¬ 
ed the St. Gall curriculum and its teaching methods at Augsburg.s 

The most celebrated figure of this time was Notker the Physician 
(died 97£, 12 Nov.). His skill in medicine was so great that he was once 
summoned to the imperial Court for a consultation. 6 The important 
fact about Eckehardt 11, teacher of both the inner and the outer School, 
was that through Hadwig, the Duchess of Swabia, he obtained access to 
the Court, so that St. Gall became connected with the Ottoman 
Renaissance. 7 

For the rest, the period between c. 920-c. 980 does not seem to 
have been a very productive one, as may appear form the inactivity of 
the St. Gall Scriptory in those days . 8 We have but a few manuscripts 
dating from that time, only part of which were written at St. Gall, e.g. 
the St. Gall codex 820. 9 

The new revival set in under abbot Immo (976-984) and reached 
its zenith during the abbacy of Burkhardt 11 (1001-1022), a cousin of 


1 The library, however, had been transferred to Reichenau before. See Eckehardt Casus Sti Galli, 
in Mon. Germ. Hist. ss. II, (1829), 105 5 ' 6 . 

2 According to Eckehardt (ibid., p. ic>5 # ' 7 , many books were stolen on this occasion. 

3 See Clark, op. cit., 11-14. 

4 op. cit., 14. 

5 See F. A. Specht, Geschichte des Unterrichtswesens in Deutschland von den ahesten Zeiten bis zur Mitte 
des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts, Stuttgart 1885, p. 321. 

6 See Clark, op. cit., 13. 

7 See Clark, op. cit., 14. 

8 See Bruckner, op. cit., 111, 44-45. 

9 Bruckner, however, doubts (op. cit., 111,85) the St. Gall provenance of pp. 31-62, which contain 
a.o. the well-known Dialectica. 
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Notker Labeo. He was the last abbot of St. Gall to actively promote 
learning. The outstanding figure of Burkhardt’s abbacy was Notker 
Labeo (c. 950-1022). He is reported to have been the most learned 
man of St. Gall within memory: nostre memorie hominum doctissimus. 1 In 
fact, he appears to have been versed in all the disciplines of his age: 
theology, grammar, dialectics, rhetoric, mathematics, astronomy, music, 
and poetry. He is most famous for his translations (and adaptations) of 
Latin works into Old High German. When Swabian soldiers in 1022 
brought the plague back home with them from Italy after the campaign 
of Henry 11, causing many of the St. Gall monks to be carried away by 
the pestilence, Notker Labeo was among the victims. He died 1022, 
29 June. 

In 1034 Conrad 11 ordered the monastery to adopt the Cluniac 
Reform and he forced on the community a new abbot, Nortpert (1037- 
1072). 1 His rule permanently crippled the intellectual life of the 
monastery. Out of this time we know of only a single scholar of note: 
Eckehardt iv, who directed the School of St. Gall from 1031 to 1060. 
He was the foremost expert on the old history of the Abbey and its 
Schools, and in the last years of his life he continued the Casus Sti Galli 
of Ratpert from Salomo’s days until 975. 2 

Before finishing this section I would like to point out the various influ¬ 
ences that contributed to the development of the St. Gall School. 

To begin with the Irish influence . 3 Clark distinguishes* for our 
period - apart from the continual stream of Irish pilgrims who passed 
through St. Gall on their journey to or from Rome -, two successive 
waves of Irish immigration at St. Gall: first, in the seventh century, the 
arrival of a number of Irish missionaries; secondly, in the ninth century, 
the general exodus from Ireland on account of the depredations by the 
Danes brought several Irish scholars at St. Gall. 

There was also the Anglo-Saxon influence,* which, however, was 
rather an indirect one. The Celtic monks at St. Gall greatly outnumbered 
their Anglo-Saxons brethren. Nevertheless, the debt of St. Gall to 
Britain was considerable. Clark contrasts the Irish individual monks on 
the one hand with the Venerable Bede a scholar (died 736) and St. 
Boniface a missionary (died 754) and Alchvine a teacher (died 804) on 

1 M.V.G. xix, 308. 

2 See Clark, op. cit ., 15. 

3 For a short survey of the history of the St. Gall Abbey from Notpert’s time down to 1805, when 
it came to an inglorious end, see Clark, op. cit., 15-17. 

4 Cf. Clark, op. cit., 18-54. 

5 op. cit., 54. 
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the other. 1 The contribution of these three man to the spritual and the 
intellectual development of St. Gall (like that of all Western Europe) can 
hardly be overestimated 2 . For our purpose the high popularity of Alch- 
vine at St. Gall is especially important. His text-books on grammar, 
dialectics and rhetoric were used at the abbey, whose first abbot, 
Grimald, had himself been trained by Alchvine. 3 

This influence of Alchvine at St. Gall came by several ways: via 
the Fulda School, whose great promotor Hrabanus Maurus (776-8^6) 
had himself been a pupil of Alchvine at Tours; via the abbey of Reiche- 
nau, whose abbot Waldo had been also trained at Tours and had been 
abbot of St. Gall till 784; in 838 Walafrid Strabo, Hraban’s most gifted 
pupil, became abbot of Reichenau. We have already spoken of the con¬ 
nections of St. Gall with Fulda and Reichenau.* 

Concluding, the following questions may be raised: (1) what works on 
the Trivial Arts composed at St. Gall have been preserved?; (2) from 
which period do they date? In order to get at an answer to these questions 
I propose, in the next section, to start from the works hitherto ascribed 
to Notker Labeo and his School. 

2 . The works concerning the Trivium commonly attributed to Notker Labeo and 

his School 

No doubt one of the most celebrated men of the School of St. Gall 
was Notker Labeo (c. 9^0-1022). Many works are attributed to this 
master or, at least, to the masters of St. Gall who lived about the year 
1000. I confine myself to the works on the Trivium: grammar, dialectics, 
rhetoric. Most of the works ascribed to Notker and his School were 
edited by Paul Piper . 3 5 Jakob Grimm 6 and Heinrich Hattemer 7 took 
Notker Labeo to be the author of all these works come down to us. 
J. Wackernagel, 8 however, followed by Carl Prantl 9 and Manitius, 10 
assumed that not all those works were by Notker’s own hand, though 

1 See Clark, op. cit. y sg-yo. 

2 See Clark, op. cit ., 66. 

3 For the high esteem of Alchvine at St. Gall,see also Notker’s anecdotes about him, in De Gestis 
Caroli Magni. 

4 above, p. 36. 

5 Paul Piper, Die Schriften Notkers und seiner Schule /, Freiburg, 1882. 

6 Jakob Grimm, Gottinger Gelehrter Anzeiger 183^, 92. 

7 H. Hattemer, Denkmahle des MitteJalters in, 3 Ff. 

8 J. Wackernagel, Gesch. der deutschen Litt. y 80-81. 

9 Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande II, 61. 

l 0 Gesch. der Lat. Litt. des M.A. 11, 696. 
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they are all supposed to be written if not by Notker himself, yet by 

some contemporary master of St. Gall. 

The works under discussion are preserved in several manuscripts. 

In listing them, I have adhered to Piper’s division: 

1. a short piece Quis sit dialectics, Zurich ms, C i 2 i fip. 54 v ~55 v , 
printed by Piper, op.cit ., p. vi-vii. 

2. a piece entitled De Dijinitione (!) philosophic, preserved in the same 
Zurich manuscript, ff. 55 v -58 v ; printed by Piper, op.cit., p. vii-xi. 

3. the beginnings of a tract on philosophical and rhetorical questions, 
with the manuscript title: De principalibus questionibus, preserved 
in the same Zurich manuscript, f. 59*. It is to be found in Piper, 
op.cit., p. XI-XII. 

4. a treatise with the manuscript title De arte rethorica, preserved in 
the same Zurich manuscript, ff. 59 r -7i v ; in Munich, C.L.M. 4621, 
ff- £7 v "7£ r ; at Brussels, Royal Library, ms. 10.661-10.66$ ff. 
58 ra -6o rb ). It was edited by Piper, op.cit., p. 645 28 -6 84 I 3. 

5. the foregoing work is preceeded in the Munich manuscript (ff. 
47 r -$7 v ), by what Piper calls a general introduction, printed by 
him under the incorrect title De Arte Rhetorica, op.cit., p. 623-642. 
The correct title is given by the Munich manuscript C.L.M. 4621, 
f. 47 1 *: Dialogs inter magi strum et discipulum de Dialectica et Rhetorica. 

6. a treatise entitled Quomodo VII circumstantie rerum in legendo ordinande 
sint, preserved at Brussels, ms. 10.661-10.665, ff. 6o rb -64 va ; 
printed by Piper, op.cit., pp. xiii-xlix. 

7. a short piece with the title: De natura quid sit, preserved at Brussels, 
ms. 10.661-10.66$, ff. 62 vb , printed by Piper, op.cit ., p. xlix-li. 

8. a treatise on logic with the title dialectica, preserved in the 
Brussels ms. f. 62 vb -64 va , printed by Piper, op.cit., p. lxi-lxxv. 

9. a treatise with the title Distributio omnium specierum nominum inter 
cathegorias Aristotelis, preserved in the same Brussels ms., ff. 6^ ra - 
6£ vb , printed by Piper, op.cit., p. lxxv-lxxxix; the rest of the 
treatise is found in the same ms., f. 74 ra -74 vb and was edited by 
Piper in Zeitschriftfiir deutsche Philologie 22, Halle 1890, pp. 278-286. 

10. The Categoriae, an Old High German translation and adaptation of 
of the first treatise of the Aristotelian Organon, preserved in two 
St. Gall manuscripts: completely in cod. 818, pp. 3-143 and partly 
in cod. 825, pp. 275-338. The text was printed by Piper, in his 
edition of the writings by Notker and his School (1, p. 367-495). 

11. The Perihermeneias, a translation and adaptation of Aristotle’s Peri - 
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hermeneias , preserved in a St. Gall manuscript, cod. 818, pp. 143- 
246, printed by Piper, op.cit ., 1 p. 499-588. 

12. A small treatise entitled de partibus logicae, preserved complete¬ 
ly in Zurich, C. 1 21, ff. 5i v -54 v and incompletely in a Vienna 
manuscript: Vind. Pal. Lat. 275, f. 91 v and at St. Gall, cod. 242, 
p. 267; the St. Gall manuscript 111 contains (p. 352) some of the 
Old High German Sprichworter of this treatise. 1 2 It was edited by 
Piper, op.cit ., p. S 9 i~S 9 S- 

13. A treatise on syllogisms: de syllogismis, preserved in the Zurich 
manuscript C 121, ff. 28 r -49 r , printed by Piper, op.cit ., pp. 596- 
622. 

14. In Martiani Capellae De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii Libri duo , 2 
preserved in St. Gall, ms. 872, pp. 4-170, printed by Piper, op.cit ., 
p. 687-847. 

The attentive reader of this maze of writings will be forcibly struck by 
the great dissimilarity of the several works. On this account Prantl 
(11, 61, Anm. 244) thought it evident that not all of them were written 
by Notker Labeo but were composed by others under Notker’s direc¬ 
tion. Prantl (who did not know all the works above-mentioned) dis¬ 
tinguished between the more elementary and superficial treatises like 
the Tractatus inter magistrum et discipulum de Dialectica et Rhetorica (our 
number (5)) and the treatise De partibus logicae (our number (12)) on 
the one hand, and the more elaborate and thorough works, such as the 
Categoriae , the Perihermeneias , and the treatise De syllogismis (our numbers 
(10), (11), and (13)) at the other hand. 

The differences are so striking indeed as to make the authorship of 
a single person very doubtful, if not impossible. 

PrantTs solution of this difficulty — to look for the authors in Not- 
ker’s surroundings - is hardly tenable. Prantl would suggest that Notker’s 
pupils and fellow-masters were third-rate figures beside Notker. The 
correct solution seems to be that part of the works ascribed hitherto 3 
to Notker Labeo, are not by his hand, but were written (in the School 
of St. Gall?) at a much earlier period. It is the aim of this paper to investi¬ 
gate which works concerning the Trivium must be attributed to Notker 
Labeo, and to what period or persons the other works hitherto ascribed 
to him really belong. 


1 See Piper in Zeitschriftfiir deutsche Philologie 13, Halle 1881, p. 446. 

2 Cf. below, p. 50. 

3 Ueberweg-Geyer, Die Patristische und Scholastische Philosophic 11 1960, p. 180; M. Manitius, Ge- 
schichte der Lat. Litt. des M.A. 11, p. 695-699. 
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3. The authentic works on the arts of the Trivium by Notker Labeo 


The Brussels ms 10.61^-10.729, f. $8 ra (dating from the twelfth 
century) contains a letter by Notker Labeo addressed to Bishop Hughes 
11 of Sion (998-1017). It has been printed several times 1 2 and opens thus: 

Domino Sedunensi Episcopo Hugoni Notkerus coenobita Sancti Galli salutem. 
Valde letatus sum quando per relatum nuntii sospitatem Vestram audivi... etc. 


After some more remarks Notker comes to speak about his own activi¬ 
ties in the field of the Liberal Arts. Discussing the usefulness of the Libe¬ 
ral Arts, he says (I quote from the manuscript; the interpunction is mine): 


Sunt enim ecclesiastici libri - et precipue quidem in scolis legendi - quos impos¬ 
sible est sine illis (sc. artibus) prelibatis ad intellectum integrum duci. Ad quos 
dum accessum habere nostros vellem scolasticos, ausus sum facere rem pene 
inusitatam: ut latine scripta in nostram conatus sim vertere et sillogystice aut 
figurate aut suasorie dicta per Aristotilem vel Ciceronem vel alium artigraphum 
elucidare ... etc. 

Next, Notker mentions his Boethius, De Consol. Philos ., some tracts on 
the Holy Trinity; further the so-called Disticha Catonis t VergiTs Bucolica 
and the Andria of Terentius. He continues: 


Mox et prosam et artes temptare me voluerunt. Et transtuli Nuptias Philologie , et 
Cathegorias Aristotilis et Peryermeneias , et Principia Arithmetice... etc. Nec solum 
hec sed et novam Kethoricam et Computum novum et alia quedam opuscula latine 
conscripsi. Horum nescio an aliquid dignum sit venire in manus Vestras. Sed si 
vultis ea ... etc. 


He finishes his letter mentioning a mutual loan of books, from which 
it appears that at the end of his life Notker had the Rhetorica Ciceronis 
(= De Inventione libri 11), and Marius Victorinus* commentary at hisdis- 

From this letter it would appear that Notker is the author of the 
following works concerning the Trivial Arts: 

I. an Old High German translation and adaptation of Martianus 
Capella, De Nuptiis Philologie et Mercurii , (our number (14), above 



1 J. Grimm in Kleinere Schriften v, 190-191; H. Hattemer, Denkmahle in, 3-$; P. Piper, op. cit., 
8^9-861. 

2 Qj Fabii Laurentii Victorini Explanationum in Rhetoricam M. Tullii Ciceronis libri duo , ed. Halm in 
Rhetores latini minores t pp. 1 £3-304. 



p. 49), only Book 1 and 11. This is a complete treatise, since in 
Notker’s days the title De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii bears on 
the two first works only, the seven other books being referred to as: 
Martiani Capellae De septem liberalibus artibus libri septem. 1 

II. an Old High German translation and adaptation of Boethius’ 
translation of Aristotle, Categoriae and his commentary on that 
work; our number (10), above, p. 48. 

III. an Old High German translation and adaptation of Boethius* 
translation of Aristotle, Perihermeneias and his commentary on this 
work; our number (11), above, p. 48. 

New critical editions of all these works are being prepared (and 
have partly been published) by E. H. Sehrt and Taylor Starck. 2 3 4 5 

IV. Moreover, Notker mentions a work of his own hand on Rhetoric: 
sed et novam Khetoricam et Computum novum et alia quedam opuscula 
latine conscripsi. Which of all the works (or rather, parts of such a 
work) on rhetoric generally ascribed to Notker Labeo has the 
author in mind here? Piper edited (1, pp. 623-684) what he consider¬ 
ed to be Notker’s Rhetoric , but it contains at least two different 
parts: 

a . the work edited by Piper in his edition 1, pp. 623-643. 

b. the work edited by Piper in his edition 1, pp. 643 28 -6 84. 

Piper took part (a) to be a general introduction to part (fc), because the 
former part preceeds the latter in the Munich ms. C.L.M . 4621, flf. 
47 r -£7 v and £7 v -7£ r > while in the Brussels ms. 10.61^-10.729, f. ^8 ra 
the second treatise (b): de materia artis rhetoricae is preceeded 
by what Piper considers to be the final part of treatise (a ).3 Manitius 
already pointed* to the somewhat enigmatic character of what is suppos¬ 
ed to be Notker’s Rhetoric and he asked* for a thorough investigation. 
Piper, who also considered some other treatises (De syllogismis , De parti- 
bus logicae ) to be parts of Notker’s Rhetoric , will sometimes show a lack 
of accuracy. For instance, the treatises De syllogismis and De partibus 
logicae are so entirely dissimilar in form and style, they are so different 
as regards their importance, as to make it impossible that both of them 
should belong to the same treatise. Nor do the treatises Piper edited 

1 Cf. the item in the Hartmuot Catalogue, above, p. 42 ; also G. Nuchelmans, Philologie et son 
manage avec Mercure , in Latomus, Revue d'^tudes latines 16 (19^7), pp. 92 and 98, note 4. 

2 Notkers des Deutschen Werke, nach den Handschriften neu herausgegeben von E. H. Sehrt und Taylor 
Starck, Halle/Saale 1933ff. 

3 That this is not exactly the case, will appear later (below, p. 52). 

4 Gesch. der lat. Litt. des Mitt. II, p. 699. 

5 ibid., p. 699, note 2. 
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(i De arte rhetorical his edition pp. 623-684) as Notker’s Rhetoric , form 
a logical or stilistic unity. We must in what Piper calls Notker’s Rhetoric 
distinguish two main parts: 

a. the treatise edited by Piper, pp. 64£ 28 -684 ! 3 

b. what Piper edited (pp. 62 3-64£ 27 ) as a general introduction (see 
his Einleitung , p. lxxxix) to the former treatise consists in itself 
of three incoherent parts: 

(a) a (not wholly complete) treatise on Philosophy and its parts. 
It bears in some of the manuscripts the more correct title: trac- 
TATUS INTER MAGISTRUM ET DISCIPULUM DE DIALECTICA ET RETHO- 
rica. I consider this work as a ninth century product of school 
teaching. 1 

(P) a passus opening with the words: olim disparuit cvius facies 
depingenda est (his edition pp. 643 i - 644«), and ending: Tu autem , 
lector , etc. 

(y) a passus opening with the words: Omnis res argumentando con - 
frmatur etc. ; it has the explicit: 


Facta autem, casus, et orationes tribus ex temporibus considerabuntur: quid 
fecerit, quid sibi acciderit, quid dixerit, in preterito tempore; quid faciat, quid 
sibi accidat, quid dicat, in presenti tempore; quid facturus sit, quid ipsi casurum 
sit, qua sit usurus oratione, in futuro tempore. Ac personis quidem hec attributa 
esse videntur. 

This is neither a work by Notker nor by any other medieval author, 
but a fragment of Cicero, De Inventione Book 1, Chap, xxiv (34)-xxv 
(36), in the Hubbell edition pp. 70-74. 

It seems to be rather dubious whether the treatise edited by Piper as the 
Rhetoric of Notker Labeo is a work by Notker Labeo’s hand. It occurs in 
the Zurich ms C 121, ff. £9 r -7i v under the title de rethorica and is 
without what Piper supposed to be the general introduction to it, whereas 
the last part (y) of the supposed general introduction (being really, as 
we have seen, a fragment of Cicero’s De Inventione ) in this manuscript 
follows (ff 7i v -73 r ) Notker’s Rhetoric. I shall discuss the composition of 
this work afterwards. 2 

The same can be said of the other would-be Rhetoric- fragments 
hitherto ascribed to Notker Labeo or his School. In the next section it 
will be shown that they, at least parts of them, date from an earlier 
period than Notker Labeo’s time. 

1 See below, p. 82-83. 

2 See below, p. 65 ff. 



I will now continue my list of Notker’s works on the Arts of the 
Trivium. 

V. The treatise De syllogismis (our number (13)) is considered as the 
most profound tract on logic among the works ascribed to Notker 
Labeo. It is not mentioned expressis verbis in Notker’s letter to 
bishop Hugues, but it fits in very well with Notker’s works as to 
style and compositorial structure. Moreover, it should be noted 
that Notker wrote this letter in or before 1017, the year of 
Hugues’ death. Therefore Notker had at least some five years to 
write the treatise De Syllogismis. 

As to the other works on the arts of the Trivium (our numbers (1), (9) 
and (12)) generally attributed hitherto to Notker Labeo and his School, 
it would seem to be useful to analyse the manuscripts concerned. 


4. An analysis oj the manuscripts concerned 

Ten manuscripts preserved in several libraries ar being considered here 
for a discussion. Four of them were still unknown to Piper. Monsignor 
Grabmann 1 was the first to point to the St. Gall manuscript 820, which 
contains (pp. £1-62) the well-known Dialectica , attributed hitherto to 
Notker Labeo. I found in a Zurich manuscript (Zentralbibliothek ms c 98) 
the same Dialectica along with some other works, and in Vienna ( Vind. 
Pal. Lat. 2£o8) and Munich ( C.L.M. 19.473) two other copies of the 
Dialogus de Dialectica et Rethorica. 

A. Zurich, Zentralbibliothek ms c 98 is a parchment manuscript of 
68ff. For a description of this manuscript, see L. C. Mohlberg, Katalog 
der Handschrijten der Zentralbibliothek, Zurich 19^1, 1 Mittelalterliche Hand - 
schriften , pp. £i-£2 and 360 (some corrections and additions); also the 
magnificent work of A. Bruckner on the Swiss scriptories. 2 Mohlberg, 
pp. g 1 -$2 follows Bruckner (< op.cit ., 111, 126-127) in dating this manu¬ 
script in the eleventh century. This indication, however, is certainly 
wrong, and seems to be based on a mistake (or misprint?) in Bruckner’s 
book, Mohlberg in his Berichtungen und Erganzungen , p. 360 corrects: 
‘statt 11 Jahrh. lies 9/10 Jahrh’. 

Our manuscript contains the following works: 


1 Bearbeitungen und Auslegungen der aristotelischen Logik aus der Zeit von Peter Abailard bis Petrus Hispanus , 
in: Abhandlungen der Preusischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-Hist. Klasse $ (Berlin, 
* 937 ), P. 11. 

2 quoted above, p. 36, note 1. 
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ff. i r -2 2 r Incipit distributio omnium specierum nominis inter cathego- 
rias Aristotelis. Octo partes orationes in grammatica... 

Expl:... species sunt qualitatis. 

For this treatise, see below, p. 83. 
ff. 22 r -38 v the well-known Dialectica. 

Inc. : Dialectica est bene disputandi scientia. Est autem bene disputare cum rati one 
quid affirmare vel negare. Hec ratio affirmandi vel negandi in syllogismis fere est 
et argumentis et diffinitionibus... 

Expl .: Et cum Aristoteles eque laboraverit in utrisque, idest in docendis syllogis¬ 
mis apodictice, in quibus omne iudicium est que credi aut non credi debeant, et in 
inveniendis argumentis dialectice, in quibus nondum est iudicium certum sed 
questio, multum incusat Stoicos Cicero, eoquod solum sibi assumpserint magiste- 
rium iudicandi et dereliquerint earn partem que est inveniendi. 

ff. 38 v -66 v Incipit quomodo septem circumstantie rerum in legendo 
ordinande sint: Quis, Quid, Ubi, Quando, Cur, Quimodus, Unde fa- 
cultas. 


Sciendum quod quinque principales (sunt) orationes, ut Boetius in Commentariis 
Periermeniarum docet, enuntiativa, imperativa, optativa, interrogativa, invitativa... 
Expl. Item. Quodsi in eos (a lacune in consequence of a damage) fortuna potest 

qui suas rationes omnes in casum in (.) committenda fortune ne magnam 

nimis (.) ninationem. Hec tarn brevis continua (.) venit prolixior est 

historiographorum. 

ff. 67 r+v a fragment from Priscian, Inst. Gramm. 111, 1 : 

Inc. Comparativum est quod significat... 

Expl. ... et est ilia substantia... sensus et non plenus sensus positivi. 

The manuscript was written at St. Gall by several ninth-century hands. 
It belonged to the monastery, as appears from the St. Gall stamp on the 
fly leaf. 

B. Zurich, Zentralbibliothek ms c 121 is a parchment manuscript of 
206 ff. Mohlberg ( op.cit ., pp. £9 and 362) and Bruckner (< op.cit ., 111 
127) give a detailed description of this manuscript. It dates from the 
ninth and eleventh centuries. 

It contains the following works: 

ff. i v -28 r the second book of Isidore, Differentiae in a hand dating 
from c. 800-8^0 (See Bruckner, op.cit. , ill, 127 and Mohl¬ 
berg, op.cit ., 362). It was printed by Migne, P.L. 83, col. 
69-98. 
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f. 2 8 r -49 r Notker Labeo’s treatise De syllogismis (see above, p. 49). 
f. 49 v -£i v Oratio philosophiae ad Deum = a fragment of Notker Labeo, 
In Boethii De Consol. Philos ., printed by Piper, op.cit ., 176- 
179. 

f. £i v -£4 v De partibus loice (Piper, 591-59$). 
f. 54 y -55 y Quis sit dialecticus (Piper, vi-vii). 
f. 55 y -$ 8 V De diflnitione (!) philosophic (Piper, vii-xi). 
f. 5$ t De principalihus questionibus (Piper, XI xn). 
f. 59 T -Ji y De materia artis rhetorice (Piper, 645-684). 
f. 71 v -73 r A fragment of Cicero, De Inventione (I, 34-36, see above, 
p. 52). It was printed by Piper, 1, 644-645 as part of what 
he supposed to be the general introduction to De Arte 
Rhetorica. This part of the manuscript was written at St. 
Gall in several eleventh-century hands, 
f. 73 r -2o6 v Theological works by Bede, written in eleventh century 
hands (printed by Migne, P.L. 93, col. 9-130). 

This manuscript, too, bears the stamp of the St. Gall monastery. 

C. Sankt Gallen, Stiftsbibliothek , ms hi is a parchment manuscript of 
352 pp. For a description, see G. Scherer, Verzeichnis der Handschriften 
von St. Gallen , Halle 1875 and Bruckner, op.cit. ill, 69. It was written 
at St. Gall in several hands c. 875 (see Bruckner, loc.cit.). It contains 
p. 352 some of the Old High German texts of the small treatise De parti¬ 
bus logicae. 

D. Sankt Gallen, Stiftsbibliothek , ms 242, a parchment manuscript of 
285 pp. For a description, see Scherer (op.cit.) and Bruckner (in, 85). 
It contains (pp. 267-268) a fragment of De partibus logicae . According to 
Bruckner (hi, 85), the pp. 253-268 were written at St. Gall by several 
hands of the ninth or tenth century. It is of interest that this codex 
contains several works by Aldhelmus, Sedulius Scottus and Notker 
Balbulus. 

E. Sankt Gallen, Stiftsbibliothek , ms 820, a parchment manuscript of 
176 pp. For a description, see Scherer (loc.cit.) and Bruckner (in, 
117-118). It contains (pp. 2-50) Boethius’ first commentary on Aristotle, 
De Interpretation, followed (second half of p. 50 and first half of p. 51) 
by a fragment of the same work: Hec etiam si non predicerentur ... alia vero 
magis quidem in pluribus , alterum (here the text breaks off) = Migne 
P.L. 64, col. 337B1-338B13 = ed. Meiser 1, 119 f. Scherer is wrong in 
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speaking of an addition ‘which does not occur in our Boethius text’ 1 . 
On pp. £i (second half)-62 follows the well-known Dialectica (see above 
p. 48). Pp. 72-172 provide us with a complete copy of Cicero, De 
Inventione. The last five pages of our manuscript contain a fragment of a 
work on rhetoric, that I have hitherto failed to identify. The pages 
31-62 (containing the Dialectica ), according to Bruckner (ill, 117), 
were written by several hands dating from the tenth century or some¬ 
what later: he thinks it is doubtful whether the manuscript derives 
from the St. Gall Scriptory. 

F. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbiblothek , C.L.M. 4621 (formerly Benedikt- 
beuren 2 3 121) is a parchment miscellaneous manuscript of 232 ff., 
written in eleventh and twelfth-century hands. For our purpose only 
ff. 47 r -7£ v deserve our attention; they are written in an eleventh 
century hand. Ff. 47 r -£6 r contain a copy of the Dialogus de Dialectica et 
Rethorica (see above, p. 48, our number (^)). The catalogues says: 
(Notkeril) Dialogus de Dialectica et Rhetorica (sec. Alcuinum). From f. ^6 r 
(second half)- gy v a copy is found of what Piper considered to be the 
third part of the general introduction to Notker’s Rhetoric , printed by 
him in his edition, 1, pp. 643-64^. We have already seen that the second 
part of this introduction is a fragment of Cicero, De Inventione 1 34-36 
(cf. above, p. 52). Then follows the tract on Rhetoric from ff. £7 v -7£ r 
(the first three lines). The rest of f. 7£ r -76 r 1 . 16 gives a fragment of 

De partibus logicae , viz. Quid consideratur in Topicis ?. si sanus est , im- 

becillus non est. = Piper’s edition, 1, £93 2 -£9£ 4 5 . 

G. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek , C.L.M. 19.473, (formerly Te- 
gemsee 1473), is a parchment manuscript of £2 ff., dating from the 
twelfth century. It contains in ff. 2 3 r -29 v the well-known Dialogus , 
here called Dialogus de philosophia (see above, p. 48). The catalogue 4 
suggests that it is a work by Alchvine. 

H. Vienna, Oesterreichische Nationalbibliothek 9 Vind. Pal. Lat. 27^, is a 
parchment manuscript of 130 ff. It consists of two parts: ff. i r -92 v , 
written according to the catalogues in a twelfth-century hand: ff. 93 v - 


1 ‘mit einem Zusatz p. go col. 2-51, col. 1, der in den Opp. ed. Basil, p. 248 oben mangelt’. 

2 Especially our part of the manuscript; at the foot of f. 47 r it says: Monasterium Benedictenpewren. 

3 Catalogus codicum latinorum Bibliothecae Regiae Monacensis , 2nd ed., vol. I, Munich 1892-94. 

4 1st ed., 11 3, ed. C. Halm, Munich 1878. 

5 Tabule codd. mss. praeter graecos et orientales in Bibliotheca Palatina Vindobonensi asservatorum. 




i 3 <d v are written in an eleventh-century hand. At the end of the first part 
we find what is called by the catalogue: fragmentum logicae erotematicae , 
partim latine , partim theodisce (f. 9i v ). This turns out to be an incomplete 
copy of De partibus logicae , viz. the part in Piper’s edition, i £9i 1 2 -£92 23 . 
The catalogue erroneously says that this fragment occurs on 9i v -92 v , for 
on f. 92 v a fresh start is made with another fragment on logic. Moreover, 
f. 91 v does certainly not date from the twelfth century, but is, in my 
opinion, from the eleventh century, if it does not belong to a still 
earlier date. This fragment of De partibus logicae ends: Quid narratur in 
Periermeniisl Quid coniuncte et copulate dictiones signifcent , ut est illud: 

‘Christus vincit\ ‘homo currit\ ‘homo non currit ’, ‘Alexander regnat\ 
‘Alexander non regnat\ Et proloquia y ut est illud: ‘Omnis (here our copy 
breaks off). 

The seven first lines of f. 92 r are blank ones, apparently by an 
erasure. From line 8 onwards follow eight lines containing another 
fragment on logic in a somewhat larger handwriting, probably dating 
from the ninth century. In the remaining four lines of f. 92 r and on 
f. 92 v the fragment is continued in a slightly different hand. 1 This 
fragment was printed by Piper, p. cl, lines 13-^1. I shall return to this 
fragment on p. 84 f. below. 

/. Vienna, Oesterreichische Nationalbibliothek , Vind. Pal . Lat. 2£08, a 
small parchment manuscript of 22 ff., described by the catalogue 2 as a 
Dialectica sub forma dialogi inter magistrum et discipulum. Its incipit is that 
of the above-mentioned Dialogus , but this copy is not complete and gets 
only as far as f. 11 v . There it breaks off with the words: M. Ut rem dicitur 
(read: ut rem ( magnam ) dicturus ) pompa corporis vocisque perdendantur (for: 
perpendatur) ; rem autem ( humilem ) dicitur (for: dicturus) hec eadem mode- 
rativa (for: moderatius ) ostendat (for: ostentat ). The inferiority of this copy 
will appear at a first glance. The rest of f. 1 i v is blank. The same hand 
goes on (f. i2 r ): nam multiplex anime vis. .. etc. The catalogue seems to 
be wrong in dating this manuscript in the eleventh century. I consider 
the handwriting to be characteristic of the tenth century. 

I will give, the incipit and a short analysis of the second fragment, 
which would seem to be of importance to our knowledge of the sources 
of early mediaeval logic. 

1 For further information about this part of the manuscript, see Piper, pp. cxlix-cl. 

2 See p. 56, note g. On f. 1 r we read: MS Phil. 1 52 Questiones aliquot Dialecticae and, along with the 
number 2^08, X962-64. 



Inc. ..., nam multiplex anime vis in vegetandis corporibus deprehenditur. - M. 
Triplex. Quarum una vitam solam corpori sumministrat ut nascendo crescat 
alendoque subsistat, ut herbarum atque arborum et quicquid terre radicitus in- 
fixum est. Secunda sentiendi iuditium prebet ut animalia; omne vero animal sensu 
viget, idest et nascitur et alitur. Tertia (est) que secum priores alendi ac sentiendi 
vires trahit hisque velut famulis utitur; et ea tota in ratione consistit. 

This passage turns out to be an abbreviated treatment, in the form of a 
dialogue between a Magister and a Discipulus , of Boethius* second com¬ 
mentary on Porphyry, In Isag. n ,136 2 -13 7 6 ed. Brandt. There follows 
a similar treatment of Boethius, ibid., 138 417 ; 1396-1405; i4o I3 -i43 7 ; 

143M-22; 146^-25; 1482-5; i^iio S qq.(?); i49io_ I ^ 0 i3; i£3 7 -i£42. 

On the last-mentioned place follows (f. i4 v ) a rather extensive 
discussion on the moods of definition ( D. Quot modis fit omnis diffini- 
tio? - M. Quindecim). One should expect to find here a faithful repro¬ 
duction of the well-known chapter of Isidore, Etymologiae (11, 29): 
De divisione dejinitionum ex Marii Victorini libro abbreviata. However, our 
passage is based neither on Isidore (c.q. Cassiodore) nor on Victorinus; 
there are too many differences, as will appear from closer inspection. 

Just as Victorinus, Cassiodore and Isidore, our anonymous author 
presents fifteen moods of definition: 

(I) Et est primus modus diffinitionum ex genere differentiisque sub- 
sistens (for: consistens ?), velut hie: ‘homo est animal rationale mortale\ 
The example resembles that of Victorinus, Cassiodore and Isidore, 
who, however, all add: ‘sensus disciplinaeque capax\ 

(II) D. Quis secundus? - M. Qui substantiales partes sumens genus non 
adicit, velut hoc: ‘homo est quod rationali conceptione viget mortalique 
subiectum est \ The three authors all have: ‘homo est quod rationali 
conceptione et exercitio praeest animalibus cunctis’. 

(hi) D. Qui tertius modus? - M. Qui fit ex nominis interpretation, ut 
si quis dicat: ‘quid est conticescere ?; id est Facere * The example is the 
same as that of the three authors, but they do not speak of ex 
nominis interpretation, but of ad verbum (a translation of the Greek 
technical term: xoct’ avTiXei'iv 1 ). But the main difference is that 
this third mood is th efifth one in Victorinus, Cassiodore and Isidore, 
(iv) D. Qui quartus modus? - M. Qui de pluribus accidentibus [... 
lacuna. ...] coniunctis efficitur, ut si quis luxuriosum diffinire volens 
dicat: ‘luxuriosus est qui de pluribus sumptibus et non necessariis in 
delitias affluit et in libidinemfertur ejfusior \ Hec coniuncta luxuriosum 

1 Lindsay (in his edition of Isidore, Etymologiae ) is wrong in bracketing [devrt] Xe£iv, the word 
AvrCXeEt^ signifying here: ‘equivalent’. 
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efficiunt. The three authors have, within a context different in 
itself from our anonymous text: ‘luxuriosus est victus non necessarii 
sed sumptuosi et onerosi appetens , in deliciis adjluens , in libidine promptus 
(Victorinus: in delicias ajffhiens , in libidinem pronus). 

(v) (f. i s T ) D. Qui quintus modus? - M . Qui de pluribus qualitatibus 
accidentibus designatur, tamen (our codex has: tamen designatur) ita 
ut singule qualitates etiamsi non coniungantur, possint tamen quod 
demonstratur efficere, ut ‘homo est ubi pietas , ubi equitas et rursus ubi 
malitia vel versutia esse possunt '; sed eorum ad demonstrandum ho- 
minem unum sufficit. This is the third mood of Victorinus, Cas- 
siodore and Isidore. Moreover, the example given does not occur 
in Cassiodore and Isidore, only in Victorinus (902 d 6, ed. Migne, 
P.L. 64). 

(vi) D. Qui est sextus? - M. Qui ad signandam differentiam proponitur 
in his rebus que in discreto fine coniuncte sunt, ut si quis dubitat 
Nerone imperator an tyrannus fuerit, dicit eum tyrannum fuisse 
quia crudelis fuit atque impurus; hec differentia tyrannum ab im- 
peratore seiungit. The example of Nero is not found in Victorinus, 
Cassiodore and Isidore. 

(vn) D. Qui est Septimus? - Qui fit ex propriis nominibus , ut hie: ‘Eneas 
Veneris et Anchise jilius '. This is the ninth mood of our three authors, 
who call it per quamdam imaginationem (translation ofxaTau7roTU7T6KTtv). 

(viii) D. Qui est octavus? — M. Qui fit privatione contrarii y ut ‘bonum est 
quod malum non est '. The three authors having the same example 
translate the Greek term xoct’ a9afp£<Kv too evavTtou by per privan - 
tiam contrarii eius. 

(ix) D. Qui est nonus? - M. Qui fit exemplification , ut cum volumus 
designare quid est substantia, exempli gratia dicimus, ‘ut homo'. 
This is the tenth mood of Victorinus, Cassiodore and Isidore, 
whose contexts are wholly different; I shall return to these texts 
on p. 00 below. 

(x) D. Qui est decimus? - M. Qui fit ex quadam laude, ut ‘lex est mens 
et animus et consilium civitatis '. This is the twelfth mood of Victori¬ 
nus, Cassiodore and Isidore. 

(xi) D. Qui undecimus? - M. Qui fit ex relatione, ut cum dicimus: 
‘quid est pater?’, respondetur: ‘pater est cuifilius est'. This mood is 
the fourteenth one with Victorinus, Cassiodore and Isidore. 

(xn) D. Qui est duodecimus? - M. Qui fit per indigentiam pleni ut, 
‘quadrans est cui dodrans deest ut sit assis '. This is the eleventh mood 
with the three authors. 
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(xm) D. Qui est tertius decimusl - M. Quem solet causa efficere, ut (cum) 
dicimus: ‘quid est dies ?’, respondetur: ‘sol supra terram ) ; causam 
enim, idest solem, pro re ipsa cuius causa est, interposuimus. This 
is the fifteenth and last mood of Victorinus, Cassiodore and Isidore. 
The last two authors translate the Greek term xaxa amoXoyiav by 
secundum rei rationem , Victorinus renders ama>&Y)<; by causam tribuens 
(902 A 1 2) and by secundum rei rationem (907 Ci). 

(xiv) D. Qui est quartus decimus? - M. Qui fit per proportionem , ut si 
quis dicat: ‘homo est minor mundus ’; sicut mundus ratione regitur, 
ita quoque, quoniam homo multis partibus iunctus est, habet tamen 
in omnibus partibus rationem ducem, minor mundus dici potest. 
This is the thirteenth mood of Victorinus, Cassiodore and Isidore. 
With the last two authors, however, the Greek term xoct’ avaXoytav 
is rendered by iuxta rationem; Victorinus has: idest iuxta rationem 
quae proportio dicitur. Cassiodore and Isidore err in taking the words 
quae proportio dicitur for a superfluous addition. 

(xv) D. Qui est quintus decimus? - M. Qui fit per translationem, ut 
‘adolescentia est Jlos etatis\ This in only one of the kinds of the 
seventh mood of Victorinus, Cassiodore and Isidore. 

One thing appears to be quite certain: our anonymous writer cannot 
have based himself on Isidore (c.q. Cassiodore) nor on Victorinus. 

Who was his source for this passus ? It is Boethius who can give us 
some help here. In his commentary on Cicero, Topica , he deals with 
Victorinus’ work De Definitionibus, which we have under Boethius’ 
name. 1 

After the lemma in Cicero, Topica vi 28: sunt etiam alia genera 
dejinitionum , sed ad huius libri institutum ilia nihil pertinent , ... etc., 

Boethius says (In Cic. Top. in, 1098 a i 3ff.): 

Hunc locum Victorinus unius voluminis serie aggressus exponere et omnes 
definitionum differentias enumerare, multas interserit quae definitiones esse 
paene ab omnibus reclamantur. 

After this critical introduction Boethius goes on to criticise Victorinus 
by quotations from Aristotle and Cicero. He continues (ibid., 1098 C2 

ff.): 


Sed videtur id definition^ loco ipse sibi Victorinus ad disserendi sumpsisse 
propositum quod quoquomodo rem subiectam posset ostendere. 

1 Printed among Boethius’ works by Migne, P.L. 64, col. 891B-910B; modem edition by Th. 
Stangl in Tulliana et Mario-victoriana , Programm Miinchen, 1888. 
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Then follows a short survey of the Victorinian moods (iiid., 1098 D£ 
ff.). Now the text of our Anonymous turns out to be very close (if it is 
not litterally the same) to Boethius’ words. I give the passages concerned: 


(1) = Boethius, 1098 D 8-9 


(II) = 

- 

1099 B 3 ff. 

(III) = 

- 

1099 A 3-6 

(IV) = 

- 

1099 C 2-7 

(V) = 

- 

1099 B I O- I £ 

(VI) = 

- 

1099 c 9-15 

(VII) = 

- 

1099 D 7-10 

(VIII) = 

- 

1099 D £-7 


(ix) = Boethius, 1099 A 7-13 


(x) = 

- 

1100 A 1-3 

(XI) = 

- 

1100 A i £-B2 

(XII) = 

- 

1099 D I I-I 2 

(XIII) = 

- 

I IOO B 2-£ 

(XIV) = 

- 

1100 A 10-13 

(XV) = 

- 

1099 D 4-5 


There are, however, a few differences, which still need explaining. 
First, the critical tenor of Boethius’ explanations is here absent, whereas 
Boethius shows his criticism of Victorinus not only in the initial words 
(see above, p. 60), but also in the course of his exposition: 

1100 A 3-10 (after mentioning the modus qui ft per laudem ): Quod maxime ratione 
caret. Non enim laudis modus illi faciet differentiam. Ilia enim consideranda sunt 
quae in definitione ponuntur, non quo animo constituta sunt. Quodsi recipienda 
fuit laudandi voluntas inter differentias definitionum, cur non vituperandi quoque 
voluntas aliam differentiam definitionis efhciat? Sed hoc apertissime inconveniens 
et veritati videtur esse contrarium. 

A second difficulty: Boethius apparently refers to Victorinus, De Defi- 
nitionibus (1098 A 13-14: hunc locum Victorinus unius voluminis serie 
aggressus exponere; 1100 b 6-8: Hae sunt definitionum differentiae 
quas in eo libro quern de definitionibus Victorinus edidit annumerat). 
But Boethius certainly is wrong in suggesting (1100 a 6-10; see above) 
that Victorinus was not fool enough to put also the vituperandi voluntas 
among the differentiae definitionum. In fact, Victorinus does mention (906 
D 10-12) an example borrowed from Cicero: servitus est postremum ma- 
lorum non modo bello , sed morte etiam repellendum , of which he must con¬ 
cede that this definition is per vituperationem facta (907 A 8ff. and 
A 16-B 1 : iure igitur per vituperationem facta dicitur servitutis supraposita defi- 
nitio). 

Otherwise, there is not the slightest doubt that Boethius in his 
Topica-c ommentary polemizes against no one else but Marius Victorinus. 
The solution may be that Boethius is referring more especially to Victo¬ 
rinus’ own commentary on this passage in Cicero, Topica. Victorinus 
certainly dealt with the fifteen moods of definition in his comments 



on Cicero, Topica vi, 28. Boethius explicitly says (In Cic. Top . ill, 1098 
A 13-14) that Victorinus’ book was meant by the author as an exposition 
of the Ciceronian passus. We know from Boethius himself that Victo- 
rinus wrote an extensive commentary on Cicero’s Topica (see In Cic. 
Top. 1, 1041 B2-D8; 1044 B14-C2). Moreover, it seems obvious that 
the altera definitio enthymematis secundum Victorinum y of which Cassiodore 
speaks (Instit. 11 2, 14, p. io6 I7 -io7 5 , ed. Mynors) derives from his 
Topioj-commentary (on Cicero, Topica 11 7-8); compare Boethius’ 
comments on the same passage (col. 1050 Bio-12). I think it probable 
that Boethius in his comments on Cicero Topica vi 28, is referring to those 
of Marius Victorinus. Thus it seems plausible that our anonymous author 
(c.q. his source), too, should base himself on Victorinus* commentary 
on Cicero, Topica. - We may, indeed, safely assume that Victorinus’ 
source is some Greek treatise on definitions, witness the Greek techni¬ 
cal terms. Unfortunately, we cannot state what Greek source Victorinus 
might have used. The Greek commentators on Aristotle provide scarcely 
any points of contact. 1 

After discussing the definitions, our unknown author passes on to 
the moods of division. He closely follows Boethius, In Isag. 1 8, 1 54 9 -i SS 8 
and pays special attention to the difference between the divisio generis 
in species and the divisio totius in partes. (Boethius, ibid. y 1 g 6 13 -i gj 1 ). 
Then ‘demonstration* comes up for a discussion just as in Boethius 
(ibid. y isj 7 22 ). 

Leaving out the introductory phrases, which preceed Boethius’ 
discussion of the famous question of the universalia (1 £9 I0 -i6i 4 ), our 
author immediately confronts his readers with the problem; the pupil 
asks with brilliant innocence (f. i6 r ): Potest uno tempore genus esse com¬ 
mune? The master, apparently expecting this question, answers in the 
footsteps of Boethius, In Isag. , 161 1 *- 167 2 0 . 

Then follows the discussion of genus (cf. Boethius, ibid. y 170 2 ff.). 
It deserves mention that our Anonymous borrows from the first commen¬ 
tary of Boethius the genus causarum y introduced by the rhetor Victorinus 
(see Boethius, In Isag. y 34 I2 -3£ 6 ) and consequently mentions the philo¬ 
sophical genus as the fourth kind of genus. 2 

On f. i9 r a new chapter begins: de specie (cf. Boethius, In Isag. y 

1 The Stoic philosopher Sphaerus, a pupil of Cleanthes, wrote a work on Definitions; see Diog. 
Laert. vn, 177. Cf. also Cicero, Tusc. Disp. iv, 53. The same did Antipater of Tarsos; see Diodes 
Magnes ( apud Diog. Laert. vii, 60); some comments on it were given by Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
In Arist. Top. Comm., 42 ,7 ff. (ed. Wallies) and Ammonius, In Porph. Isag. Comm., (ed. Busse). 

Just like Boethius (and Porphyry), Victorinus distinguishes only three kinds of genus, because 
duo superiora genera in unum redigit (Boethius, ibid., 34 11 ). 
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i99 20 ff)* This part winds up with a discussion on the mutual relations 
of genus , species and individuum. The lemma in Porphyry runs as follows 
(Boethius, 237 711 ): 

Continetur igitur individuum quidem sub specie, species autem sub genere. 
Totum enim quiddam est genus , individuum autem pars , species vero et totum et pars , 
sed pars quidem alterius, totum autem non alterius, sed aliis; partibus enim totum 
est. 

Boethius, commenting upon this passage in 2 $ 6 l 6 - 2 $'j 11 , explicitly states 
that the individuum always is a pars (ibid., 2 36 23 ). But our anonymous 
writer (f. 2o r ) does not follow Boethius here: 

D. Individuum est totum an pars? - M. Pars est speciei, totum suis partibus. Sed 
quibusdam 1 sinodochice nomen dans, non diffinitionem, ut Socrates dum vitam 
finierat, cadaveri suo, quod fuit pars sui dum vixerat, solum nomen, non diffinitio¬ 
nem, imposuit, ut ipsum cadaver sine motu iacens Socrates vocaretur, ut si inter- 
rogetur quis ibi iaceret, diceretur: ‘ Socrates’ , solum nomen, non diffinitionem 
dedit, quia contrarium contrario non conveniret. Quibusdam vero partibus, idest 
manui vel pedi, horum nihil congrueret vel si quod abscisum membrum monstra- 
retur alicui. 

As regards the use of Socrates’ dead body in examples, cf. Boethius’ 
commentaries on Aristotle, De Interpretation I, 163 27 and 11, 370 20 ff. 
ed. Meiser. 

Now follows the discussion of differentia (cp. Boethius, In Isag . 9 
239 2 flf.), of proprium (cp. ibid., 276 12 ff.), and of accidens (cp. ibid., 
282 2 -282 1 °). Next, our author continues (f. 2 2 r ) his explanations dealing 
with the propria differentiae et speciei = Boethius, In Isag ., 3 27 1 7 ff*. Since 
this passage of his work begins on a new folio (f. 2 2 r ), I submit that here 
our manuscript shows a lacuna. Without any heading the author speaks 
also about other communia and propria. The last line of f. 2 2 r of our 
manuscript has the heading: de communitate generis et differentie. 
On f. 2 2 v the pupil has asked: Quid est commune generis et differentie ?; 
the master now answers: 

Continentia specierum est et alia communio sicut absumptis generibus species 
interimuntur, ita absumptis differentiis earum species simul intereunt. Et est 
secunda communio: quemadmodum genera de generibus dicuntur ut genera, 
ita differentie de differentiis ut differentie. 

We must read as follows: Continentia specierum sunt. (cp. Boethius, 

1 sc. partibus. 
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In Isag ., 292 18 ). Et alia communio: sunt absumptis generibus... etc. 
(= Boethius, ibid. y 294 21 ). The secunda communio is found in Boethius, 
ibid., 2 9 3 18 flF. 

Our copy abruptly breaks off in an otherwise fairly detailed dis¬ 
cussion of the difference between uti ratione and habere rationem (cp. 
Boethius, 294 11 flf.). This is the same topic to which Gerbert of Aurillac 
(died 1003) devoted his opuscule: De rationali et ratione uti . 1 I record 
here this fragment in full, but the last folio of our manuscript is slightly 
affected by damp stains, so that sometimes we have to guess at the true 
reading. 

D. Utrum ratione uti maius est vel equum rationali ? - M. Nequaquam maius est. 
Nam si rationale speciem transcenderet sub ratione uti, muta animalia contra natu- 
ram uterentur ratione. Sed nihil levius refellitur. Nam si uterentur ratione, rem 
quam vellent bene ordinatam et rationabiliter premeditatam proferre potuissent. 
Sed non habent ratione uti, quia non valent preme(?ditari, quia) illud soli 
humano generi diximus attributum esse. (?Neque) equum est rationali. Nam si 
equum esset, omnis homo, licet esset dormiens, vel unius noctis infans [quia] 
semper et omni tempore uteretur ratione. Quod fieri nequit. 

D. Si vero ratione uti nequaquam maius est vel equum rationali , quid est quod 
ratione uti de rationali dicitur predicari? - M. Enimvero (?) videlicet quod hec 
predicatio fit secundum naturam inde ... (here f. 2 2 v ends). 

So far our discussion of the ms. Vind. Pal. Lat. 2 £08. 

K. Brussels, Koninklijke Bibliotheek (Bibliotheque Boy ale) ms. 10.61£- 
10.729 is a miscellaneous parchment manuscript. For our purpose only 
flf. £8 r -6£ v and 74 r+v are important. For the sake of clarity I shall deal 
with this manuscript in a separate section. 

£. An analysis of the Brussels MS. 10.61 £-10.729, Jf. £8 r -6£ v and 74 r+v 

This part of the manuscript consists of the following works and fragments: 
(a) f. £8 ra , lines 1-33, Notker’s letter to bishop Hughes of Sion; quoted 
partly above, p. £0. 

(/?) f. £8 ra , line 34 has the following heading: 

EXCERPTUM RETHORICE NOTKERI MAGISTRI 

Inc.: olim disparuit cuius facies depingenda est et que nostram excedit memoriam; 
earn qualis erat formare difficile est, quia multi dies sunt ex quo desivit esse. 

Expl.: Tu autem, lector, tria observando rethor eris. Hec sunt autem de quibus 

1 ed. Migne, P.L. 139, col. 1$9-168; a more recent edition by A. Olleris, in Oeuvres de Gerbert y col- 
lationees sur les manuscrits y precedees de sa biographie, suivies de notes critiques , Clermont-Ferrand and 
Paris, 1867. 
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vicissim dicetur: precedens materia , et que hanc hauserit ars y et hinc effusa oratio. 
(f. 38 ra lines ^2-^3) 

(f. £8 ra lines 34-5:3 = Piper’s edition, p. 643 ! -644 4 ). 

f. ^8 ra in line £4 we find the inscription: de materia artis + rusto- 

lice (sic), the last word being added by the same hand. 

f. £8 ra 1 . 62-6o rb 1 . 46 is a continuation of the foregoing text under 

several headings, (ff. ^8 ra 1 . 64-6o rb 1 . 46 = Piper, p. 64£ 28 -684 13 ). 

However, Piper’s edition of what he calls Notker’s Rhetoric is 
very arbitrary and misleading. For, as we have seen above, (p. £2), the 
supposed Rhetoric consists of several parts, which are greatly dissimilar 
and cannot be all of them the work of a single author. Also, the third 
part of what Piper supposed to be the introduction to Notker’s Rhetoric 
proper is lacking in the Brussels manuscript. 

I propose to give now an analysis of what our manuscript calls : 
excerptum rethorice notkeri magistri. 

Our first question is: what is meant by this title? An excerpt from 
Notker’s Rhetoric or an excerpt made by Notker from a work (or: works) 
on rhetoric? I think we have good reasons to adopt the latter explanation. 
In fact, this work turns out to have been compiled from Cicero’s De 
lnventione and some commentaries. 

The Introduction (see ed. Piper 1, 643*-644 4 ) is closely related to 
Cicero’s line of thought in the initial chapters of De lnventione (1, 1-3). 
As, however, there is no verbal resemblance with Cicero’s text, we may 
assume that Notker here used some commentary on De lnventione . This 
commentary cannot be that by Marius Victorinus (c. 3^0), for in the 
passage concerned Augustine is quoted: Ut ergo Augustinus dicit Anti- 
quorum sapientiam quasi ducem comitata est eloquentia , ideo sapientie non potuit 
deesse eloquentia ex eodemjonte manans nature. 1 

The introduction ends with an enumeration of the three parts of 
the present Rhetoric: materia , ars , and oratio (see above, p. 64). Compare 
the final words of Notker’s Excerptum (our manuscript, f. 6o rb 11 . 45^46 
= Piper 1, 684 1113 ), where the same parts occur: 

Hoc namque totum opus est rhetorum: qualis sit ipsa , et ingrediens ad eam 
materia , atque de ea egrediens oratio. explicit. 


The corpus of Notker’s Excerptum has the following chapters: 
A. 1 de materia artis ; the same hand added : rustolice( !). 


1 For the sapientia-eioquentia motive, cf. the article by G. Nuchelmans, quoted above, p. £i, note 1 . 



2 de genere causarum (viz. iudicialis, deliberativa, demonstrativa). 
For the causa deliberativa an example from the Bible is given: 
Ut in Bethulia presbiteri deliberant tradere civitatem Holofemi. 
Suadet ergo multitudo. Iudit autem sola dissuadet (cf. Judith , vm 

3 QUAE SIT HARUM TRIUM DIVISIO ? 4 QUID SINT (STATUS) LEGALES? 

£ quid sint status rationales? (coniectura, diffinitio vel finis, 
qualitas, translatio). 6 de partibus qualitatis subalternis. 7 

QUID SINT STATUS ET CONSTITUTIONES ET UNDE CONSTENT. This 
part ends with the words: Materia talis est. 

B. The second part opens with the title quid sit ipsa rethorica (= 8 ). 
Then follow Chapters 9-12: unde sit sumenda oratio, de exor- 

DIO NARRATIONIS, DE PARTITIONE ET NARRATIONE, DE CONCLUSI¬ 
ONS ET CONFIRMATIONE. Cf. Cicero, Delnv. 1, 19-20. 1 
The second part breaks off here; the subjects of Chapters 13-42 
rather seem to belong to the first part. I mention the titles: 13 de 
IUDICATIONE 14 DE CONIECTURA l £ DIFFINITIO (= FINIS) I 6 TRANSLATIO 

(the MS. has: tran est latio) 17 qualitas 18 de negotiali 19 
iuridiciale 20 assumptivum et absolutum. Assumptivi sunt quatuor 
partes: comparatio, relatio, remotio, concessio. These concepts are the 
subjects of Chs. 21-24. Ch. 2$ de deprecatione 26 de purgatione: 
Purgatio sequitur triplex: imprudentia, casus, necessitas. These concepts 
are dealt with in Chs. 27-29. For the Chapters 13-29, compare Cicero, 
De Inv. 1, 14-15* Then we get 30 de statibus legalibus. scriptum et 

SENTENTIA 31 DE AMBIGUIS LEGIBUS 3 2 DE CONTRARIIS LEGIBUS 3 3 DE 
DIFFINITIONE 34 DE RATIOCINATIONE 35 UNDE DICATUR STATUS ET CON¬ 
STITUTE. quot (MS.: quod!) modis questio dicatur. These chapters 
may be compared with Cicero, De Inv. i, 17-18. Chapter 35 winds up as 
follows: 

Alie (sc. questiones) sunt philosophice. Ut ergo discernantur. Philosophice ques- 
tiones sunt controversie in dicendo posite sine certarum personarum interpositione 
ut ‘celum rotundum est’, l celum non est rotundum y . Hae ad oratorem non pertinent. 
Civiles autem questiones sunt controversie in dicendo posite cum certarum per¬ 
sonarum interpositione, idest (follows an Old High German explanation). Ut est: 
l Jeceritne s. susanna concubitum cum iuvene ’ ?, vel ‘ iurene Jecerit s.(!)orestes occidendo 
matram suamV 

The distinction causa-quaestio goes back to Hermagoras of Temnos, a 
rhetor of the second century B.C.; cf. Cicero, De Inv. 1, 8, - who, no 

1 Ch. 1 1 ends: Pro his quoque vade ad Ciceronem. 
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doubt, was, indirectly, Notker’s source: causa = special case and 
questio = general question. However, in Notker’s Excerptum questio is 
divided into questio philosophica (= Hermagoras’ general question ), a 
controversy conducted by a speech without the introduction of definite 
individuals, and questio civilis (= Hermagoras’ special case) y a controversy 
conducted by a speech with the introduction of definite individuals. 

Ch. 36 is entitled: item plus de generibus questionum. I present 
the text of this chapter: 

Ergo philosophicas questiones thesin dicunt, idest proposition , quasi a longe et in 
absentia positum, quia philosophi non requirunt eorum aspectum de quibus 
disputant. Utputa de naturalibus rebus huius mundane molis, aut de deo aut de 
moribus. In hunc modum: ‘ verine sunt sensusl /que mundi sit forma V t ‘que sit solis 
magnitudoV , ‘quid sit bonum preter honestatemV , ‘an philosopbandum sitV , ‘an casu 
cuncta constent vel divina providentia reganturV Civiles autem questiones ipothesin 
dicunt, hocest subpositum , ut persona subposita est oculis ilia de qua questio move- 
tur. Considerant enim illi (sc. philosophi) de his que proponuntur, quid verum 
quid falsum sit; isti (sc. oratores) autem in his que facta sunt vel iustum aut inius- 
tum, utile aut inutile, honestum aut turpe, possibile aut inpossibile, necessarium 
aut non necessarium sit. Illi ut sciant quid affirmandum sit, quid negandum; isti 
ut sciant quid suadendum, quid dissuadendum sit; illi in disputando, isti autem 
in dicendo; illi fugientes frequentiam hominum, isti sine coetu et sine multitudine 
hominum nihil facientes. 1 

Ergo dissimilis est questio et causa, thesis et ipothesis, quod philosophicum 
est et quod civile. Et causa quidem, idest civilis questio, materia est artis rethorice, 
idest ipsi oratori, ad ostendendam suam scientiam iudicando et inveniendo in 
iudiciali genere quid equum quid iustum sit; in deliberative, idest in consiliis 
et consultis rei publice, suadendo quod utile est; in demonstrative, idest com- 
probandis et creandis ordinandisve magistratibus, ostendendo quid in singulis 
honestum et laudabile sit et dignum honore et quid contrarium. Questio vero que 
thesis est similiter est materia philosopho ad exercitandum suum ingenium in 
discernendo verum a falso. 

Ch. 37 (ratio repetitionis) opens with a justification of the fact that 
the author has spoken twice (Chs. 4-7 and i4ff.) about constitutio (the 
issue 2 3 ) and status 


De constitutionibus et statubus secundo dicere ut exemplis clarescerent opus fuit, 
quia materia que semper danda est ante artificium, obscura non debet esse. Nec 


1 Cf. Isidore, Etym. n 23,2: ilia (sc. Dialectics) ad scholas nonnumquam venit: ista (sc. Rhetorics) 
iugiter procedit ad forum. Ilia requirit rarissimos studiosos; haec frequenter et populos. 

2 Constitutio est prima conllictio causarum ex depulsione intentionis profecta (Cic., De Inv. I, 10). 

3 For the difference between status and constitutio in Cicero, see Victorinus, Comm, in De Inv.> 

,7918*18, ed. Halm; cf., however, Ars Rhetorica Clodiani De Statibus , £9o 4 , ed. Halm. 
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aliunde potest ipse orator dinoscere qualis esse debeat sua que materiam secutura 
est oratio nisi ex ipsius introductione materie. 


Then the transition to the following chapters (38-42) is made: 

De quibus precepta tam plura data sunt in Libris Rethoricorum (= Cicero, De 
Inventione ), ut ea breviter nemo comprehendere valeat. Propterea magisterio 
Ciceronis discenda sunt. Ad hoc humanum ingenium novas sibi cottidie parit 
rationes suadendi et dissuadendi. 

Such new ways depend on the talent and temperament of the individual 
orator. Thus the author comes to speak about the genera oratorum (39-42): 

38 quot genera sint oratorum. In quibus rationibus alii sunt graviores ut 
Romani, alii acutiores ut Greci, alii ornatiores ut Attici, alii copiosiores ut 
Asiani (Piper reads asini !). 

The next Chapters 39-42 deal with: 39 de gravi 40 quid sit acute 

LOQUI 41 QUID SIT ORNATE LOQUI 42 QUID COPIOSUM SIT. Ch. 42 
winds up as follows: 

Et omnia precepta non solum rethorice artis, sed et quedam gramatice et dialectice 
artis ad hec genera et ad has partes orationis aptantur. Et auctores artium in his 
tota studia consummabant. 

C. Then another fresh start is made: 


Ch. 43 quid sit opus orationis. Agit ergo omnis orator ut adversaries frangat, 
iudices et auditores attrahat, et, ut Cicero dicit (De Inv. 1, 6), persuadeat dictione. 

This chapter, however, seems to be out of place (in the Zurich manu¬ 
script C 1 21 it is at the end of Chapter $o de memoria, which place 
cannot be the right one either. In Ch. 44 the third main part (unde 
sumatur oratio; see above, p. 66) again comes up for discussion (also 
in Ch. 9, see above, p. 66). The text runs: 

Ergo prima est materia, idest causa; de qua diximus. Deinde oratio (quam nunc 
dicimus), que ostendit causam qualis sit. Ipsa oratio ex oratoris procedit scientia, 
quam retboricam vocitamus... Eadem ergo quid sit diffiniatur. 

The last sentence of Ch. 44 constitutes the transition to another dis¬ 
cussion of the second main part: quid sit rethorica (also dealt with 
in Ch. 8; see above, p. 66 ). Ch. 46 (que sint partes eius) enumerates 
the five parts of rhetoric: 
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Partes eius sunt quinque 1 : inventio, dispositio, memoria, elocutio, pronuntiatio 
... Et cum sex sunt supradicte (viz. chs. 10-12) partes orationis 2 illius qua orator 
utitur in causis: exordium, particio, narratio, confirmatio, reprehensio, conclusio, 
- earum nulla nisi his quinque poterit partibus expediri. Enimvero: quicquid in 
omni locutione reprehenditur vel laudatur, ad harum quamlibet partium pertinet. 

In the Chs. 47-58 we get a discussion of these five parts: 

47 DE VITUS HARUM QUINQUE PARTIUM 


48 

DE INVENTIONE 

49 

DE DISPOSITIONE 

5 ° 

DE 

MEMORIA 

S 1 

QUID SIT ELOCUTIO 


5* 

QUID BIPARTITA SIT ELOCUTIO 


53 

DE VITUS SINGULARUM DICTIONUM 


54 

DE VITIIS CONIUNCTORUM VERBORUM 


55 

DE BONIS CLAUSULIS 


56 

ITEM, DE VITIOSIS 


57 

DE ELOCUTIONIS DIGNITATE 

58 

DE 

PRONUNTIATIONE 


The treatise on rhetoric winds up as follows (in the Brussels manuscript 
without the heading: epilogus) : 

Has quinque partes rethorice qui tenet ipsam tenet, cum ipsa nihil aliud sit 
quam quod partes eius... etc. ... Hoc namque totum opus est rethorum: qualis 
sit ipsa, et ingrediens ad earn materia, atque de ea egrediens oratio. 

As we have already seen above, p. 65, the final sentence of the excerp- 
tum refers to the end of the introduction (Tu autem, lector, tria ob- 
servando rhetor eris. Haec autem sunt de quibus vicissim dicetur: 
precedens materia , et que hanc hauserit ars , et hinc effusa oratio). 

Our general impression of the excerptum rethorice notkeri 
magistri must be that it is difficult to gain a clear view of its compo¬ 
sition. This opinion will be strengthened by the fact that one of the three 
manuscripts containing Notkeri Rhetoric , gives an entirely different 
initium (Zurich C 1 21 .f.59 r -6o r ). This opening takes the place of Chs. 
1-13 (= Piper 1, 645 2 9 - 6 £ 2 6 ). In the Zurich manuscript the text runs: 

de materia artis RETORiCE. Quot sunt genera causarum? Tria. Que? Iudiciale 
genus cause, deliberativum genus cause, demonstrativum genus cause? Quid 
considerandum est in iuridiciali genere cause? Quid equum (f. £9 V ) quid iniquum, 

1 Cf. Cicero, Delnv. 1, 9. 

2 Cf. Cicero, De Inv. 1, 19. 
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quid iustum, quid iniustum, quid bonum, quid malum. In qua re versatur? In 
premii et pene peticione, in accusatione et defensione. Quid considerandum est 
in deliberative genere cause? Quid utile, quid inutile. In qua re versatur? In sua- 
sione et disuasione. Quid considerandum in demonstrative genere cause? Quid 
honestum, quid turpe. In qua re versatur? In laude et in vituperatione. 

Et una queque harum trium causarum dividitur in duos status: in racionalem et 
legalem. Et rationalis status dividitur in quatuor: in coniecturam et in finem, et in 
qualitatem, et in translationem. Tres autem ex illis, idest coniecturalis et difiniti- 
vus et translativus, intelleguntur per se, non in suis partibus. Et ille quartus, quali¬ 
tative, non tractatur per se, sed in suis partibus, idest in iuridiciali et negotiali. 
Negotialis enim intellegitur per se, non in suis partibus. Iuridicialis autem 
non tractatur per se, sed in suis partibus, scilicet in absumptivo et in absoluto. 
Absolutum autem intellegitur per se, non in suis partibus. Absumptivum autem 
non tractatur per se, sed in suis partibus, scilicet in 1 comparatione et remotione 
et in relatione et in concessione. Tres autem ex illis, scilicet comparatio, remotio, 
relatio, intelleguntur per se, non 2 3 4 in suis partibus (f. 6o r ). Et ille quartus, con- 
cessio, non tractatur per se, sed in suis partibus, scilicet in purgatione et depre- 
catione. Deprecatio intellegitur per se, non in suis partibus. Purgatio autem non 
tractatur per se, sed in suis partibus, scilicet in inprudentia et in casu et in neces¬ 
sitate. Et illi tres status intelleguntur per se, non in suis partibus. 

Legalis status dividitur in quinque: in scriptum et sententiam, in ambiguas leges 
et contrarias leges, diffinitionem et ratiotinationem. 


Then follows Ch. 14 de coniectura, on the understanding that the 
first sentence, occurring in the Brussels and the Munich MSS, is lacking 
here (De ceteris quoque constitutionibus vel statibus, sicut et apud 
Ciceronem, exemplum tradendum est ).3 

Now the question can be raised what source(s) Notker used in 
compiling his Excerptum. He certainly did not make use either of the 
Compendia by Cassiodore and Isidore or of any by the so-called Rhetores 
minores (edited by C. Halm).* I shall confine myself to one argument. 
In Ch. 3£ the definitions are given of ‘civil question* and ‘philosophical 
question*: philosophice questiones sunt controversie in dicendo posite sine cer - 
tarum personarum interpositione ; civiles questiones sunt controversie in dicendo 
posite cum certarum personarum interpositione. There is no verbal corre¬ 
spondence with any of the rhetores , Cicero (De. Inv. 1, 8) excepted; no 
other authors use the term (certarum personarum) interpositio. The examples 


1 + [purgatione] MS. 

2 The ms. has sed instead of non. 

3 Apart from this difference our three manuscripts show some minor variants among them. 

4 Rhetores latini minores ex codicibus maximam partem primum adhibitis emendabat Carolus Halm, Lipsiae 
1863. Nor could Fragmentum Scholiastae inediti ad Ciceronem de Invent. Rhet. have been Notker’s 
source (printed by W. H. D. Suringar in his Historia critica Scholiastarum latinorum i, Lugduni Bata- 
vorum 1834, pp. 213-252). 
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in Ch. 36 (cf. above, p. 67) are those by Cicero (ibid.) .But there are 
important differences with the text of De Inventione: 

1. the technical term philosophica questio does not occur in Cicero; 

2. Notker gives a learned explanation of the term thesis = propositum, 
quasi a longe et in absentia positum ; J 

3. Notker supplements the examples given by Cicero (De Inv. 1, 8, p. 
16 22 2 s) with some other scholarly ones (see above, p. 67). 

Our conclusion must be that Notker used a commentary on De Inventione 
that was different 1 2 3 4 from those by Victorinus, Grillius ,3 and the Scholiast 
(printed by Suringar).* 

Who, then, was the author of this Excerptuml Notker Labeo (died 
1022) or Notker Balbulus (died 912)? The dates of our manuscripts are 
not conclusive, since all of them were written after Notker Labeo’s 
lifetime. But some evidence might be gathered from Notker Labeo’s 
authentic work, viz. his translation and adaption of Boethius, De Con- 
solatione Philosophiae. In Book 11,9 Notker adds to the lemma: Turn ego 
inquam: ista sunt quidem speciosa oblitaque melle rethorice ac musice dulcedinis 
five chapters (10-14) devoted to Rhetoric in general. (See the new 
edition of Sehrt and Starck 1 1, pp. 73-80 = Piper 1, 65-72). 

Ch. IO QUID SIT RHETORICA 
Ch. I I DE MATERIA ARTIS RHETORICAE 
Ch. I 2 QUI SINT STATUS LEGALES 
Ch. I 3 QUI SINT STATUS RATIONALES 
Ch. 14 QUID SIT STATUS. 

We might add. Ch. 39 of the same Book (quid sit inter rhetoricam 

SUADELAM ET PHILOSOPHICAM DISPUTATIONEM). 

The differences between the doctrines set forth here and that of the 
Excerptum are striking. Generally speaking, the doctrines in the De Con- 
solatione have a more elaborated form. Another conclusive fact is the 
use of Old High German. If we divide the Excerptum from this point of 
view, we get: 

Introduction: only Latin 

Chs. 1-7 : Latin -f a few additions in Old High German 

Chs. 8-9 : only Latin 

Chs. 10-11 : Latin -f a very few additions in Old High German 
Chs. 12-19 : only Latin 

1 Notker seems to refer to the meaning of pro- in such words as procul , profundus. 

2 For an analogous conclusion as regards to Alchvine, see bellow, p. 82. 

3 Ed. J. Martin, Paderbom, 1926. 

4 See p. 70, note 4. 
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Ch. 20 
Chs. 21-34 
Ch. 3£ 
Chs. 36-44 
Ch. 45 
Chs. 46-47 
Chs. 48-54 
Chs. ss-s 7 
Ch. 58 
Ch. 59 


Latin + one single addition in Old High German 
only Latin 

Latin + three additions in Old High German 
only Latin 

Latin -f one single addition in Old High German 
only Latin 

Latin + a few additions in Old High German 
only Latin 

Latin + a few additions in Old High German 
only Latin. 


The striking difference with Notker’s Labeo’s authentic works is the 
fact that in the Excerptum - just as in De partibus logicae - Old High 
German is nearly always used in order to give some glosses, introduced 
with idest or a formula like: quod est Teutonice. In De Consolatione , Catego- 
riae , De Interpretatione , Martianus Capella , and De Syllogismis the Old High 
German texts have a more substantial function; they constitute an 
interruption of the Latin text, which is without the Old High German 
insertions, in most cases quite unintelligible. 

On these grounds I feel inclined to consider Notker Balbulus as 
the author of the Excerptum Rethorice Notkeri Magistri. If my surmise be 
right, we must conclude that Notker Labeo’s Rhetoric has not come 
down to us, unless the treatise De syllogismis should form part of it. 1 When 
Notker Labeo wrote to Bishop Hugues of Sion 2 : sed et novam Rethoricam 
et Computum novum et alia quedam opuscula La tine conscripsi, he was re¬ 
ferring, in my opinion, to some of his own works he wanted to be 
distinguished well (novam, novum !) from other similar treatises current in 
his days. Moreover, stress might be laid on the words Latine conscripsi. 
Finally, Manitius 3 * 5 pointed to a reference in an eleventh-century catalogue 
at St. Symphorian in Metz: Excerptum Notgeri de Rhetorica , Compotus Not- 
geriA The combination of the two works suggests an identical author. 
But there are serious objections against the attribution of the existing 
Compotus to Notker Labeo. It was edited by Gabriel Meier 3 from a 
twelfth-century Paris manuscript (B.N. Lat. Nouv. Acq. 229 pp. 252- 
260). According to this manuscript Notker dedicated his Compotus to his 


1 Thus Manitius, op. cit. H, 697, without good grounds, however. 

2 For this letter, see above, p. go. 

3 Op. cit., 11, 69 s, note 2. 

* See Prost, Catalogue general des Mss. des Depart, v, (1879), p. 97. 

5 Programm von Maria Einsiedlen 1886-1887. 
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pupil Eckehardt. 1 Paul Piper, too, edited a Compotus Notkeri 2 3 from the 
Munich manuscript C.L.M . 14.804, ff. i72 r -i82 r , dated by Bernhard 
Bischoff in the ninth century .3 It is the same Compotus as that edited by 
G. Meier: 

Incipit tractatus Notkeri magistri 
de quattuor questionibus compoti 
(P)rincipalis compoti questio, ad quam cetere 
spectant, ilia est ubi Pascha fiat. Cuius 
rei brevis in hunc modum detur res-(!) 
ponsio... etc. 

The date of the Munich manuscript precludes the authorship of Notker 
Labeo, so that we must assume the work to belong to Notker Balbulus. 4 
This gives some additional support to Notker Balbulus’ authorship of 
the Excerptum Rethorice. 

To return to our discussion of the Brussels manuscript: 

(y) the third part of the Brussels manuscript (ff. 6o rb 1 . 47~62 vb 1 . 30), 
contains the treatise entitled incipit quomodo vii circumstantie 
rerum IN LEGENDO ordinande sint (= Piper’s edition I, pp. XIII, 
7-XLIX, 2). 

Inc. Sciendum quod v principales sunt orationes ... (cp. above , p. £4). 

Expl. Item. Quodsi in eos plurimum fortuna potest qui suas raciones omnes in 
casum intulerunt, non sunt omnia committenda fortune, ne magnam nimis in nos 
habeat dominationem. Hec tarn brevis continuatio oratoribus convenit; prolixior 
est historiographorum. 

Then a fresh start is made, indicated by a small interval and the sign f\ 
(8) f. 62 vb 1.31- £0 DE NATURA QUID SIT (= Piper, I, p. XLIX, 2 -L, 9). 
This piece runs as follows: 

‘ Natura ’ generale nomen est omnium rerum, et earum que videntur et que mor- 
talibus latent. ‘Naturam’ duobus modis dicimus: vel Dei essentiam per quam 
cuncta procreantur, vel procreationem hominum et ceterorum animalium que 

1 Inc.: Notger Erkenhardo discipulo de quattuor questionibus compoti. Expl.: Usque hue Notger Erkenhardo 
discipulo. 

2 In Nachtrdge zur dlteren deutschen Literature 312-318. 

3 Die siidostdeutschen Schreibschulen , p. 214. 

4 Consequently, the pupil Eckehardt must be Eckehardt 1 (died 973). For the usual attribution of 
the Compotus to Notker Labeo, see G. Meier, Geschichte der Schule von St. Gallen im Mittelalter 
(quoted above, p. 35), p. 87. 
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gignunt et gignuntur, idest usia et eius accidentia que sunt novem: quantitas , ad 
aliquid , qualitas , et cetera in omni re que videtur et tangi potest; et in omnibus 
creaturis est. In malo non est usia, quia malum non est usia, quia nihil est: non 
enim habet substantiam. 

Deus itaque natura dicitur eoquod nasci faciat omnia. Creatura omnis natura 
dicitur eoquod nata sit. Deus nihilum dicitur, non quod aliquid non sit, sed 
propter excellentiam ultra quam nihil est. 

Quicquid est - sive 1 visibile sive invisibile, sensibile sive 1 intelligibile, creans 
sive 1 creatum - natura dicitur. Ergo generale nomen est natura, et omnium que 
sunt rerum et que non sunt. Ilia autem non esse dicuntur que nec sentiri nec 
intellegi possunt, non quod (non) sint, sed quod ita sunt ut omnem cognicionem 
corporis seu mentis transcendant. 

Deus itaque natura dicitur quod cuncta nasci faciat, creatura quoque omnis 
natura vocatur eoquod nascitur. 

Natura sicut tribus modis dicitur, ita tribus modus diffinitur. Si naturam intelli- 
gis 2 omne quod est, hec est diffinitio: natura est earum rerum quecumque sunt et que 
quolibet modo intellectu capi possunt. Si vero naturam corporeas et incorporeas in- 
tellegis substantias, hec est diffinitio: natura est earum rerum quefacere et pati possunt. 
In qua etiam Deus deprehenditur. Cum enim dico 'facere incorporeas intelligo 
substantias que sunt in Deo et in Angelis; cum dico ‘ pati' , corporeas. Si autem 
naturam tantum de corporeis velis dicere rebus, ita diffinitur: natura est motus 
principium secundum se, non per accidens. Quod ‘ motus ’ dixi, hoc est: omne corpus 
proprium habet motum, ut ignis sursum, terra deorsum; quod autem ‘ secundum 
se, non per accidens ’ dixi, tale est quod lectum quoque ligneum ferri necesse est: 
non enim quia deorsum moveatur, sed quia terra est. 


(e) f. 62 vl > 11 . £o-£7 (= Piper i, p. xlix, 9-24). After the sign J *another 
piece begins without any heading. It runs: 


Omne quod simplex est, caret numero, divisione, colore, differentia, asperitate, 
lenitate, pondere, levitate, qualitate, quantitate et ob hec etiam fine. Quod vero 
compositum est, aut ex duobus aut 3 tribus aut etiam ex quatuor compositum est, 
aut certe ex pluribus; et quia composita sunt, necessario etiam 3 5 dividi possunt. 

Igitur quod simplex est, his omnibus caret quibus solvi quod substitit potest. 
Sine dubio incomprehensibile et immensum neque initium ullum sciens, et ideo 
unum et solum et sine auctore subsistens. Quod autem compositum est et numero 
ac diversitati divisionique subiacet, necessario auctore* aliquo compositum est et 
numero 3 in unam speciem diversitas congregata. Quod vero immensum est boni- 
tate, Pater est, virtutum 6 Conditor. 


1 B. has sine. 

2 intelligis ex intellegis B. 

3 The words aut tribus... necessario etiam have been added in margine. 

4 Sc. Deo. 

5 Sc. imitate. 

6 Virtutum] virtute B. Cf. the expression Deus virtutum Conditor. 
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(Q f. 62 vb , 11 . 5-8-63 (= Piper 1, p. l, 25-Li, 2) we find a fragment 
with the title: quomodo quid sit : 


Omne quod est, aut in seipso est aut subiectum aut in subiecto. In seipso est Deus; 
subiectum in rebus incorporeis animus; in subiecto sapientia; in corporeis vero 
subiectum corpus ; color corporis in subiecto. 

Sed est quod neque in subiecto est neque de subiecto predicatur: substantia, 
ut 1 Plato vel Cicero; in subiecto est calvus vel crispus ; de subiecto predicatio est 
scribit vel legit. Et ideo substantia non est in subiecto sed potius subiectum, quia 
in ilia sunt alia, non ilia in aliis vel de aliis. 

(yj) f. 62 vb , 11 . 63-66 (= Piper 1, li, 2-9). After the sign JT indicating 
a fresh start, there follows without any heading a grammatical piece: 

Omnes res significant substantiam aut accidens, ut homo t lapis . 2 Comparatio 
nominum oritur ab adiectivis [ + idest firmis] nominibus non significantibus sub¬ 
stantiam sed quantitatem et qualitatem. Si dico ‘fio/no’, substantiam significo, si 
dico l magnus\ quantitatem, si dico ‘ lapis* , substantiam, si dico ‘ albus * aut ‘ni^er’, 
qualitatem significo. 

The next two lines and a half are blank. 

($) Then follows f. 62 vb , 1 . 67 - f. 63 rb , 1 . 18 (= Piper 1, pp. li, 9-LVi, 
3) a piece which Piper failed to recognize as a letter addressed by some 
person named I. to a person called Dominus I. I give the complete tran¬ 
scription of this letter: 

B ( = Cod. Bruxellensis ), f. 62 vb : 

Domino 1. (?Isoni 3 ) liberalium virtutum agyasmate precellenti L. (?Liutbertus 4 ) 
summe fidei sinceritate devotus aeterne felicitatis decus. 

1. I. Quocienscumque necessariis intelligentie facultatibus exterius pulsatur animus, 
tociens mentis acumen ad interiora reflecti (f. 63 ra ) necesse est, quia, dum secu- 
larium occupationum negotiis impeditur, inplura minor fit ad intuenda mystice 
contemplationis archana. Sed quia ferrum ferro sepe acuitur necnon collidente 
silicis incussu micantis igniculi iubar exoritur, iccirco Vestre ammonicionis 
instinctu quidam fomes latentis memorie enucleat quod prius obstruso cordis 
sacrario sine luminis crepusculo occulebatur. 

2. Questiuncule igitur indaginem quam breviculo theoremate nuper nobis 
proposuistis, prout ingenioli nostri capacitas exigere potuit, breviter intimare 
curavit. 

1 Ut]? est B. 

2 corr. ex. lapes B. 

3 Iso of St. Gall (died 871). 

4 Liutbertus, archbishop of Mainz (died 889). 
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3. Decern igitur predicamenta que ab Aristotele descripta sunt, cum inter se 
equivoca sint, de subiectis speciebus univoce predicantur. Et quia Porphirius 
textum Ysagogarum ad Predicamenta composuit, Boetius, qui 1 translationis commen- 
tum desuper expedire instituit, antequam de genere vel specie disputationis sump- 
sisset exordium, statuit 2 3 4 5 de triplici vi anime tractare, non ut tocius in partes, sed, 
ut nobis videtur, tanquam generis in species. Et quia substantia ceteris predica- 
mentis prior est eoquod supervenientibus novem accidentibus quasi fundamenti 
loco nititur, ab ipsa prius exordium ordiri visum est. 

4. Videndum quippe est hec divisio quanam ratione cum subiectorum natura 
concordat. Anima arborum vel herbarum est substantia incorporea que vitam 
corpori nascendo sumministrat et alendo et crescendo corroborat. Anima hominis 
est substantia incorporea que vitam corpori nascendo sumministrat et* alendo et 
crescendo corroborate Nec illud officere putandum est quod anima hominis in- 
mortalis est, peccudumques vel arborum mortalis, cum sub animali ponuntur 
rationale , irrationale t mortale t immortale generum divisive sed specierum constitutive. 

£. Quodsi consideremus divisionem generis in species vel tocius in partes, 
aliud species aliud esse partes manifestum est; species enim sepe partes, partes 
vero numquam species appellamus. 

6. Differunt vero hoc a se quoniam pars totius membra coniungit, species totum 
dividit atque dispertit. Nam ut liquido patet, partes eius dum copulantur, non 
suscipiunt nomen totius; neque enim fundamenta vel tectum domus dici possunt. 
Nam nisi omnia que quid efficiunt iuncta sunt, totius vocabulum singula non 
habebunt. 6 7 At vero etiam singulae species generis nomen suscipiunt, ut homo 
animalis. Quo fit ut in hiis ilia differentia possit agnosci quod partes quidem tocius 
partes, species vero non totius sed universalis rei, idest generis, species esse 
dicuntur. 

7. Differ(t) vero totum a genere quod genus quidem universale est, totum 
vero minime. Quod probatur hoc modo. Si enim id quod totum dicitur, ut domus , 
universale esset, partes quoque eius totius susciperent nomen. At non sucipiunt, 
ut pluribus notum est. Quod ergo totum est, universale non est. Genus universale 
esse manifestum, quoniam eius nomen ab eo deducte forme suscipiunt. 

8. Item alia differentia. Genus semper speciebus suis? prius est, totum vero 
suis partibus posterius invenitur; nisi enim partes fuerint, totum non potest 
iungi. Quo fit ut si genus pereat, species quoque perimantur, si species pereunt, 
maneat genus. Quod in partibus totoque contrarium est. Nam si pars quelibet 
pereat, simul totum necesse est interire; sin vero totum quod partes iunxerant, 
dissipetur, partes maneant distributa. Est veluti, si domus tecta ac parietes ac 
fundamenta a semetipsis disiuncta intelleguntur, domus quidem non erit, quia 
cum iunctio 8 distracta est, partes tamen manebunt. Quapropter recte diffinitionis 
modus in hiis adhibendus est ubi partes nomen et naturam sui generis sorciuntur. 

1 qui conieci ; ? quoque MS. 

2 In Porph. Isag. 11, I36 1 * 1 , ed. Brandt. 

3 corr. ex. ex B. 

4 Anima brutorum... corroborat bis in B. 

5 Peccudumque + [est] B. 

6 Cp. Boethius, In Isag. 11, if6 a0 -i^7 1 . 

7 Suis + [propter] B. 

8 Cum iunctio] coniunctio B. 
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9. Diffinitionum autem duo genera prima. Marcus Tullius ait 1 : unum earum 
rerum que sunt, alterum earum que intelliguntur. Omnia enim 2 que diffiniuntur, 
aut corporalia sunt, aut incorporalia - res enim omnes in hac primitus dividuntur -; 
ea que corporalia sunt, esse dicit; ea vero que incorporalia, non esse, non quod 
omnino ea que incorporalia sunt, non sint - alioquin nec diffinitionem reciperent; 
nam si diffinitio est qua explicatur id quod dijfinitur quid sit t eius rei que omnino 
non est, ne(c) quid sit ulla explicatio esse potest-. Sed quia humanum genus 
sensibus degit, id maxime esse arbitratur quod sensuum comprehensioni subicitur. 
Quis enim sibi non magis scire videatur hominem quam iusticiam vel quicquid 
aliud non sensibus sed intelligentia comprehenditur? Unde fit ut propter eviden- 
tiam cognitionis ea magis esse videantur que subiecta sunt sensibus, ea minime 
que intellegentie ratione capiuntur. 

10. Sed sciendum est Marcum Tulliumad hominum 3 protulisse opinionem, 
non ad veritatem. Nam, ut inter optime philosophantes constitit, ilia maxime sunt 
que longe a sensibus segregata sunt, ilia minus que opiniones sensibus summinis- 
trant. Unde etiam Plato ait in Thimeo 4 : ‘quid est quod semper sit nec ullum habeat 
ortum?; et quod gignitur hoc umquam sit?; quorum alterum intellegentie ratione 
comprehenditur, alterum affert opinionem sensui 5 rationis expers?’ Hie igitur id 
quod semper sit, rationi adiecit; id vero quod numquam sit, sensibus iunxit. 
Sed, ut verius dici potest, corporalia esse et incorporalia non esse, non ad verita¬ 
tem, sed ad communem hominum opinionem locutus est. 

11. Hec iccirco prelibavimus ne quis arbitretur incorporalia sicut etiam corpo¬ 
ralia non minore termino diffinitionis describere, presertim cum omnia que sunt, 
in hiis duobus maxime dividuntur. 

12. Que cum ita sint, triplex vis anime dividitur sicut genus in species, non 
sicut totum in partes. Hec pro effectate brevitatis notitia partim nostris partim 
M a r c i T u 11 i i verbis intimare curavimus. 

II. i. Nunc ergo si meliuscule examinationis Vobis utilitatis provenerit, non tan- 
quam peritis sed tanquam idiotis 6 7 nobis rescribite. 

2. Nos igitur cuiusdam questiuncule ambiguitate pulsamur, quam Vobis inno- 
tescere dignum duximus; et que decretalis assertio Vobis videtur diligenti studio 
nobis enucleare studete. 

3. Queritur enim de tercia vi triplicis anime que est arbor, si est inmortalis 
an non. Proponunt enim quidam didascalorum: paradysus si est periturus an per¬ 
petuus. Qui ita asserunt formulas? argumentorum : 

paradysus plantatio Dei est 

sicut scriptum est: ‘plantaverat autem Dominus Deus paradysum voluptatis 
etcetera' ; 

si plantatio Dei est y requies sanctorum est 

1 Topica iv, 26 = Boethius, In Top. Cic ., in 1092 A3-£, ed. Migne. 

2 The rest of this paragraph and the whole of the next paragraph have been drawn from Boethius, 

In Top. Cic. hi, 1092 Ci-1093 A3. 

3 Ad hominumj adominum B. ad communem hominum Piper. 

4 Boethius has (1092 D6-7): Unde etiam idem Cicero in Timaeo Platonis ait ... etc. 

5 opinionem sensui] coll. Boethio opinioni sensus B. 

6 non... idiotis to be joined with nobis. 

7 Ancient terminology, originating from Apuleius, Cassiodore, Isidore and Alchvine, still in use in 

the ninth century. Abbo of Fleury (died 1004) already speaks of modi argumentorum. 
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sicut Elie et Enoch et ceterorum 

si requies sanctorum est, perpetuus est 
si perpetuus est, quia arboribus repletus est , 
anima arbor urn inmortalis est. 

4. Item: 

paradysus hereditas hominis est, quia ab illo sumptus est; necesse est enim ad 
originem propriam redire omne quod est. Cum enim due partes heredi(ta)tis 
sunt, una peritura, altera perpetua, 1 hereditas paradysi perpetua est. Nisi enim 
perpetua est, exilium, non hereditas, 2 est. Si ergo paradysus hominis hereditas 
est et arboribus consitus est, anima arborum inmortalis est. 

£. Amplius. Mundus iste peregrinatio viteest, paradysus autern voluptas vite est. 
Si ergo mundi transit concupiscentia, permanebit voluptas paradysi cum letitia. 
Cum autem perire ac permanere contraria sunt, quod dicitur de uno, non convenit in 
altero. Quodsi transire convenit in mundo, permanere autem in paradyso, paradysus 
quoque arboribus repletus est, anima arborum inmortalis est. 

6. Amplius. Si sol supra terram est, dies est; absentia autem solis nox est. In 
hoc quippe mundo dies sequitur noctem. In paradyso denique neque 3 4 5 dies sequitur 
noctem neque nox diem, quia perpetua lux ibi est. Quodsi perpetua lux ibi est et 
arboribus omatus est, anima arborum inmortalis est. 

7. Amplius. In hoc mundo vite* est contraria mors; vitam quippe comitatur 
letecia, mortem autem tristitia. In paradyso ergo vita est sine mortis tristitia. 
Quodsi vita et mortis tristicia repugnantia sunt, vita vero paradysi sanctorum est 
perpetua leticia, paradysus quoque perpetuus est. Quodsi perpetuus est et arboribus 
refertus est, anim(a) arborum inmortalis est. 

This learned letter apparently consists of two main parts. I, 1 and 2 form 
the introduction with a captatio benevolentiae. The problem put by the 
addressee in a preceding letter to the author of the present letter, is 
whether Boethius in his commentary on Porphyry (In Isag. 11, 136 12 ) 
speaks of a division of a totum into its parts or of a division of a genus into 
its species.s Our author is of the latter view. (I, 3). In the next paragraph 
(i, 4) Boethius* statement is explained through his own words (In Isag. 
11, 136 2 6 ). In the following four paragraphs (I, £-8) four differences 
between the two kinds of division are enumerated. 1, 8 ends thus: Qua- 
propter recte dijinitionis modus in hiis adhibendus est ubi partes nomen et 
naturam sui generis sorciuntur . This induces our author to speak about the 
concept of definition. (I 9-10). His two paragraphs are wholly borrowed 
from Boethius* commentary on Cicero, Topica (In Top. Cic., 111 1092 


1 perpetua Piper peritura B. 

2 exilium non hereditas] exilium non hereditatis Be exilium hereditatis non B. 

3 Neque + [neque] B. 

4 vite Piper vita B. 

5 The same topic is found in the anonymous commentary on Porphyry, Vienna, Vind. Pal. Lat. 2 $08 ; 
cf. above, p. 62-64. 
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c i-i093 A 3). In the final paragraphs of the first main part of this letter 
the author finishes his exposition of the problem. 

The second main part of the letter contains a problem the sender 
wants to propose to his addressee: queritur enim de tercia vi triplicis anime 
que est arbor , si est immortalis an non. In five ways (§§ 3-7) the immortality 
of Paradise is proved. The letter ends with the conclusion that the anima 
of trees is immortal: 

.. .paradysus quoque perpetuus est. Quodsi perpetuus est et arboribus refertus 
est, anim(a) arborum inmortalis est. 

Who was the author of this letter and who his addressee? The writer 
calls himself L . 1 and his addressee dominus /. Some information might be 
drawn from the author’s reference (11, 3) to ‘some masters’ ( quidam 
didascalorum). Not only the Greek term didascalus but also the adagium 
(11, 4): necesse est enim ad originem propriam redire omne quod est make us 
think of the circle around Johannes Scottus Eriugena 2 . 

As to the identity of the addressee ( dominus J), I am inclined to look 
for him at St. Gall, on account of the other items of the Brussels manu¬ 
script. For if the original of our letter came from St. Gall, it is highly 
probable that it was bequeated by the addressee to St. Gall after his 
death, c.q. after his definitive departure from St. Gall. If we are looking 
for the addressee at St. Gall, only one man seems to be considered: 
Iso of St. Gall .3 

What about the sender? Again, we only can guess. I suppose that 
L. is the abbreviation for Liutbert. As we have seen above, (pp. 36 and 40) 
Liutbert was one of the masters of Salomo 11 at St. Gall, before the 
former became archbishop of Mainz (863-889). Bulaeus* gives us some 
information about him: 

Liutbertus, vir doctissimus, Archiepiscopus Moguntinensis, Johannis Scoti disci- 

pulus, ad annum 863 Carolo Pipini 1... successit in praesulatu_Obiit an. 889. 

De eo hi versus leguntur in Annalibus Fuldensibus: 

Largus erat multum patiens bumilisque benignus* 

1 Piper here wrongly reads the sign for et, which does not make sense. 

2 For reditus , cf. M. Cappuyns, Jean Scot Engine , sa vie , son oeuvre , sa pensee , Louvain-Paris 1933, p. 
37 off. 

3 For his function at St. Gall, see above, pp. 37 ff. 

4 Historia Universitatis Parisiensis (Paris 166 g) y 1618. 

5 Cf. Notker’s letter to the brothers Salomo in and Waldo (ed. Diimmler, Formelbuch , pp. gg-g 9). 
Notker, in speaking about their teachers, Salomo 11 and Liutbert of Mainz, says about their charac¬ 
ters: In quorum uno (= Liutbert), licet summa dignitate praedito , summam humilitatem et mansuetudinem , 
in altero (= Salomo 11), idest Propinquo Vestro y sicut magna diocesis eius requirit y vigorem et auctoritatem 
apostolicam discere potueritis (ed. Diimmler, p. g 6 *' 7 ). 
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Omnibus exemplum in bonitate manens 
Hister quajluitat currit Hrenusque bicornis 
Litterulis doctis doctior ipse f uit. 


The fact that Liutbert had been Scottus* pupil is of some importance for 
my assumption. Iso, for that matter, might have been not less well 
acquainted with Scottus* doctrines. For we are told that the Scot 
Moengal left his books at St. Gall. 1 

If my surmise should turn out to be correct, we possess a new 
document about the intellectual life at St. Gall about the middle of the 
ninth century. 

(t) After this letter there follows a copy of the well- known Dialectica : ff. 
63 rb 1 . 18 —f. 64 va 1 . £o (= Piper, pp. lvi, 3-LXXV, 1). headed inci- 

PID (!) DIALECTICA. 


Inc.: Dialectica est bene disputandi scientia. Est autem bene disputare cum ratio- 
ne quid affirmare vel negare. Hec ratio affirmandi vel negandi in syllogismis fere 
est et argumentis et diffinitionibus ( corr. ex. distinctionibus). 

Expl.: Multum incusat Stoicos Cicero eoquod solum sibi assumpserint magisterium 
iudicandi et derelinquerint (!) earn partem que est inveniendi. 

(x) The same hand (not a different one, as Piper says in his Einleitung , 
p. lxxv) begins for the second time, the treatise Quomodo septem circum - 
stantie rerum in legendo ordinande sint = f. 64 va 11 . £1-68 (= Piper, p. 
lxxv, 1-27). However, Piper apparently failed to see that the scriba 
started here for the second time to copy the treatise, breaking off 
abruptly. The texts show some slight differences, partly in the inter- 
punction (i.e. the putting of capitals), partly in the readings, e.g.: 
f. 6o rb , 11 . 59-61 (= Piper, p. xiii, 24-27) reads: 

Et subiectiva pars nominativum habet declarative Eerbum indicativum. Nec mi- 
n oribus his duabus partibus esse poterit nisi in inpersonalibus sententiis... etc. 


f. 64 va , 11 . 61-63 ( = Piper, p. lxxv, 18-21) reads: 

Et subiectiva pars nominativum habet declarative verbum. indicativum. Nec 
minor his duabus partibus esse peterit nisi in inpersonalibus sententiis... etc. 

f. 6o rb , 11 . 63-65 (= Piper, p. xiii, 30-xiv, 2) reads: 

Contingit etiam ut in subiectiva parte verbum indicativum in declarativa nominati- 
1 See above, p. 38. 
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vus inveniatur propter infinitivum nomen qui ut qui disputat Cicero est. Vir qui 
non abiit in consilio impiorum beatus est. 

f. 64 va , 11 . 6^-68 (= Piper, p. lxxv, 23-27) reads: 

contigit etiam ut in subiectiva parte verbum indicativum et declarativa nominativus 
inveniatur propter infinit(u)m nomen qui ut quid disputat Cicero est. Vir qui non 
abiit in consilio (breaks off abruptly). 

We may conclude from these differences that the two copies of the 
treatise were not made from the same manuscript. This conclusion 
stresses all the more the miscellaneous character of our Brussels manu¬ 
script. 

(X) On a new line and without any heading, follows the well- 
known treatise De partibus logicae = f. 64™, 1 . 69-f. 6$ ra , 1 . 14 ( = 
Piper, p. £9 i2 "£9£ 28 )- 


Inc.: Quod(!) sunt partes logice? quinque secundum aristotilem sextam quoque 
partem addidit aristotelicus porphirus. 

Expl.: Item. Merito dives ille guttam aque non impetravit qui micas panis lazaro 
nagavit. Ubele tfio bezeres nevvane. 

(p.) After De partibus logicae there follows another treatise headed: 

MINU INTER CATHEGORIAS ARIST 
P 

INCIP DISTRIBUTIO OMNIUM SRECIERUM NO- 

It covers f. 6$ ra , 1. 14-f. 6^ vb , 1. 70 and continues f. 74 ra , 1. i-74 vb 1. 71 
( = Piper, p. lxxv, 30-LXXXix, 7; the continuation was edited by Piper 
in his article Zu Notkers Rhetorik (sic!) in Zeitschrift fur deutsche Philo- 
logie, xxii (1890), pp. 278-286). The treatise has the following incipit 
and explicit: 


Inc.: Octo partes orationis in gramatica quales in se ipsis dictiones sint liquido 
ostendunt. 

Expl .: Hec cum scripta vides scriptorum qui pote rides. Sic quod non potui 
rusticus ut nolui. Ac tu complere, sed me decet utique flere. 


6. Ninth-century treatises on the Trivium contained in the manuscripts 

discussed 

We have seen in our third section that of the fourteen treatises in the 
realm of the Trivium attributed by Piper to Notker Labeo, there are only 
four by Notker Labeo’s hand: ( Categoriae , De Interpretation, De Syllogis- 
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mis, and Martianus Capella ; our numbers (io), (11), (13) and (14); see 
above, p. £of.). In the present section I shall deal with the other works. 

(a) The work on Rhetoric (our number (4), see above, p. 48), 
entitled in the Brussels manuscript 10.661-10.665 : excerptum rhe- 
torice notkeri magistri, seems to stem from Notker Balbulus. 1 For 
an analysis of this work, see above, pp.6£ff. According to Traube, 2 
our part of the miscellaneous Brussels manuscript was written at T i&ge. 
From this we might infer that in the twelfth century its original was 
at Li&ge. This fact may refer to the Liegian centre of learning, dating 
from the days of Sedulius Scottus and his circle. 3 I think it highly 
probably that the source (or sources), of our Excerptum , must be looked 
for in the Irish and Anglo-Saxon schools of the eight and ninth centuries. 
Some support of this view may be found in the fact that also Alchvine’s 
Dialogus de arte Rhetorical does show close affinity with Cicero’s De In - 
ventione , but nevertheless cannot be explained as derived directly from 
Cicero. Since Alchvine’s Dialogus does not derive from the minor 
Latin rhetors whose works are extant, it seems obvious that he, too, has 
used an unknown Latin commentary on De Inventione.s 

(1 b ) The Dialogus inter magistrum et discipulum de Dialectica et Rhetorica 
(our number (^), see above, p. 48). It was edited by Piper as part of 
what he supposed to be the general introduction to Notker Labeo’s 
Rhetoric , 6 from an eleventh-century copy in the Munich MS. C.L.M. 
4621 (See for this manuscript above, p. ^6). In the Munich MS. the 
title is: Dialogus de Dialectica et Rhetorica. 

I found two other copies of this work. A complete copy is contained 
in another Munich manuscript (C.L.M. 19.473), dating from the twelfth 
century. 7 There it is entitled: Dialogus de Philosophia. An incomplete 
copy is found in a Viennese manuscript ( Vind. Pal. Lat. 2$o8). This copy 
dates, in my opinion, from the second half of the tenth century. 8 

The date of the Viennese copy enables us to attribute the Dialogus 
to Notker Labeo. But its doctrinal contents and style support fairly 

1 Cf. above, p. 72. 

2 See Poetae latini Aevi Carolini , hi 750: ,,codices illos Cusanos, quorum ex genere nunc etiam 
plures novi, Leodii scriptos fuisse alibi demonstrabo”. 

3 Cp. above, p. 38ff., where their relation with St. Gall has been stated. 

4 Also named Disputatio de rhetorica et de virtutibus sapientissimi regis Karli et Albini magistri (see ed. 
Halm, Rhetores latini minores f S 2 3~SS°)‘ 

5 Cf. above, p. 71. 

6 Die Schriften Notkers und seiner Schule /, Freiburg, 1882, pp. 623-642. 

7 For this manuscript, see above, p. 56. 

* For this manuscript, see above, p. gy ff. 
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strong objections against his authorship. Many features (the form of a 
very simple dialogue, its superficial contents, the strong link between 
rhetoric and dialectics) refer to an earlier period of mediaeval philosophy 
than Notker Labeo’s days. 

(c) The small treatise intitled in the manuscript: De partibus logicae 
(our number (12), see above, p. 49). Piper edited it 1 from the Zurich 
ms C121, Vienna Vind. Pal. Lat. 27^, and St. Gall 242. 2 3 4 It occurs also 
in the Brussels ms 10.661-10.66^, ff. 64 va -6^ ra (complete)^ and in the 
Munich ms C.L.M. 4621, ff. js t ’ 7 S v (incomplete).* Finally, the ms 
St. Gall 111 contains part of the Old High German texts. 

Its contents are of a very simple character, fitting in well with the 
lower level of studies in the eight and ninth centuries. Moreover, the 
date of our St. Gall copies gives reliable proof of its early composition. 
Bruckner dates the copy in St. Gall 111 about 87^ and that of St. Gall 
242 about 900. 5 

(d) The well-known Dialectica (our number (8), see above, p. 48). 
Piper edited 6 it from the Brussels manuscript. Grabmann pointed to 
another copy of this Dialectica in St. Gall ms 820, pp. £1-62. 7 I found a 
third copy in a Zurich manuscript, C98 ff. 22 r -38 v . 

This Dialectica makes a fairly good impression. It is not difficult to 
state the terminus ante quem of its composition, because the Zurich 
manuscript was written in the second half of the ninth century. 

(e) A treatise entitled Distributio omnium specierum nominis (the 
Brussels ms has: nominum) inter cathegorias Aristotelis (our number (9), 
see above, p. 48). It was edited by Piper 8 9 from the Brussels ms (ff. 6 ^ ra - 
6 £ vb and 74 ra -vb ) # 9 I found another copy in the Zurich ms C98, ff. 
1 r -22 r . This copy dates from the ninth century, providing us with a 
reliable terminus ante quem for its composition. 

(f) A long treatise entitled: Quomodo septem circumstantie rerum in 
legendo ordinande sint (our number (6), see above, p. 48), edited by 
Piper 10 from the Brussels manuscript (ff. 6o rb -64 va ). A somewhat 

1 Op. cit ., p. S 91 -S 9 S- 

2 For these manuscripts, see above, pp. 54; $6; 55. 

3 Cf. above, p. 81. 

4 Cf. above, p. 56. 

5 See above, p. 55. 

6 pp. LVI-LXXV. 

7 See above, p. 53. 

8 Op. cit., pp. lxxv-lxxxix (the first part of the work) and (the rest) in Zeitschriftfiir deutsche Philolo- 
gie> 11 (Halle 1890), pp. 278-286. 

9 For this copy, see above, p. 81. 

1 °0p. cit., pp. xiii-xlix. 
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different version of its beginning occurs in the same manuscript ff. 64™, 
11. £i-68 ! . Fortunately, our ninth-century Zurich ms C98 supplies us 
with an older copy (ff. 38 v -66 v ). 1 2 3 4 

Four items still remain to be dealt with: our numbers (1), (2), (3) 
and (7).3 

(g) The short piece entitled: Quis sit dialecticus (our number (1), 
see above, p. 48), printed by Piper from the Zurich ms C121, ff. $4 V - 
££ y . It opens as follows: 

Quis est dialecticus? - Qui novit ilia quinque. - Que? - Diffinire, argumentari, 
raciocinari, dividere, partiri. - Da diffinitionem. 

Then an example of a definition is given, viz. that of a noun: 


Nomen est pars oracionis significans corpus proprie, ut Roma , Tiber is , Petrus , Paulus , 
et ita omnia corporalia propria. 

Three other grammatical definitions of a noun are enumerated, (1) as 
signifying omnia corporalia appellativa ; (2) as signifying omnia incorporalia 
propria; (3) as signifying rem communiter (i.e. abstract entities, such as 
virtue). 

After a digression on virtue, the interlocutor goes on ff. ££ Y : 

Die substancialem diffinitionem. - Quid est homo?; animal rationale mortale risus 
capax. Due specifice differentie constituunt hominem. 

Here our piece abruptly breaks off. Still, I think that we possess a 
continuation of this interesting fragment in the Viennese ms. Vind.Pal. 
Lat. 2j£, f. 92 r . This fragment opens with the last sentence of the Zurich 
fragment and continues (see also Piper, p. cl, line 1 3 and above, p. £j) : 

Due specifice ( the MS. has: speciei) differencie constituunt hominem. - Quid est 
diffinitio ? - Diffinitio est ita rem ostendere verbis ut nec plus nec minus nec 
falso aliquid dicatur. Vel est diffinitio determinatio rerum et (ex)plicatio. 

There follows an insertion in Old High German. Next, the definitions 
of di ffinitio are continued* : 


1 See above, p. 80. 

2 For this manuscript, see above, pp. 53 f. 

3 See above, p. 48. 

4 The other Old High German insertions are indicated by: [.J, 
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Item. Diffinire est rebus certos fines et terminos dare et quod confusum est, discer- 

nere [.]. Explicare est inplicitam et involutam rem evolvere. [.]. Dif- 

finitio est rei constitutio et presentatio (f. 92 v ). Eligamus ergo ex his omnibus 
ut dicamus diffinitionem knotmez. - Quid est hoc?-Quod nec plus nec minus est 
ipsa re ( the MS. has: res) que diffinitur. 1 In hunc modum: homo est animal ratio¬ 
nale mortale risus capax [.], quasi diceres: idest anima (the MS. has: 

animij et corpus; anima est rationale, corpus est mortale [.]. 

In hunc modum: quid est homo ?; animal rationale mortale; quid est animal mor 

tale? homo [.]. Ad hunc modum: quid est homo?; risibile; quid est 

risibile?; homo. 

Hec est que maxime dicitur diffinitio. 

Item. Est alia difhnitio non substantialis, sed accidentalis. In hunc modum: 

animal est quod moveri propria voluntate potest. [.]. Namque motus et voluptas 

et possibilitas accidentia sunt animali et non substantia eius. Animal corporate 
est. Corporalia corporalibus proprie diffiniuntur utique suis speciebus aut suis 
generibus quibus ipsa inclusa est. In hunc modum: quid est Cicero?; homo; 
quid est homo?; animal; quid est animal?; corpus; quid est corpus?; substantia. 
Item. Incorporalia... 


Here our copy breaks off, the 1 following folio having been cut off. 
We see, then, that the discussion on the concept of definition, which 
has begun in the Zurich fragment, is continued in the Viennese fragment. 
The difference is that the Zurich fragment has no Old High German 
insertions. That the author of the Viennese copy had a Latin treatise 
at his elbow may be inferred from the following passage, where after 
the words in hunc modum the original Latin example has been substituted 
by an Old High German one (cf. the text given above, p. 84). 

Vel est diffinitio determinatio rerum et (ex)plicatio [.]. In hunc 

modum: waz sint salida?; ewige rawa. Item diffinire est rebus certos fines 
.etc. 


( h ) A short piece on philosophical and rhetorical questions with 
the manuscript title De principalibus questionibus (our number (3), see 
above, p. 48). It was printed by Piper 2 from the Zurich ms C121, f. 
S9 t . 3 It turns out to be part of another version of the next piece (i). 

(i) A piece on philosophy, entitled in the Zurich ms C121 , f. 
££ v ; De Difinitione (!) philosophic. It was edited by Piper* from this 
manuscript (ff. ss v ~S 8 V ). 


1 Cf. the Excerptum Rhetorice Notkeri magistri , Ch. 45 (ed. Piper 1, 666*°‘ al ) : diffinitio interpretatur 
gnotmezunga , idest nihil plus nihil minus. 

2 Op. cit. y pp. xi-xii. 

3 For the manuscript, see above, pp. £4 f. 

* Op. cit.y pp. vii-xi. 
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The first part (Piper’s edition, p. vii, 4-vm, 8) deals with some 
definitions of philosophy and its classification, borrowed from Isidore, 
Etymologiae 11 24. Then the two kinds of questio are discussed: philo - 
sophica questio and civilis questio . This part is found not only in the fore¬ 
going piece ( h ) = Zurich C121, f. £9 r , but also in Notker’s Rhetorica , 
Chs. 3^-36. ( = Piper’s edition, pp. 66o 26 -66i 18 ). 

In our tract on philosophy this discussion of the term ‘ question is 
apparently an insertion. For the treatise pursues the interrupted classi¬ 
fication of philosophy, speaking about physica> the first part of philosophy. 
Here again Isidore is its source ( Etymol ., 11 24). Following Isidore, our 
author mentions Thales of Milete as the ‘inventor’ of physics. 

Two striking differences with Notker Labeo’s doctrine in De Con - 
solatione are worth mentioning. First, Notker Labeo (De Consol. 11, 40 = 
Piper’s edition, pp. 100 27 ff.) gives a different classification of philosophy: 


philosophia 


divina 

humana 


physica 

ethica. 


Secondly, Notker Labeo explicitly says that Pythagoras (!) was the oldest 
physician, followed by Thales and his disciples, Anaxagoras (!) Anaximan¬ 
der, and Anaximenes: 

Ter dltesto physicus w&s phitagoras apud grecos; taranah tales unde sine jungeren, 
anaxagoras unde anaximander unde anaximenes. 

The discussion of ethics ends in an ample discussion of the various kinds 
of virtue. These expositions run parallel with part of those of the piece 
Quis sit dialecticus (our item g above, p. 84). 

The pieces ( g ), (/i), and (i) are no doubt fragments of widely- 
used manuals or of glossaries, like the one by Salomo 11. Their origin 
is not certain nor is that of the other works mentioned in this section. 
What is certain is their use in the ninth-century schools of St. Gall. 
I hope to return shortly to some of these treatises. 

Amersfoort l. m. de rijk 

Laan 1914 Nr 43 
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Origine, sens et survie du ter me boecien 
«secundum placitum» 

J. ENGELS 


L a premiere fois que secundum placitum se presente chez Boece, 
c’est dans sa traduction de la definition aristotelienne du nom du 
Peri Hermeneias (16 a 19): ’'Ovofi.a [lev o 3 v £<ttI cptov)) <n)fi.avTLXY) 
xara <juv&y)xy)v . .. ! qu’il rend: nomen ergo est vox significativa 
secundum placitum. L’expression y est le substitut de xaxa <tuv&y)xy)v, 
qu’on interprete en general comme signifiant «par convention». En 
interpretant secundum placitum de la meme maniere, on a Tavantage 
de faire correspondre parfaitement Y expression latine au sens usuel du 
terme grec. En a-t-on le droit? Ici surgissent deux problemes connexes: 
Quel est le sens exact de xocra (ruvthf)XY)v, quel est celui de secundum 
placitum? Commen^ons par le premier. 

1 

Pour le sens de xocxa ctuv&y)xy)v dans le Peri Hermeneias , j’ai constate 
un accord quasiment complet chez tous ceux, traducteurs, commenta- 
teurs, lexicographes, qui se sont prononces sur son interpretation, a tel 
point qu’il est inutile de donner des citations. Pratiquement tous V in¬ 
terpretent comme signifiant «par convention-pacte» 1 2 * 4 . Cela correspond 
d’ailleurs exactement a tel passage du Cratyle de Platon, ou Hermogene 
dit (384 d): 

ou 8uvap.ai 7T£ia&7jvai ax; <5 cXXyj je ne peux pas me persuader que la justesse 
tk; 6p&6ty)<; 6v6potTo<; 7 ^ £uv&r)>a) du nom soit autre chose qu’une conven- 
xal 6(xoXoyla... 3 tion et qu’un accord.. .4 

1 Aristoteles, Categoriae et Liber de Interpretation , recogn. L. Minio-Paluello, Oxford, 1956, p. 49. 
Pour l’histoire du Peri Hermeneias , nous suivons P. Courcelle, Les lettres grecques en Occident de 
Macrobe a Cassiodore, 2e £d., Paris, 1948; et J. Isaac, Le Peri Hermeneias en Occident de Boice a saint 
ThomaSy Paris, 19^3 ( Bibliothique Thomiste t 29), mais en tenant compte du fait que l’6tat de la question 
a renouvel£ par les travaux de L. Minio-Paluello, notamment Les traductions et les commentaires 
aristoteliciens de Bokce, Studia Patristica, 11, Texte und Untersuchungen y 64, Berlin, 19^7, pp. 35^8-36^, 
et de J. Shiel, Boethius ’ Commentaries on Aristotle y in: Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies y 4 = 19^8, 
pp. 217-244. 

* Pour l’emploi de ce terme, voir plus loin, p. 100. 

* Platon, (Euvres completes , tome v, 2 e partie, Cratyky 6d. et trad, de L.M^ridier, Paris, 1950, p. go. 

4 Cf. M6ridier: «sans pouvoir me persuader que la justesse du nom soit autre chose qu’un accord 
et qu’une conventions L’inversion des termes est un lapsus du traducteur, voir ibid.y p. 8, lignes 
10-11, et p. 129, ligne 29. 
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et ou oixoXoyta, «accord», parait postuler le sens de «convention-pacte» 
pour . 

Neanmoins, cela n’empeche qu’on puisse avancer des arguments 
serieux pour prouver que, dans le Peri Hermeneias , Aristote s’est servi de 
ce vocable dans un tout autre sens, a savoir celui de «composition». 

Faisons d’abord remarquer que auv&rjxY), substantif verbal de 
<juvrCib)(ii, s’emploie tout aussi bien au sens de «composition», qu’avec 
celui de «convention-pacte». A cet egard il se trouve dans le meme cas 
que plusieurs autres substantifs verbaux derives de ouvTlSiQfxt, tels que 
<juv{te<rt<; notamment, puis auv&iqpa et, peut-etre, auv&eata 1 2 * 4 . Bien plus, 
pour tous ces substantifs, le sens etymologique et, par consequent, 
anterieur est «composition»; «convention-pacte» un sens derive et 
post6rieur. Ils poss&dent, selon leur contexte, tantot un sens et tantot 
Tautre. Ainsi Plutarque^ ecrit (Sulla 35) ofxoXoytat xal auvSiaei^, ou 

— comme tout & l’heure dans le Cratyle — opoXoyiat, ici au pluriel, exige 
le sens de «convention-pacte», cette fois non pour ouvOtjxy) mais pour 
auv&eai<;, auquel substantif pourtant on confere d’ordinaire la signifi¬ 
cation de «composition», «synthese». 

C’est done le contexte qui, dans chaque cas particulier, devra 
decider. Or, nous voudrions montrer que, dans le contexte du Peri 
Hermeneias , V interpretation «par convention-pacte» pour xoexa ouvOtjxyjv 

- contrairement a celle de «par composition» - ne donne point un sens 
vraiment satisfaisant. Pour s’en apercevoir il faut tenir compte du 
chapitre xx du Peri Poietikes 4 , oil Aristote presente une theorie de 
r«elocution», dont il enum&re, et ensuite definit, les parties constitu- 
tives. Je cite ici seulement les passages qui importent a notre argumen¬ 
tation : 


Tri<; 8 k XI£eco<; anioriQ xdcS’ laxl toc 
pipr), aTOtxetov, auXXaPT), auv&ea- 
<£p&pov, tfvopa, pTjpa, 7rr&aic;, 

X6y°C- 

Lrotxelov piv o 5 v la ti 90^ dcStod- 
pero^, 00 7uaaa 86 , i XX’ 15 fa 7rl<pu- 
xe auv^er^ Y^ vea ^ at 9*>v^ * xai yStp 


Voici les parties de Y Elocution tout entie- 
re: la lettre, la syllabe, la conjonction, 
l’article, le nom, le verbe, le cas, le 
discours. 

La lettre est un son vocal indivisible, non 
pas n’importe lequel, mais celui qui par sa 
nature est apte a devenir un son compose; 


1 A. Nehring, Plato and the Theory of Language , Traditio ill = 1945, p. 23. 

* H. G. Liddell & R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon , Oxford, 9th ed., 1953, p. 1717. 

* L’expression se trouve cite!: Henricus Stephanus, Thesaurus Graecae Linguae , ed. C. B. Hasee.a. 
(1831-65), vol. vi, col. 1384. - S’agissant du sens Itymologique, done, premier du terme, peu 
importe la date assez tardive de 1*attestation. 

4 1456 b - 1457 a. Ce chapitre est consider! par beaucoup comme un excursus sinon une inter¬ 
polation; G. F. Else va jusqu’al'exclure de son, pourtant Inorme, commentaire: Aristotle's Poetics: 
The Argument, Leiden, 1957, p. IX, p. 567. 
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tgW &Y)pt<ov slalv aStalpsToi (pcovat, 
a>v ouSspiav XEyo aTOiysiov. 

SuXXaprj 8 ’ IcttI 9 covr) <5 c<jt)(xoc;, 
ouv&ett) iE, a9covou xai 9G)vr)v 
^ovto<; * 

SuvSsapos 8’ lari 9<ov7) <5canr)[xo<;, 

"Ap&pov 8’ £<jtL 9wv7) < 5 c<nqpos r)... 

’'Ovopa 8’ EcitI 90VY) ctuv&st$) 
OTjpLocvTtxT), < 5 tveu ypdvou, plpog 
ou8£v £<m xa&' aur 6 cnr)[xavTt,x6v * 
£v yap toi<; 8i7rXoi<; ou XP^M^ 01 &<; 
xal aux& xatF at>T& <xr)(xaLvov, olov 
iv Tto 0eo8a)pcj) t 6 «8aipov» ou 
trqpalvsi. 

‘Prjpa 8 k 9 C 0 V 7 ) ouv&ett) arj(xavTix-f), 
jxEToc XP^ V0U * ^ ou 8 £v pipoc; 
OYjpLalvEi xa^' aux 6 , < 2 >a 7 rEp xal EtcI 

TWV 6 vopidlTWV 

A6yo<; 8 k 9WV7) ctuv^ett) aTjfxavTixf), 
% £via [x£py) xa^’ auTa a7][xalv£i 

Tt. .. 

’Ov6[xaTo<; 8£ stSyj t 6 piv a7rXouv 
(aTuXouv 8 k "kiya 6 p.7) Ex <nr)p.aiv6v- 
Ttov auyxsiTai, olov yyj) $k 

8t7uXouv 1 * 


car les sons vocaux des betes aussi sont in¬ 
divisibles, pourtant je n’en appelle aucun 
«lettre». 

La syllabe est un son vocal sans signifi¬ 
cation, compose d’une muette et d’une 
lettre qui a un son vocal; 

La conjonction est un son vocal sans 
signification qui... 

L’article est un son vocal sans signifi¬ 
cation qui... 

Le n o m est un son vocal compose signifi- 
catif, sans temps, dont aucune partie n’est 
significative par elle-meme; car dans les 
noms composes nous n’employons 
pas les parties comme ayant un sens par 
elles-memes, de meme que dans @so8d>pos, 
«8wpov» n’est pas significatif. 

Le verbe est un son vocal compose 
significatif, avec temps, dont aucune partie 
n’est significative par elle-meme, comme 
dans les noms; 

Le discours est un son vocal compose 
significatif dont plusieurs parties ont un 
sens par elles-memes... 

Quant aux especes du nom, il y a le nom 
simple (et j’appelle simple celui qui n’est 
pas compost de parties significatives, par 
exemple yvj) et il y a le nom composE 2 * ; 


Avec cette serie de definitions Aristote elabore une construction 
rigidement charpentee de toutes les parties de la Xe£i<;, «elocution». A 
la base il met le aroixelov, la <dettre», qui est un son vocal indivisible 
d’un genre particulier; celui qui par sa nature est apte a faire partie d’un 
son compost. F. Susemihl traduit fort bien Elementarsprachlaut , «son 
elementaire du langage» 4 * . 

Beaucoup d’editeurs, tels I. Vahlens, I. By water 6 7 et A. Rostagni? 
preferent ici (1456 b 23) a la le^on (cpcovTj) auv^erq, «composee», celle de 


1 Aristoteles, Poetique , texte etabli et traduit par J. Hardy, Paris, 1932, pp. 58-61. 

* Pour la clartE de mon exposE, je traduis plus litteralement que J. Hardy. 

* Faisons observer que 9 cuvt) n’indique un son vocal simple, Elementaire, que dans le cas ou ce 
terme est accompagnE de a8iaipsTO£. 

4 Aristoteles, Uber die Dichtkunst , 2. Aufl., Leipzig, 1874, P- 1 S3- 

* Aristoteles, De arte poetica liber , Leipzig, 1885, p. 45. 

* Aristoteles, On the Art of Poetry, Oxford, 1909, pp. 262-3. 

7 Aristoteles, Poetica y 2 e Ed., Turin, 1945, p. 118. 
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ouvenf), «intelligible», laquelle doit pourtant etre rejetee. En effet, avec 
cette le^on, on comprend la premiere partie de la phrase ainsi: «La 
lettre est un son vocal indivisible... qui par sa nature est apte a devenir 
un son intelligible». Dans ce cas, le reste de la phrase: «car les sons 
vocaux des betes sont egalement indivisibles, pourtant je n’en appelle 
aucun ‘lettre’», implique que ces sons vocaux des betes seraient inin- 
telligibles. Or, ce n’est point l’idee d’Aristote, loin de la. Qu’on se 
rappelle la phrase du Peri Psyches (420 b 32), ou il s’agit de tous les etres 
vivants, y compris les betes: 

<n){iocvTix&<; yofcp &Q ^6<po<; le son vocal est toujours un son signifi- 

£axlv <pc ovy) * catif. 

et aussi celle du Peri Hermeneias (16 a 28): 

£7uel 8 tqXouct[ y i ti xal ol dcypdcfx(ia- car les sons inarticul£s signifient quelque 

Tot 4^901, olov ‘S'TQpitov• chose, comme ceux des betes.. .* 

qui permettent d’expliciter sa pensee: «Tous les sons vocaux sont 
significatifs: ceux du langage humain ayant ete composes de ‘lettres’, 
c'est-a-dire de sons indivisibles mais susceptibles de se grouper avec 
d’autres en un son compose; ceux des betes - etant inarticules, done 
indivisibles en ‘lettres* et partant non aptes a la composition - par 
nature». 

Pour cette raison, dans la definition du aTOLyetov, il faut lire ouv&ery) 
et apres: «La ‘lettre* est un son vocal indivisible, mais qui est apte par sa 
nature a devenir un son compose; car les sons vocaux des betes aussi sont 
indivisibles, pourtant je n*en appelle aucun ‘lettre’» sous-entendre: 
car ils ne sont pas aptes a devenir un son compose. 

Remarquons d’ailleurs qu*Aristote, dans le chapitre xx de la 
Poetique , ne parle pas de comprendre des significations, mais de les 
exprimer. C*est du reste une raison supplementaire pour rejeter 
cnjveTY). Mais meme si Ton neglige cette difference et qu*on accepte cette 
le^on, au prix du contresens signale, il n’en reste pas moins qu’Aristote 
attache le caractere significatif, non aux sons elementaires, mais seule- 
ment a des sons composes au moyen d*eux. C*est dire qu’en fin de 
compte le aTOiyecov, en devenant (pwvT) auvenf), par la-meme, n*en 
deviendrait pas moins (pcovyj auv^enf). 

Partant du son vocal absolument elementaire qu*est la <dettre», base 
de la Aristote passe a la syllabe, qui est deja un son compose, mais 

encore depourvu de signification (aa7)(jL0<;). Viennent ensuite le nom, 

1 aypajXfjLaxo^, litt^ralement: «sans ‘lettres’». Nous reviendrons plus loin sur ce passage. 
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simple ou double, et le verbe; lesquels sont egalement des sons composes 
et deja significatifs (cpcovai <n](xavTixai) - avec ou sans idee de temps - 
mais dont les parties (toc (xepr)) ne sont pas encore significatives par elles- 
memes. Au sommet il place le discours (Xoyo<;) qui est un son compose et 
significatif, mais dont en outre les parties ont un sens par elles-memes. 

Cette construction tout entiere est commandee par deux principes: 
le degre croissant de composition, lineaire, a l’aide de <dettres» indi¬ 
visibles, et parallelement, la mesure croissante dans laquelle les elements 
composants sont significatifs a l’etat isole. 

Le raisonnement serre fourni par le chapitre xx de la Poetique assure 
done fermement le sens de «compose» pour ouv&ety). Pourtant, on a 
quand meme voulu donner une autre interpretation de cet adjectif, en se 
basant sur les definitions de P ovofxa et du \ 6 yoc, dans le Peri Hermeneias y 
qui sont con^ues dans des termes presque identiques a ceux de la Poetique. 
Pour faciliter la comparaison, je place les deux definitions de P ovofxoc 
(16 a 19 et 14^7 a 10) Tune au-dessus de P autre: 

P.H. ’'OvOJJUX [iiv OUV £OTl Cp G)V 7 ] OTJfAaVTlXT) 

P. "OvOflOC 8 ’ EOTl 9C0V7) aUV^ETY) (TY][JLaVTLXY) 

P.H. xaTa auv^YixTjv (Scveu xpovov, f}<; [jlyjSev 

P. Sv£U xpovoi), ^ [X£pO^ 

P.H. £OTl 07 ) (JiaVTLXOV XE^WpiOpiEVOV . 1 * 

P. ouSev eotl xafP ocut6 oy][juxvti.x6v. 2 

On voit qu’elles different, essentiellement, par xara ouvOtjxyjv d’un cote 
et auv&£T7) de Pautre 3 4 . Des commentateurs ont essaye de reconcilier ces 
deux expressions, car sinon il faudrait ou bien rejeter Tune d’elles (a la 
rigueur en considerant tout le chapitre xx de la Poetique comme apo- 
cryphe*, ou bien admettre qu’ Aristote aurait defini le nom les deux fois 
d’une maniere sensiblement differente. 

Ainsi, des i££o y Vincenzo Maggi (Madius) 5 propose Palternative 
suivante pour sortir d’embarras: considerer ouv&ety) comme une le^on 
fautive des manuscrits pour xoct<x ouv^y)xt)v, ou bien interpreter le 


1 Ed. Minio-Paluello, p. 49. 

* Aristoteles, Poetique , id. J. Hardy, p. 60. 

* xe^wpiapivov et xa&’ <xot6 sont synonymes. Dans la phrase suivant la definition du nom dans 
le P.H. y le premier reprend simplement le second. 

4 H. Steinthal, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bei den Griechen und Romern..., 2. aufl., I, Berlin, 
1890, pp. 26oss. 

5 Dans l’edition citee sous le no 16 dans L. Cooper and A. Gudeman, A Bibliography of the Poetics of 
Aristotle , New Haven, 1928. 
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premier terme comme ayant le sens du second. Contre ces deux hypo¬ 
theses d’ailleurs Sanscrit tout de suite en faux Pietro Vettori (P.Vic- 
torius) 1 , preferant s’en tenir a Pidee de deux conceptions successives chez 
Aristote et qu’il essaie de justifier. Seguier, qui en 1838 rapporte ces 
faits 2 , opte finalement lui-meme pour 1’interpretation traditionnelle des 
deux termes. 

De la deuxieme hypothese de Maggi une version quelque peu plus 
compliquee a ete avancee, en 1802, par G. Hermann dans son edition de 
la Poetique: «Videtur Aristoteles nomini cri>vtteTo<;, accentum in ultima 
syllaba habenti, significationem tribuisse, quam ouv&eiroc; non habet, ut 
fit xaira auv&YjXYjv 712710nqpivoc;, consensu hominumfactus. Nam id, quod hoc 
nomine nunc indicat, 7 t£pl 'Eppnrjvdou; 2.3.4. *ara auv&Y)XY)v vocat, quod 
ibi in cap. 2 quomodo intelligi velit, exponit» 3 4 . 

On voit a quelles complications cela mene. Au lieu d’admettre, 
comme le fait Hardy, Pemploi de (<pcovy)) aruvtkry) pour la lettre, la syllabe 
et le nom (avec le verbe et le discours), Hermann prefere: 

1) auver/), «intelligible», pour la lettre; 

2) gvv&ztoq, «composee», pour la syllabe; 

3) <juv&£ty], avec accent oxytonique, «par convention)), pour le 

nom avec le verbe, et le discours*. 

Cette tentative assez extravagante de Hermann, comme celle de Maggi, 
etait vouee a Pechec, etant donne que pour tous ces cas, la forme et le 
sens de (tuv&ety), «composee», comme nous Pavons vu, sont assures par 
le contexte. 

Curieusement, on n’a pas essay e - a ma connaissance - de faire 
Pinverse, comme je le propose, c’est-a-dire interpreter xorra ctuv^tjxtjv 
comme signifiant «par composition)), les trois fois que Pexpression se 
presente dans le Peri Hermeneias (§ 2 et § 4). 

A cette fin rappelons d’abord le contexte. Le Peri Hermeneias 5 est un 
traite philosophique 6 dont le corps (les §§ £-14) est consacre a Petude 
des propositions logiques, simples ou complexes. Aristote con- 
sidere que la proposition logique (A6yo<; (knoyocvTixoc, ou a7r6cpavai^) est 


1 Dans 1 ’edition cit6e sous le no 20 de la bibliographic de Cooper et Gudeman. 

* Dans son livre qui date, mais plein de bon sens vigoureux et d’aper^us originaux, La philosophic du 
langage exposee d’apris Aristote, Paris, 1838, p. 87. 

* Aristoteles, De arte poetica liber cum commentariis, Leipzig, 1802, p. 165. 

4 Ed. cit., pp. s 1-52. 

• 16 a - 24 b, £d. L. Minio-Paluello, pp. 49-72. 

• Pour les probl^mes logiques et philosophiques qu’il souleve, je renvoie a E. Riondato, La teoria 
aristotelica delV enunciazione, Padova, 1957, ou Ton trouvera une abondante bibliographic. 
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un Xoyo^ (discours) particulier, a savoir celui qui exprime le vrai ou le 
faux, etant soit une affirmation (xoltol^olgic) soit une negation (a7ro9a<Tt<;); 
les parties essentielles du Xoyo^ etant le nom (Svopa) et le verbe (p 9 )(jia). 

Aristote, des la premiere phrase de Introduction (§§ 1-4), qui 
nous concernera surtout ici, annonce qu’il faut definir tous ces termes: 

IIpcoTov 8eX &£a&ou x i 8vopa xai rl II faut etablir d’abord ce que c’est que le 

fbyjpa, ^Tueixa x i eaxiv andcpoiau; xai nom et le verbe, puis ce que c’est que la 

xaxa<paai<; xai dbrdcpavcric; xai negation et 1’affirmation, la proposition et 

X6yo<;. le discours. 

En consequence, il definira, au § 2, le nom, au § 3, le verbe, au § 4, le 
discours, au § £, le discours logique, V affirmation et la negation. 

Pourtant, avant d’y proceder, il croit utile d’etablir, dans la suite 
du premier paragraphe, deux points: Ce qui s’exprime au moyen de la 
parole sont des symboles des «passions de l’ame», symboles qui ne sont 
pas les memes chez tous les hommes. Aristote implique par la que, par 
consequent, ces symboles ne sont pas par nature (cpucrei), etant donne que 
la nature, comme tout ce qui est naturel, est partout identique. L’autre 
point qu’il veut etablir, c’est qu’il y a dans Tesprit deux categories de 
concepts, d’apres qu’ils sont independants, ou non, du vrai et du faux; 
ces derniers consistant dans la composition ((ruv&ecru;) ou la division 
(foodpeaiq) d’un sujet et d’un predicat. Pour Aristote, le nom et le 
verbe appartiennent a la premiere categorie de concepts. 

Apres quoi, le § 2 ouvre sur la definition du nom, autre formule 1 : 

"Ovopa jiiv o$v laxl cpcovY) crqpav- Le nom est un son vocal significatif xaxa 

TtXT) xaxa <juv&y)X7)v dcveu xp6vou, auvlWjXTjv, sans temps, dont aucune partie 

% p-rjS&v pipo<; £axl ay)pavxix6v n’est significative separement; 

xexcopurp£vov * 

Elle est suivie d’une premiere remarque sur les noms simples et com¬ 
poses : 

£v yap tco KaXXi7T7ro^ x& 171710 ; en effet, dans KaXXi7nro<;, innoc; ne signifie 
ou8£v xa^’ aox6 cnrjpaivEL, <2>a7rep rien par lui-meme, comme c’est le cas 

tj rep X6yq> xdo xaX6^ l'7T7io<;. ou dans xaX&<; ?7T7ro<;. Il n’en est point pour les 

(jly)v ou8’ doancep toii; aruXoi^ noms simples comme pour les noms 
6v6paaiv, ouxcx; £x et T0 ^ composes; dans ceux-la une partie n’est 

7re7rXeyp£voi<;* £v £xeivoi<; p&v yap point significative; dans ceux-ci la partie 

ou8apdo<; xd> p£po<; a7)pavxtx6v, est bien significative, mais non par elle- 

8k xooxo iq PouXexat p£v, dtXX’ meme; ainsi xeX7)<; dans £ 7 raxxpox£Xr)<;. 

ou 8ev6<; xex<opiap£vov, olov kv xcp 
£7raxxpox£X7)s xo xe\r)<;. 

1 Ed. Minio-Paluello, p. 49. 
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Puis Aristote revient sur l’expression: 

t6 xaxa ouv^xyjv, 6ti <p\ioei xax<& auv$7 jxtqv, car des noms rien n’est 
tcov 6vop.dcxcov ou8£v £cmv, dcXX’ par nature, mais en devenant symbole; 

6xav oujxPoXov knzl Stj- car meme les cris inarticul^s, tels ceux 

Xoual yk ti xal ot dcYpoc^xpLOcxot des b£tes, signifient, dont rien n’est 

4>6<poi, olov 4b)ptcov, &v ou8£v ka xtv pourtant un nom. 

tfvopa. 

Le reste du paragraphe conceme de nouveau le vrai et le faux. 

Le § 4 debute par la definition du discours: 

A6yoq 8h hart <pcov 7 ) OYjpavTtx^), ?}<; Le discours est un son vocal significatif 

tcov jxepcov Tt OT)pavTtx6v kan dont quelque chose des parties est signifi- 

xex<*>pujp£vov... catif meme pris separement 

Vient alors une phrase sur V affirmation et la negation, suivie d’une 
deuxieme remarque sur les noms simples et composes: 

dcXX’ oux *?) too dcv&pcoTrou auXXap-r) mais une seule syllabe de dcv&pdmo<; ne 

ptoc* ou 8k yap kv tco pus to us signifie rien; car dans pus, us n’est pas 

OY)(xavTix6v, dcXXa <pc ovtj £axi vuv significatif, mais est seulement un son 

|j.6vov* kv 8k xoi<; 8i7rXoTs cnqpodvei vocal; dans les mots composes une syllabe 

piv, dcXX’ ou xa^' aux6, &o nzp signifie, mais comme il a kte dit, non par 

etpTyrar lui-meme. 

C’est ici, finalement, que nous rencontrons xaxa ctuv^y)xy)v pour la 
troisieme fois, dans une phrase d’ailleurs fort peu claire: 

£gtl 8k X6yos &koc<; p&v 07)pavTix6s, tout discours est significatif, non comme 

6ux <5>S 6pyavov 8k, dcXX* &anep un instrument, mais ainsi qu’il a ete dit 

elpTjTat xaxoc auv(hf)X7)v* xaxa auv&rjxrjv. 

ou I’on est d’accord pour sous-entendre qu’il s’agit d’un instrument 
«naturel». 

Examinons maintenant ces passages en pretant a xaxa au v&yjxtjv le 
sens de «par convention-pacte». A commencer par la definition du nom: 

v Ovopa piv o5v kar l <po >vy) aTjpav- Le nom est un son vocal significatif par 
t ixi} xaxa auv&^)X7)v dcveu XP^” convention-pacte, sans temps, dont 
vou, ?js pi r)8kv \ik pos ka tI aTjpavxi- aucune partie n’est significative separ£- 
x6v xexwptap.£vov • ment; 

Avec cette interpretation, on se heurte au fait qu’Aristote, qui explique 
minutieusement tant de termes, s’abstient ici, comme ailleurs dans le 
traite, de dire ce que c’est que cette convention, et neglige d’expliquer 
de quelle maniere elle rend le son vocal significatif. Ensuite, on ne saisit 
pas tres bien le lien entre les deux branches de la definition, notamment 
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le rapport etabli entre le caractere significatif attribue «par convention- 
pacte» au nom, mais refuse a ses parties. Finalement, on ne voit pas la 
raison d’etre de la premiere remarque 1 sur les mots simples et composes, 
qui suit aussitot. 

Dans la phrase qui suit immediatement cette remarque, la premiere 
partie: 

t6 8k xaia auv^^xyjv, 5tl cpuaet par convention-pacte, car des noms 
Toiv 6vopaT<ov ouS£v kanv, dcXX’ rien n’est par nature, mais en devenant 
6tocv y£vt)t<xi aujxpoXov * symbole; 

donne un sens acceptable dans la mesure oil Ton peut admettre que pour 
Aristote les noms deviennent des symboles par suite du pacte. La 
deuxieme partie : 

knei 8r)\oual y£ n xat ol dcypap.- car meme les cris inarticules, tels ceux 
(xoctoi ^6<pot, olov ^plcov, &v des betes, signifient, dont rien n’est 
ou8£v Igt iv tfvopoc. pourtant un nom. 

s’enchaine logiquement des qu’on sous-entend: (les cris des betes,) 
qui sont par nature. Car alors ils s’opposent aux noms, qui sont 
«par pacte». Observons toutefois qu’avec cette interpretation Tadjectif 
aypa[X(xaTot n’a guere de sens. 

Enfin, la troisieme fois que xara a uv&y)xy]v se presente: 

8k X6yo<; &mx.Q (i.^v a7)pavTix6<;, tout discours est significatif, non comme 
oux Spyavov 8 i, dtXX* a>(j7rep un instrument, mais ainsi qu’il a dit, 
efpvjTai xara auv^TjxYjv* par convention-pacte; 

comprendre: «significatif, non comme un instrument (naturel), mais par 
convention-pacte» donne un sens acceptable dans la mesure oil Ton peut 
admettre que pour Aristote c’est le pacte qui rend le discours significatif. 
Toutefois, pour le discours pas plus que pour le nom, on ne voit le lien 
qui unit «significatif par convention-pacte» a la seconde branche de leurs 
definitions. En outre, on ne s’explique point la fonction de la deuxieme 
remarque 2 sur les noms simples et composes, qui precede immediate¬ 
ment. 

Bref, cette interpretation ne donne pas un sens satisfaisant. Partant, 
la question se pose: A-t-on bien saisi ce qu’Aristote entend exprimer par 
xocra (7 uv$7)xy)v ? Est-il bien exact que par ce terme Aristote veuille enoncer 
que le nom est significatif et devient symbole «par convention-pacte» ? 
En fait, qu’est-ce qui nous pousse a interpreter ainsi? Sans doute, le sens 
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habituel de (tov&yjxy) et Templed que Platon en a fait dans le Cratyle. Mais 
dans le contexte meme du Peri Hermeneiasl Dans le corps (§§ £-14) de ce 
traite de logique: rien. Et Tintroduction (§§ 1-4)? Ici non plus la notion 
de «convention» ou de «pacte», ni definie ni reprise sous quelle forme 
que ce soit, ne parait jouer aucun role qui tienne au contenu precis de 
cette notion. La seule fonction evidente de xaTa ctov&y)X7)v, les trois fois 
que le terme se presente, est d’impliquer Tidee de «ne pas etre par 
nature». Mais a cet egard, telle autre qualification du nom, xoct<x t ex v7 ) v 
par exemple, irait tout aussi bien dans le contexte avec, bien entendu, 
les memes inconvenients. Parmi les qualifications du nom, il faudra en 
chercher une qui evite ces defauts et puisse se relier au reste. Pour 
cela essayons de donner au terme une valeur analogue a celle que presente 
aov&ETy) dans le contexte parallele de la Poetique , savoir «par compositions 
A commencer par la definition du nom: 

’'Ovopa (i£v o 5 v £axl qxovT) orrjfxav- Le nom est un son vocal significatif par 
tix*$) xoct<x auvtHjx^v < 5 cveu yp6vou, composition, sans temps, dont les 
•?)<; pipoc; lorxl cnr)[i,avxix6v parties, separement, ne signifient rien. 

xe/copiapivov * 


Avec cette interpretation, xaxa auv^yjXYjv est explique, etant repris dans 
la seconde branche de la definition par le mot «parties»: «si ce compose 
vocal est significatif, ses parties, a elles seules, ne sont pourtant pas 
significatives». Alors, la premiere remarque 1 sur les mots simples et 
composes, qui suit, acquiert une fonction evidente: elle est la reponse a 
une objection qui, a la lecture de la definition, peut venir tout naturelle- 
ment a Tesprit: «Pourtant, un nom compose a des parties qui sont signi- 
ficatives». Ce a quoi Aristote repond: «Certes, elles sont significatives, 
mais non par elles-memes, e’est-a-dire separement». Du reste, dans 
la Poetique une remarque analogue 2 est jointe a la definition du nom 
comme <pcovy] ctuv&st7 ). 

Puis, cette interpretation, dans la phrase 


Si xaxa auv&rjxrjv, 6ti 
tcov 6vo(xaTov ovSiv Icttlv, aXX’ 
6xav y£vY)Tat aupPoXov i7rel Stj- 
XouctC y£ ti xal ol ayp^p.p.a'cot 
46901, olov & 7 )pl<OV, J)V OUS6v £0 TIV 
6vopa. 


par composition, car rien des noms 
n’est par nature, mais en devenant sym- 
bole; car meme les sons inarticul^s, tels 
ceux des betes, signifient, dont rien n’est 
pourtant un nom. 


sauvegarde Topposition avec (pucei, mais avec une motivation qui donne 
une valeur precise a Tadjectif aypafj.(jiaT(x: Les noms deviennent des 


1 Citie supra, p. 93. 
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symboles par composition et non par nature, en quoi ils s’opposent aux 
sons naturels des betes, qui sont inarticules, (aypa(Ji|jiaTOL) et done, 
comme nous avons vu 1 , pour Aristote non susceptibles d’entrer dans une 
composition. 

Enfin, la troisieme fois que le terme se presente: 

iaxi Si X6yo<; &tz<xq piv crr){xavxix6<;, tout discours est significatif, non comme 
oux 6><; tfpyavov aXX’ un instrument, mais ainsi qu’il a ete dit, 

etpTjxat xaxa auv&7)x7)v • par composition. 

rinterpretation «par composition» cree un lien avec la seconde branche 
de la definition du discours, et enchaine la phrase a la deuxieme remarque 2 
sur les mots simples et composes, qui precede immediatement. De meme 
que pour le nom, il y a dans la Poetique (fin 14^7 a) une remarque 
analogue 3 aussitot apres la definition du discours comme 96m) ouv&enr). 

En resume, avec cette interpretation de xoexa auv&Y)XY)v, V ex¬ 
pression cesse d’etre un corps etranger dans le contexte des §§ 2 et 4, 
qu’elle rend coherent. Elle en fait un raisonnement continu (entrecoupe 
seulement par quelques remarques sur le vrai et le faux) destine a definir 
le nom (simple ou compose) et le discours, d’une part - ensemble et 
en opposition avec les cris naturels indivisibles des betes - par la com¬ 
position, et de 1’autre, individuellement, par la mesure croissante 
dans laquelle leurs elements composants sont significatifs a l’etat isole. 

Au surplus, utile confirmation, on peut presumer la raison pour 
laquelle Aristote s’est servi ici de ctuv^y]xy] dans un sens peu frequent. 
C’est que, au § 1, quelques lignes seulement avant de donner sa definition 
du nom, il avait deja par deux fois employe auv&eau; pour indiquer une 
autre sorte de «composition»: celle du sujet et du predicat 
dans la proposition : 


&<jti &<j7cep Iv Tyj 4^X7 ) 
v 67 )[aoc (ieveu xoij dXTj&euetv 4 £ u- 
Sea&ai ox£ Si 9 avayx7) xouxcov 
u7rapxEiv &axepov, ouxco xal ev X7) 
cpcovfj • 7cepl yap auv&eciv xal 
Sialpealv iaxi x6 4 £ u86^ xs xod 

xa piv o5v ov6p.axa auxa 
xal xa ^7)(xaxa &oixe xw <5cveu 
ouv^loe ox; xal 8iaip£aeco^ vo73- 
(xaxi,... 4 


et de meme qu’il existe dans Tame tantot 
un concept independant du vrai ou du 
faux, et tantot un concept a qui appartient 
necessairement l’un ou l’autre, ainsi en 
est-il pour la parole; car e’est dans la 
composition etla division que consiste 
le vrai et le faux. En eux-memes les noms 
et les verbes sont semblables au concepts 
qui n’a ni composition, ni division 6 ,... 


1 Supra, p. 90. * Citie supra, p. 94. 8 Citee supra, p. 89. 

4 Edition Minio-Paluello, p. 49. Nous avions signale le passage supra, p. 93. 

6 Je reintroduis concept, conformement a la traduction de v67)pa de la phrase pr£cedente. 

• Traduction de J. Tricot, Organon, I-II, Paris, 1946, p. 78. 
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Et il le fera encore une troisieme fois, un peu plus loin, au § 3, tout juste 
avant de donner sa definition du discours. On comprend facilement 
qu* Aristote - qui dans les quatre premiers paragraphes du Peri Hermeneias 
traite conjointement ces deux sortes de «composition» - ait voulu 
eviter chez le lecteur leur confusion et, pour cela, ait prefere, plutot que 
d* employer deux fois le meme terme, les indiquer chacun par un terme 
special. C’est sans doute pour cette raison qu’Aristote, ayant nomme la 
premiere sorte de «composition» cniv&sai^, s’est rabattu sur ctov&tqxy) 
pour L autre categorie de «composition» qu’il visait. 

Au point de vue de la critique interne, cette interpretation de 
<tuv&y)X 7) - obtenue simplement en lui rendant sa valeur etymologique 
de «composition» - est done preferable, mais en outre elle confere 
au Peri Hermeneias V indispensable harmonie avec le chapitre xx de la 
Poetique. 


Neanmoins cette interpretation ne laissera pas de surprendre a 
premiere vue, ne fut-ce que par sa nouveaute. On demandera: Comment 
se fait-il qu’elle n’ait pas laisse de trace? Or, pour s’apercevoir du sens 
particulier du terme dans le Peri Hermeneias , il faut, comme nous Tavons 
fait, comparer attentivement le passage parallele de la Poetique. Ce n’est 
pas un hasard que les efforts, signales plus haut 1 , pour homologuer le sens 
de ouv&enf) et de xaxa <tuv&y)xy)v, commenceront au xvi e siecle, e’est-a- 
dire peu apres que la Poetique eut fait sa rentree 2 * 4 . Seulement, le texte de 
ce traite «parait avoir ete tres peu repandu dans Tantiquite. On n’en 
signale aucun commentaire et il n’est cite presque nulle part. Les idees 
d’Aristote sur la tragedie et sur la comedie furent transmises par les 
grammairiens et les critiques, mais la Poetique elle-meme dut tomber de 
bonne heure dans roubli» 3 . Il ne peut done guere etonner que, tres vite, 
sinon tout de suite apres Aristote, on ait attribue a xoctoc auvO-yjxYjv le sens 
que presente J^w&YjXY) dans le Cratyle. 

Cela explique aussi V attitude, analogue, des commentateurs grecs 
du Peri Hermeneias. Le mieux connu d’entre eux, Ammonius d’Alexan- 
drie, ecrit le passage suivant* : 


1 pp. 91 ss. 

* J. Hardy, op. cit. f p. 23; voir aussi L. Minio-Paluello, art. cit., pp. 359-360. 

8 Ibid., p. 22. 

4 Ammonius, In Aristotelis De Interpretatione Commentarius , ed. A. Busse, Berlin, 1897 (Commentaria in 
Aristotelem graeca , vol. iv, pars 5), p. 30, cf. p. 31. Pour Ammonius, voir P. Courcelle, op. cit., 
p. 268; J. Isaac, op. cit., p. 186 (index); G. Verbeke, Ammonius, Commentaire sur le Peri Hermeneias 
d y Aristote, Traduction de Guillaume de Moerbeke , Louvain, 1961, pp. vii ss. 
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t 6 xaxa auv&Tjxiqv x^P^et ocut& Le [terme] xaxa auv{Hjxr)v separe le [nom] 
twv 9uaet <rr)(i,avTixG>v 9covcov. des sons vocaux significatifs par nature. 
Totaurat etaiv al twv dcX6ycov Ce sont ceux des b$tes; car lorsqu’un 
£cpcov 9coval* 5^vou yap tivos etranger approche, le chien en aboyant 
l7rtaTavT0<; 6 xocov 6XaxT7)aa<; iai]- signifie la presence de cet Stranger. Mais 
pave t^)v too ££vou 7rapoua(av. dcXX’ les chiens n’dmettent pas ce son vocal 
ou xardc xtva auv^xrjv rcp&s selon une convention et un accord 
<£XX^)Xou<; xal 6poXoyiav 7rpotevTai [passes} entre eux [...] De pareils sons 
t))v Totaunqv 9 ov^v ol xuve<;. [...] vocaux le nom est s£par£ par l’adjonction 
tcov o 5 v toioutcov 90V&V x^P^st du [terme] xaxa aov*W)XY)v, qui a le meme 
tfvopa 7rpo<rce#iv t 6 xaxa auv&T)- sens que Oiaei; car les Grecs sont 
X7)v, TauT&v oTjpatvov rep -Oiosi’ convenus entre eux d'appeler les 
aruv^evTo yocp 7 rp&<; aXXVjXou? choses par tel ou tel nom, ... 

"EXXiqvec; p&v xotaSe xotc; 6v6paat 
xa 7rpdtypara xaXeiv,... 

L’adjonction de 7tpo<; aXXrjXouc; a ctuv^tjxtjv, comme plus loin a oov£&evto 
d’une part, avec celle du synonyme opoXoytav de P autre, mettent hors 
de doute que cet auteur prend ctuviH)X7) dans le sens de «convention- 
pacte». Pourtant, il est hors de doute aussi qu’Ammonius (qui par 
ailleurs ne consacre qu’une breve remarque a la Poetique ) en cela ne fait 
que suivre le Cratyle. Partant, Popinion de cet auteur, qui fera autorite 
aupres des commentateurs grecs posterieurs 1 a plus de poids pour 
Pemploi du terme chez Platon que chez Aristote. 

Mais on dira: est-ce que la caracterisation du nom au moyen d’un 
terme signifiant «par convention» n’en est pas la definition predominate 
depuis PAntiquite jusqu’a nos jours? - A vrai dire, il y a la une illusion 
d’optique, pour PAntiquite, pour le Moyen Age, et pour Pepoque 
actuelle. Le nom, pris comme type du signe linguistique, est un pheno- 
mene complexe, presentant des aspects multiples, qui chacun a son tour 
ont servi a le definir: la «convention» en est un parmi d’autres. Meme 
chez Platon, £uv&t)X7) est concurrence par des termes tels que 6(ioXoyta, 
«accord (tacite)», vofxoc;, <doi, usage», e&o<;, «coutume». Aristote se 
sert de gov&ett) et de xaxa auv^Y)X7)v. Apres lui, c’est surtout le terme 
qui va leur succeder. On se rappelle le passage d’Aulu-Gelle, dans 
ses Nuits Attiques: 

Nomina verbaque non positu for- P.Nigidius, dans ses Commentaries sur la 
tuito, sed quadam vi et ratione Grammaire t enseigne que les noms et les 
naturae facta esse P.Nigidius in verbes ont ete formas non par une im- 
Grammaticis Commentariis docet rem position fortuite, mais par une certaine 
sane in philosophiae dissertationibus force et raison de la nature ; un sujet 
celebrem. Quaeri enim solitum bien connu dans les discussions philoso- 

1 J. Shiel, art. cit., p. 228; J. Isaac, op. cit., p. 13. 
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apud philosophos, cptiaei toc 6 v6p,aTa phiques. En effet, les philosophes avaient 
sint 7 } biaei 1 . 1’habitude de rechercher si les noms sont 

par nature ou par position. 

De meme, lorsqu’Origene dans son Contra Celsum rapporte P opinion 
d’Aristote sur la nature des noms, il emploie biczi au lieu de xoct<x 

(7UV$7)X7)V 2 : 

... TT^Tepov, dx; ofeToct ’Api(rroT£X 7 )<;, Siaei IotI t<x 6v6paTa, 7) d><; vopi£ooaiv 
ot &n 6 ttjc; 2tooc<;, <p6oet, ... 

Plusieurs facteurs ont contribue a fausser ici les perspectives. II y a 
d’abord Pambiguite des termes modernes: fr. par convention , angl. by 
convention , etc. En effet, il ne semble pas douteux que Platon emploie 
^ovStjxy) au sens de «pacte» 3 , c’est-a-dire d’un accord conclu - d’une 
decision collective prise - formellement entre individus ou entre 
groupes. Or anciennement, lorsqu’on voulait conclure pareil pacte, il 
fallait d’ordinaire se reunir a cette fin. Cela explique que, en latin, 
parmi les differents substantifs pour la notion de «pacte», se trouvent 
conventum, conventus et coNVENTio 4 , qui expriment cette notion 
elliptiquement au moyen d’un terme pour la reunion ou la decision 
collective etait prise. Ces trois substantifs, conventio surtout, sont 
passes dans nos langues modernes, seulement - Timplication n'etant 
plus comprise - ils y sont souvent employes avec un sens afiaibli, no- 
tamment ceux de 1) «accord, non formel mais tacite», et 2) «coutume, 
usage»s. Par suite, les expressions oil entrent ces substantifs peuvent 
couvrir des notions differentes chez differents auteurs, ce qui a favorise 
Pillusion dont il est question. Dans cette etude, afin d’eviter des 
malentendus, nous parlons de convention-pacte , convention-accord-tacite , 
etc.. 

En outre, par surcroit de malchance, dans la linguistique moderne, 
par convention ou conventionnel sont devenus des termes techniques, figes, 
pouvant exprimer differents aspects du nom, notamment soit son 
caractere dit «arbitraire» (absence de lien entre signifiant et signifie), 
soit, plus globalement, le fait qu’il n’est pas signe «naturel». 

L/illusion que nous denon^ons ici a ete renforcee, pour PAntiquite, 


1 Aulu-Gelle, Noctes Atticae , x, iv, 6d. M. Mignon, 11, Paris, s.d., p. 174. Je traduis plus litt^rale- 
ment que Mignon. 

1 Migne, Patrologia Graeco y Vol. xi, coll. 701 ss. 

* A. Nehring, loc. cit. 

4 Thes. L.L. vol. iv, coll. 843-850. 

4 Cf. le n£erl. de conventies. 
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par la tendance a interpreter aussi, a tort 1 , le terme Secret 2 comme 
signifiant «par convention». 

Certes, Ammonius, dans le passage precite, donne comme 

equivalent de xocto, auv&rjXYjv, mais ailleurs dans son commentaire, et 
notamment dans la phrase: «si le bois est cpuaei, la porte est Diasi» 3 , il 
montre que ce terme, pour lui, est bien plus comprehensif et deborde le 
seul domaine du langage. 

II importe de tenir bien separes ici sens explicite et implications 
eventuelles. Le sens propre et litteral de biazi, que les Grecs ne pa- 
raissent jamais avoir cesse d’analyser ainsi, est «par position^. Expli- 
citement, dans son opposition avec cpuast, le terme sert a distinguer, de 
tout ce qui existe dans et par la nature, ce que l’homme y ajoute ou y 
transforme par son art. Lorsqu’il est applique au langage, &eoei enonce 
expressement cette seule idee que les noms ont ete poses par l’homme, 
contrairement aux sons vocaux naturels; ainsi dans le passage precite 
d’Origene. Ces cris naturels, inarticules, existent deja, partout et 
toujours les memes, dans la nature, avec leur signification, laquelle du 
reste est perdue d’instinct. En revanche, la bioic, des noms, differents, 
est un processus fort complexe, qui implique plusieurs etapes: 

1. La formation d’une cpcovy) significative par composition de sons ele- 
mentaires (<tuv^£ty] ou xocxa ctuv^y]xt]v) ; 

2. L’imposition d’une signification a cette 9COVY), qui par la devient 
symbole. 

Ces deux etapes initiales et individuelles surtout interessent Aristote 5 , 
qui, au moyen de noms, cherche a exprimer les concepts. 

Mais ces noms une fois composes et imposes - contrairement de 
nouveau aux sons vocaux naturels - pour qu’ils soient compris, il faut 
que les hommes se mettent d’accord, formellement ou tacitement, pour 
les agreer et les faire passer dans 1 ’usage. C’est la l’etape finale et col¬ 
lective, «conventionnelle», de la bleu;, qui est decrite dans le Cratyle : 

1 W.S. Allen a deja critique cette tendance, dans une phrase ou je voudrais seulement substituer le 
nom de Platon a celui d’Aristote: „The English translation of by ‘convention’ is not entirely 

accurate: it represents only one aspect of fliait;, that which Aristotle calls auv^7)X7], a joint 
agreement made by a number of people, whereas &£ate; admits the possibility of a system arbitrarily 
made by one man and subsequently imposed upon his fellows... ”, Ancient ideas on the origin and 
development of language^ in: Transactions of the Philological Society , 1948, pp. 36-37. 

* Et ^galement les caiques latins de ce terme, tels que ex impositione, ex instituto, et ex con- 
STITUTO. 

* Ed. Busse, p. 63, lignes 20-21. 

* Aulu-Gelle, supra t traduit avec justesse positu. 

* Pour Platon, voir 6v6|i,aTO<; dans le Cratjle (390 d). 
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£uv$7)xy), ofioXoyta, v6[xo^, l&cx;, mais passee sous silence dans le Peri 
Hermeneias. 

En resume, la caracterisation xocra ouv&y)X7)v («par composition») du 
nom dans le Peri Hermeneias , et celle par «convention-pacte» (£ov 9 t)xyj) 
dans le Cratyle s’inserent egalement bien dans la doctrine de la formation 
des noms dijei: Aristote, en logicien, retenant L aspect initial et in- 
dividuel, Platon, interesse dans le langage, retenant L aspect final et social. 


ii 

Passons maintenant au second probl&me: Quel est le sens de 
secundum placitum chez Boece? Car ce terme aussi peut avoir des 
significations fort differentes. placLtum, -i, provenant de placere 1 , 
«plaire», se dit etymologiquement de «ce qui a plu ou plait, a une seule 
personne ou a plusieurs». Ainsi chez Virgile (Eel. 7, 27): ultra pla¬ 
citum. Cette derivation restera longtemps transparente, notamment 
encore chez Amobe, Augustin, Bo&ce et Isidore, temoin les citations 
qui suivront plus loin. Le latin classique connaissait deja le compose 
complacitum provenant de complacere 2 , tandis que beneplacitum 3 
est beaucoup plus recent, etant caique dans Vltala * sur le grec biblique 
euSoxla 5 , ce qui explique le prefixe. Les trois vocables placitum, 
complacitum et beneplacitum passeront dans le latin biblique, no¬ 
tamment pour indiquer le bon plaisir divin. 

placitum peut indiquer plus specialement «ce qui plait qu’il soit 
execute» et assume le sens de «decision», laquelle est alors, selon le cas, 
individuelle ou collective. Cela vaut plus ou moins pour les composes. 
Pourtant, complacitum, avec son prefixe cum- 6 , a facilement la nuance 
collective, beneplacitum, en revanche, la nuance individuelle. 

Le terme placitum passera dans le style administratif et juridique, 
ce qui a amene son succes hors pair?. Au sens individuel, il entrera no¬ 
tamment dans la formule par laquelle les princes terminent leurs edits: 

Quia tale est nostrum placitum 8 . Car tel est notre (bon) plaisir. 

1 A. Emout et A. Meillet, Dictionnaire etymologique de la langue latine, Paris, 19 ji, pp. 904-905. 

* Cf. Thesaurus Linguae Latinae , vol. ill, coll. 2077-2080. 

# Cf. Thes. L.L. y vol. II, coll. 1890-1891. 

4 Voir ibid., col. 1890, lignes 61 ss., la citation de S. Jerome. 

* De meme que le n£erl. welbehagen. 

• Cf. Thes. L.L. , vol. hi, col. 2077, lignes 81 ss. 

7 Voir les mat£riaux dans Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae latinitatis , sv. 

• Ibid. 
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Dans ce meme style, le terme s’emploie aussi avec le sens de «decision 
collectives soit «pacte», soit «accord tacite». 

Le terme est frequent aussi chez les premiers auteurs chretiens, 
mais la il est souvent difficile de trancher de quelle sorte de decision il 
s’agit. Tous les textes ne sont pas aussi limpides que ce passage bien 
connu des Confessions: 

... uide, quomodo diligenter ob- ... voyez ... 1’exactitude que mettent les 

seruent filii hominum pacta littera- fils des hommes a observer les conventions 

rum et syllabarum accepta a priori- des lettres et des syllabes que leur ont 

bus locutoribus, et a te accepta l£gu£es ceux qui parl&rent les premiers et 

aetema pacta perpetuae salutis ne- comme ils negligent les pactes kernels de 

glegant: ut qui ilia sonorum uetera perp^tuel salut qu’ils ont re$us de Vous! 

placita teneat aut doceat.. , x C’est au point que celui qui connait ou 

enseigne cette antique convention des 
sons ... 1 2 

Sans vouloir chicaner la version elegante de Labriolle, on pourrait serrer 
la pensee d’Augustin de plus pres en traduisant ainsi: 

... voyez avec quel zele les fils des hommes observent les pactes concernant les 
sons 3 et les syllabes que leur ont legues ceux qui ont parle avant eux*, et comme 
ils negligent les pactes eternels de perpetuel salut qu’ils ont re^us de Vous! C’est 
au point que celui qui observe 3 * ou enseigne ces antiques decisions (collectives) 
concernant les sons... 

Augustin emet ici l’idee que, pour parler, les hommes concluent entre 
eux des decisions collectives formelles: pacta litterarum et sylla¬ 
barum. C’est la manifestement aussi le sens de placita. Pour cette raison, 
il vaut mieux eviter de traduire, avec Labriolle, convention , qui pourrait 
s’interpreter au sens de «accord tacite», tandis qu’il s’agit d’un pacte. 

Le sens de «pacte» se trouve egalement assure pour placito dans 
cette phrase de la Doctrine chretienne: 

Sicut enim, verbi gratia, una figura En effet, comme par exemple la figure de 

litterae X quae discussatim notatur, la lettre X qui est notee en discutant a une 

aliud apud Graecos, aliud apud autre valeur chez les Grecs que chez les 

Latinos valet, non natura sed pi a- Latins, et cela non par nature, mais par 

cito et consensione significandi 6 ; decision (collective) et par accord sur sa 

signification; 

1 Saint Augustin, Confessions y ed. et trad, de P. de Labriolle, Paris, 192^, 2 vols., vol. 1, (1, xviii), 
pp. 24*2 £. 

2 Traduction ibid. 

3 litterae signifiait a l’epoque «sons (elementalres)» aussi bien que «lettres»; cf., vers la fin de la 
meme phrase, sonorum qui reprend litterarum; voir plus haut, p. 89. 

4 La traduction de l’ed. Loeb Classical Library a raison de prefdrer former speakers (p. $g). 

* Observe plutot que connait (Loeb: holds). 

6 II, xxiv (37) in: CEuvres de saint Augustin , XI. - Le Magistere chretien y Paris, 1949., pp. 296SS. 
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grace notamment au terme consensione qui Taccompagne, et confirme 
d’ailleurs quelques lignes plus loin: 

Namque omnia quae ideo valent 
inter homines, quia placuit inter 
eos ut valeant, instituta hominum 
sunt 1 . 

Augustin souligne du reste le caractere formel de la decision et de 
Taccord en disant: 

nec ideo consenserunt in eas [signi- et les hommes ne se sont pas mis d’accord 

ficationes] homines, quia jam vale- sur elles [ces significations! parce qu’elles 

bant ad significationem, sed ideo avaient dej& une valeur significative, elles 

valent, quia consenserunt in eas 2 . ne valent, de fait, qu’en raison de cet 

accord. 

Par contre, dans le passage suivant, emprunte a Amobe (f 327), 
Adversus nationes (I, £9): 

Quamquam si verum spectes, nullus Pourtant, si vous faites attention a ce qui 

sermo natura est integer, vitiosus en est vraiment, aucun langage n’est na- 

similiter nullus. Quaenam est enim turellement parfait, et aucun, de meme, 

ratio naturalis aut in mundi con- d^fectueux. En effet, quelle est la raison 

stitutionibus lex scripta, ut hic paries naturelle ou la loi 6crite dans la consti- 

dicatur et haec sella , .... Humana tution du monde, pour qu’on dise hic 

ista sunt placita et ad usum ser- paries et haec sella... Ce sont des 

monis faciendi non sane omnibus decisions humaines et point n^cessaires 

necessaria: nam et haec paries forsi- a tous pour parler: car peut-etre on aurait 

tan et hic sella dici sine ulla repre- pu dire aussi haec paries et hic sella 

hensione potuissent, si ab initio sic sans aucune difficulte, s’il avait plu des 

dici placuisset et a sequentibus le debut de dire ainsi et si cela avait 6te 

saeculis communi esset in sermoci- conserve par les siecles suivants dans le 

natione servatum^. parler commun a tous. 

on pourra facilement hesiter. Est-ce que placita signifie decisions 
collectives ou (une pluralite de) decisions individuelles? Le contexte - la 
fin de la phrase (communi) surtout - fera finalement opter plutot pour 
la premiere solution. McCracken, dans sa traduction anglaise*, rend 
placita par «convention», laissant ainsi la possibility qu’Amobe envisage 
ici un accord tacite, ce qui pour tout le moins n’est pas certain. Mieux 

1 Ed. cit., p. 298. 

* Ed. cit., pp. 298-9. Remarquer Taltemance de l’imparfait (valebant) et du parfait (consense¬ 
runt). 

* Amobius, Adversus nationes , libri vn, rec. C. Marchesi, na ed., Turin, 19^3, p. ss* ? at • hat., 
vol. col. 798. 

4 Amobius of Sicca, The Case against the Pagans , newly translated and annotated by G. E. Mac 
Cracken, 2 vols., London, 1949, pp. io$ss. 


En effet, tout ce qui tient sa valeur parmi 
les hommes du fait qu’ils leur a plu que 
cela vaille, est d’institution humaine. 
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vaudrait done, mettant simplement «decisions», conserver 1*imprecision, 
qui etait peut-etre voulue par 1’auteur. 

En revanche, le sens de «decision individuelle» parait certain 
pour placitum dans la phrase suivante des Etymologies d’Isidore de 
Seville: 


quaedam [nomina] et secundum 
placitum [inposita sunt], sicut et 
nos servis et possessionibus inter- 
dum secundum quod placet nostrae 
voluntati nomina damus 1 . 


quelques [noms] aussi [ont £te imposes] 
par decision (individuelle), demSme 
que nous aussi donnons parfois 4 nos servi- 
teurs et 4 nos possessions des noms selon 
qu’il plait 4 notre volont£. 


grace au singulier voluntati et au contexte: rien n’indique que V auteur 
envisage qu’on se mette prealablement d’accord pour donner tel ou tel 
nom. 

Le sens en question est assure dans une autre phrase du meme 
ouvrage: 

Quinque... secundum placitum Cinq... a re 9 u son appellation de celui 
voluntatis vocabulum acceperunt qui a donne leurs noms aux nombres selon 
ab eo, qui numeris nomina indidit 2 . une decision de sa volonte. 


Ceci n’empeche qu’ailleurs Isidore interprete placitum au sens de 
pactum 3 . - On voit que pour decider du sens de placitum, il faut 
scruter attentivement le contexte. 

Boece, dans sa traduction* du Peri Hermeneias, rend les trois passages 
oil se trouve xoctcx otuv^yjxtqvs comme suit 6 : 


1. Nomen ergo est vox significativa secundum placitum, sine tempore, cuius 
nulla pars est significativa separata. 

2 . Secundum placitum vero, quoniam naturaliter nominum nihil est, sed 
quando fit nota. 

3 . Est autem oratio omnis quidem significativa non sicut instrumentum, sed, 
quemadmodum dictum est, secundum placitum. 

Boece a aussi compose deux commentaires du Peri Hermeneias , in- 


1 Ed. W. M. Lindsay, Oxford, 1911 = 1997, 1, xxix, 2 ; Pat. Lat ., vol. 82, col. 109. - Cf. Cratyle , 
384 d (Edition citee de Meridier, p. 90). 

* Etym.y ill, iii, 1-2; Pat. Lat. y vol. 82, col. 199. 

* Etym. y v, xxiv, 18-9; Pat. Lat. y vol. 82, col. 209. (Dans Du Cange, vol. v, 6d. 1849, p. 281, lib. 4 
est une faute d*impression pour lib. $). 

4 Je cite d’apr 4 s l’edition de C. Meiser, A. M. C. Boethius, Commentarii in librum Aristotelis 
IIEPI EPMHNEIA2, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1877, 1880, vol. 1, pp. 3-28. - Pour la valeur 
critique de ce texte, voir Particle pr^cite de L. Minio-Paluello. 

6 16 a-b, 6d. Minio-Paluello, pp. 49-91; voir supra , pp. 93-94. 

* Ed. cit., pp. 4-9. 



titules editiones , le premier 1 plus etendu que le second 2 . En outre, il 
semble avoir resume la matiere de ces commentaires, d’abord dans son 
Introductio ad syllogismos categories* et ensuite, de nouveau, dans le premier 
livre du De syllogismo categorico 4 . 

Dans ses editiones , Boece cite bon nombre de commentateurs grecs, 
notamment Porphyre, dont un travail sur le Peri Hermeneias est perdu. 
Apres les etudes de Minio-Paluello et de Shiel, il faut admettre que 
Boece ne les connaissait d’ordinaire que de seconde main, d’apres des 
gloses qui, dans le manuscrit sur lequel il travaillait, accompagnaient le 
texte d’Aristote, et qu’il traduisait au fur et a mesure. C’est ce qui a pu 
amener Papparent desordre des editiones avec leurs frequentes redites. 
Il faut admettre aussi que les ressemblances avec le commentaire, precite, 
d’Ammonius ne doivent pas etre expliquees par un sejour de Boece a 
Alexandrie, ou il ne serait jamais alle - pas plus qu’a Athenes -, mais par 
une source commune qui se trouverait resumee dans les gloses du 
manuscrit. 

Le terme secundum placitum se rencontre a foison dans les deux 
editiones. Pour saisir son sens exact, nous trouvons le passage le plus 
revelateur dans la premiere, lorsque Boece procede a Pexplication 
methodique de la definition aristotelienne du nom, dont le debut nomen 
ergo est vox significativa secundum placitum lui inspire l’expose 
que voicis: 

1. Est autem huius termini talis Or, Pexplication de ce terme est celle-ci: 
expositio: 

2 . Nomen, inquit [Aristoteles], est Le nom, dit [Aristote], est un son vocal, 
vox. 

3 . Sed vocum aliae sunt quae signi- Mais, parmi les sons vocaux, certains ont 

ficant, aliae quae nihil signi- une signification, tandis que les autres ne 
ficant. signifient rien. 

'Ed. cit. de C. Meiser, 1, pp. 31-22$; Migne, Pat. Lat ., vol. 64, coll. 293-392. Seules nous 
int^ressent ici les pp. 31-70, les coll. 293-313. 

* Ed. cit. de C. Meiser, 11, pp. 3-504; Migne, Pat. Lat. y vol. 64, coll. 393-638. Seules nous in- 
t£ressent ici les pp. 3-94, les coll. 393-441. - Pour le rapport entre les deux editiones , voir J. Shiel, 
art. cit., pp. 232-234, p. 242. 

* Pat. Lat. y vol. 64, coll. 761-794, dont seules les coll. 761-767 nous int£ressent ici. - J. Shiel 
(art. cit., p. 238) considere ces abreges, pour lesquels voir aussi J. Isaac, op. cit. t p. 27, comme 
«twin translations of a Greek breviarium y a summary of the De Interpretation doctrine...» 

4 Migne, Pat. Lat.y vol. 64, coll. 793-810, dont seules les coll. 793-797 nous int^ressent ici. - 
Quant a P authenticity (voir Clavis Patrum Latinorum, ed. altera, no 884), par l’emploi constant 
de designativa au lieu de significativa, et de ad placitum au lieu de secundum placitum ce 
texte s’&oigne, beaucoup plus que le pr6c6dent, des deux editiones. 

8 1, pp. 46-47; voir aussi le passage parall&le 11, pp. 53 ss. Pour le sens de placitum, les deux 
abr£g6s ont la meme portae que les editiones. 
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4. Nomen autem significat id cuius 
nomen est. 

£. Nomen igitur est vox signifi- 
cativa. 

6. Vocum significativarum aliae 
sunt naturaliter, aliae non na- 
turaliter. 

7. Naturaliter est vox significativa, 
ut ea quae dolores naturaliter 
monstrat aut gaudia, non natura¬ 
liter vero significativae voces 
sunt, quas secundum positionem 
esse dicimus. 

8. Secundum positionem vero sunt, 
quas ipsi sibi homines posuerunt, 
ut cum dixit aliquis primus qui 
rebus nomina condidit: haec 
substantia dicatur aurum, haec 
lapis, haec aqua, et alia similia. 

9. Tales igitur voces secundum po¬ 
sitionem sunt hominum, et ita 
secundum positionem, quemad- 
modum ipsis hominibus placuit, a 
quibus nomina ilia formata sunt. 

10. Huiusmodi ergo voces, quae 
secundum positionem sunt, se¬ 
cundum ponentium placitum 
sunt. 

11. Sed nomen non naturaliter 
significat. 

1 2. Apud diversas enim gentes di- 
versa sunt nomina. 

13. Quae autem apud diversos di- 
versa sunt, ea non sunt natura¬ 
liter, sed secundum placitum 
eorum qui posuerunt positio- 
nemque ponentium. 

14. Alioquin si naturaliter essent, 
quemadmodum ea quae dulcia 
sunt apud Romanos non eadem 
sunt apud Scythas amara nec 
acida, sed apud ipsos quoque 
sunt dulcia et apud omnes gentes 
eodem modo: ita quoque omnia 
nomina si naturaliter essent, 
isdem omnes homines uterentur. 

1 Je traduirai ce terme plus loin. 


Or, le nom signifie ce dont il est le nom. 

Le nom est done un son vocal significatif. 

Parmi les sons vocaux significatifs, les uns 
sont tels naturellement, les autres non 
naturellement. 

Un son vocal naturellement significatif, 
est par exemple celui qui manifeste na¬ 
turellement les douleurs ou les joies; les 
sons vocaux non naturellement significa¬ 
tifs sont ceux que nous disons etre selon 
la position. 

[Les sons vocaux] selon la position sont 
ceux que les hommes se sont poses eux- 
memes, par exemple lorsque quelqu’un 
qui, le premier, a donn£ des noms aux 
choses a dit: que cette substance-ci soit dite 
aurum, celle-ci lapis, celle-ci aqua, etc. 
Pareils sons vocaux sont done selon la 
position par les hommes, et cela selon 
qu’il a plu aux hommes memes par les- 
quels ces noms ont £te formes. 

Des sons vocaux de ce genre, qui sont 
selon la position, sont done selon le 
placitum 1 de ceux qui posent. 

Mais le nom ne signifie pas naturellement. 

Car les noms sont differents chez les 
differents peuples. 

Mais ceux qui sont differents chez les 
differents peuples, ne sont pas par nature, 
mais selon le placitum de ceux qui ont 
pose et selon la position de ceux qui 
posent. 

Autrement, s’ils etaient par nature, de 
meme que ce qui est doux chez les 
Romains n’est pas amer ou aigre chez les 
Scythes, mais chez eux est doux egale- 
ment - et ainsi chez tous les peuples - si 
tous les noms etaient par nature, tous les 
hommes se serviraient des memes noms. 
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i £. Quare quoniam nomina natura- 
liter non sunt nec natural iter 
significant, secundum placitum 
sunt scilicet ponentium atque 
auctorum et a quibus nomina 
ipsa rebus inpressa sunt. 

16. Est ergo nomen vox signifi- 
cativa secundum placitum. 


Pour cette raison, attendu que les noms 
ne sont pas par nature ni ne signifient par 
nature, ils sont selon le placitum, k 
savoir de ceux qui posent et de ceux qui 
les ont faits, et par qui ces noms ont £t£ 
imprimis aux choses. 

Par consequent, le nom est un son vocal 
significatif selon le placitum. 


L’expose, sans definir la vox (cpovY)) 1 , passe immediatement ala 
division des sons vocaux en ceux qui signifient quelque chose, et les 
autres, qui ne signifient rien. Le nom, signifiant ce dont il est le nom, est 
des lors un son vocal «significatif» (9C0VY) aY)(jiavTt,xY)). Les sons vocaux 
significatifs sont tels soit «naturellement» (cpuaei) 2 * 4 , soit non. De la 
premiere categorie, caracterisee plus loin (14) par Tidentite dans le 
temps et dans Tespace, sont foumis deux exemples: les cris de douleur 
ou de joie. Puis, les sons vocaux «non-naturellement significatifs» 
- auxquels appartiennent les noms (11) - sont ceux dits «selon la po- 
sition» (&eaei) 3 . Ces noms, differents (13-4), ont ete poses par les 
hommes qui les ont formes - Boece precise ailleurs a plusieurs reprises 
que c’est en les comp os ant* - selon qu’il leur a plu, selon leur 

PLACITUM. 

Si Lexpose, a propos du placitum, parle de hominum, ponentium 
et (i$) auctorum au pluriel, ces trois vocables sont pourtant employes 
distributivement: les hommes formant et donnant chacun, individuel- 
lement, un nom ou plusieurs. Cela ressort de la phrase 8 : 


...ut cum dixit aliquis primus qui rebus nomina condidit: haec substantia 
dicatur aurum, ... 


confirmee par cette autre (11, p. £9): 

Nam quoniam nulla nominum significatio naturaliter est, sed omne nomen 
positione designat, idcirco dictum est secundum placitum. Quod enim placuit 
ei qui primus nomina indidit rebus, hoc illis vocabulis designatur. 

Les deux phrases attestent que le placitum, pour Boece, est la decision 
purement personnelle de celui qui le premier donne un nom a une 
chose. Cela est corrobore par les expressions avec ponentis, au singulier, 
au lieu de ponentium : 


1 La vox est d£finie ii, pp. 4ss. 

• Bo£ce se sert ailleurs de natura (ii, p. 31, p. 60) et de secundum naturam (ii, p. 60). 

* Ailleurs positione ii, p. 31 ; 11, p. £9 : nomina positione significant. 

4 1, p. 37, ligne 21; 11, p. $4, ligne 6, p. SS » demi&re ligne. 
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secundum quandam positionem placitumque ponentis (n, pp. 54- £5). 
secundum placitum voluntatemque ponentis (11, p. £6). 

Du reste, les emplois de placitum dans les commentaires comme 
dans les abreges ne suggerent jamais que Boece emploie ce substitut de 
xoctcx <tuvSt)xy)v au sens de «decision collective», formelle ou tacite. Meme 
aux endroits ou Ton serait en droit de s’y attendre. Ainsi, dans Impli¬ 
cation, de aAX’ 6 tocv yevyjTat, ctu[a(}oXov, il dit simplement (11, p. 59): 

... tunc hoc quod per se nihil significat positione et secundum ponentis quoddam 
placitum designabit. Ergo turn nomen significativum est, quando (ut ipse ait) 
fit nota. Tunc autem fit nota, cum secundum ponentis placitum vocabulum 
quod naturaliter nihil designabat ad subiectae rei significationem datur. 

La conclusion s’impose: Boece prend placitum dans le sens de «bon 
plaisir individuel». 

Mais ici une nouvelle question se pose. Il est evident que cet emploi 
de placitum nesaurait s’expliquer directement a partir de xoct<x <n>v&7)xy)v, 
ni au sens usuel de «convention-pacte», ni au sens de «par composition». 
D’ou vient-il alors? 

Dans Pexpose, apres la phrase (5): nomen igitur est vox signifi- 
cativa, on s’attendrait a une explication de secundum placitum. Au 
lieu de cela Boece fait d’abord une division entre sons significatifs cpocrei 
et ftecrei, suivie d’un developpement sur la position des noms. Ce n’est 
que dans la phrase (10) qu’arrive enfin le terme placitum, mais precede 
de secundum positionem. Ce n’est pas un hasard. Dans les deux 
editiones , le terme placitum se lit pour la premiere fois dans le lemme 
avec la definition du nom 1 ; avant ce lemme, on ne rencontre, et abon- 
damment, que positio ; apres lui, les deux termes sont souvent accoles 
Tun a P autre, jusqu’a se faire concurrence. 

J’en conclus ceci: Boece a commence par traduire le Peri Her - 
meneias , tout au moins Pintroduction, oil il rend xoct<x auv&y)XY)v par un 
equivalent habituel: placitum. Ensuite, il se met a rediger la premiere 
editio . Apres une breve entree en matiere (1, pp. 31-35), il va commenter 
le traite phrase par phrase. D’abord la premiere np&TOv 8 zZ frecrBrn 2 , 
primo oportet constituere (1, pp. 35-36). Puis la deuxieme "Ecm 
(xev o 5 v Ta ev xyj sunt ergo ea quae sunt in voce (i, pp. 36-41), 

oil Tidentite universelle des «passions de Tame» contrastant avec la 
diversite de leurs symboles, lui inspire un excursus sur positione et 

1 1. pp- 4^-46; n, p- 52. 

* Ed. Minio-Paluello, p. 49; voir supra , p. 93. 

* Ibid. 
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natura. Bo&ce commente ensuite (i, pp. 41-45) le reste du paragraphe, 
sur le vrai et le faux 1 . Apres quoi, il arrive a la definition du nom, 
’'Ovofxa fjtiv o 5 v earl 2 , et donne l’expose precite 3 , expliquant nomen 
ergo est vox significativa (i, pp. 46-7) dans ses phrases (i) a (5). 
Confronte maintenant avec xoctA ouvStjxyjv, il est embarrasse pour 
Pexpliquer, car s’il ne s’avise pas de la possibility de Tinterpreter «par 
composition)), il se rend bien compte que Tinterpretation «par con- 
vention-pacte» n’est pas appuye par le contexte. En desespoir de cause, 
lisant dans la marge de son manuscrit une glose du type ammonien xoctoc 
ouv$7)xy)v - &£oe 1, il fait dorenavant, a partir de la phrase (7), comme s’il 
y avait dans la definition positionem au lieu de placitum. En conse¬ 
quence, il decrit (phrase 8), dans 1’esprit d’Aristote*, Tetape initiale et 
individuelle de la position des noms, et developpe longuement (phrases 
12-14) l’idee de leur diversite dans le temps et dans Tespace. 

Comme nous venons de le voir, placitum, quoique le substitut de 
ouv&yjxt] dans la traduction du Peri Hermeneias, pourtant n’est plus relie 
dans les editiones a ce terme grec, lequel y est traite comme signifiant 
positio. Dans ces circonstances, on comprend que Boece ne sache trop 
que dire ni que faire de placitum. Il en foumit une explication ety- 
mologique dans son expose (phrase 9) et ailleurs. Parfois il lui ajoute, 
comme synonyme, voluntatem. Pour le reste, il essaie de le combiner, 
tant bien que mal, avec positio, et souvent explique un terme par Pautre. 
Mais tout cela n’empeche que secundum placitum chez Boece se 
ressente de ses emplois anterieurs ou contemporains exprimant la libre 
volonte divine et le bon plaisir des princes. Dans la conception boecienne 
enoncee par ce terme - qu’on rend le mieux par selon le bon plaisir ou 
librement en fran^aiss, par naar goeddunken ou naar believen en neerlandais — 
celui qui, le premier, pose un nom pour une chose secundum placitum 
voluntatemque ponentis (n, p. 56) est parfaitement libre dans V in¬ 
vention de ce nom, qu’il fa^onnera a son gre et qu’il rattachera au 
signifie de son choix. 


hi 

La formule de Boece nomen est vox significativa secundum 
placitum sera accueillie dans le «schema si squelettique et si incom- 

1 Voir supra , p. 93. 

* Voir supra , p. 93. 

* Voir supra , pp. 106-108. 

4 Voir supra , p. 101. 

* Et point «par convention*, voir supra t pp. iooss. 
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plet» x du Peri Hermeneias que Cassiodore inserera dans ses Institutions 
(c ss o ) 2 > et ~ augmente d’une breve Praefatio 3 - passera dans le 
paragraphe De Perihermeniis des Etymologies d’Isidore de Seville (c 6oo)*. 

Pourtant, dans le meme ouvrage Isidore emploie aussi deux fois 
secundum placitum 5 , et une fois a placito, avec une application 
contraire a la doctrine boecienne du nom. Pour Boece, on Pa vu plus 
haut, tous les noms sans aucune exception sont poses secundum placitum . 
Pour Isidore, en revanche, si tous les noms ont ete poses, la plupart le 
sont secundum naturam, c’est-a-dire d’apres la nature des choses, et 
quaedam, quelques-uns seulement, secundum placitum ou iuxta 
arbitrium humanae voluntatis. J’ai traite ce probleme ailleurs 6 . 

Dans deux passages, Alcuin (f 804), interprete secundum pla¬ 
citum, meme dans la definition boecienne du nom, comme signifiant 
«selon la compositions Le premier se lit dans sa Grammatical 


Mag[ister]. Nomen est vox significa- 
tivasecundum placitum,... Secundum 
placitum , id est compositionem 
singularum gentium sunt nomina 
composita, ut quod Latine dicis 
aurum, hoc Graece xpua6<; dicitur 7 . 


Maitre. Le nom est un son vocal signifi- 
catif secundum placitum ... Les noms 
ont ete composes secundum placitum, 
c’est-a-dire selon la composition par 
chaque peuple, comme ce que tu appelles 
aurum en latin, se dit xpuadc; en grec. 


Le second dans sa Dialectica , au chapitre xvi De Perihermeniis: 


C[arolus]. Nomen quid est? - 
A[lbinus]. Vox significativa secun¬ 
dum placitum,... - 
C. Quid est, secundum placitum ? - 
A. Id est, secundum compositio¬ 
nem singularum gentium. Nam res 
eaedem omnibus gentibus sunt; no¬ 
mina vero diversa, et secundum pla¬ 
citum imponentium composita, 
ut auri eadem natura est apud 
Graecos et Latinos; dum illi hoc 
Kiyson nominant, isti aurum*. 


Charles. Le nom, qu’est-ce que c’est? - 
Albin. Un son vocal significatif secundum 
placitum, ... - 

Ch. Qu’est-ce que c’est secundum pla¬ 
citum? - 

A. C’est-a-dire selon la composition 
par chaque peuple. Car les choses sont les 
memes chez tous les peuples; mais les 
noms sont differents et composes selon 
le placitum de ceux qui les imposent; 
comme la nature de l’or est identique chez 
les Grecs et les Latins, tandis que ceux -14 
l’appellent kryson, ceux-ci aurum. 


1 J. Isaac, op. cit. y p. 31. 

• 11, xi; Cassiodori Senatoris, Institutiones, ed. R. A. B. Mynors, Oxford, 1961, pp. 114-5; Pat. Lat.y 
vol. 70, coll. 1170-71. 

8 Pour laquelle voir J. Fontaine, Isidore de Seville et la culture classique dans FEspagne wisigothique , 
Paris, 1959, pp. 631SS. 

4 Ed. Lindsay, 11, 27; Pat. Lat.y vol. 82, coll. 145-6. 

4 Les passages ont £t£ cit£s, dans un autre contexte, supra f pp. 105. 

• Studi Medievaliy 1 = 1962, pp. 99-128. 

7 Pat. Lat.y vol. 101, col. 859. 

• Pat. Lat.y vol. 101, col. 973. 
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Alcuin, qui a suivi, librement, Cassiodore et Isidore 1 , n’a pourtant pas 
pu trouver chez ces auteurs 1’interpretation secundum compositionem. 
Vu ses connaissances elementaires du grec 2 * 4 , on n’ose pas supposer qu’il 
aurait trouve lui-meme cette traduction, juste, de xara <tuv&y)xy)v. Sa 
source reste a determiner. 

Mais ce sera dans son acception boecienne, comme caracteristique du 
nom en general, que le terme secundum placitum sera transmis au 
moyen age. II se repandra a mesure que, a partir du ix e siecle et du x e , se 
multiplieront les copies de la traduction du Peri Hermeneias procuree par 
Boece 3 . 11 se repandra davantage a partir du xi e siecle, lorsque les auteurs 
se mettront a leur tour a commenter le traite aristotelien, dans sa version 
latine, tels Pierre Abelard, Albert le Grand, Thomas d’Aquin, Guillaume 
d’Ockham. D’autres vont composer des manuels de logique oil ils 
inserent d’ordinaire un expose, inspire de Boece, sur le nom et le verbe, 
tels Garlandus Compotista, Guillaume de Shyreswood, Pierre d’Espagne, 
Roger Bacon. De la, le terme se repandra dans des ouvrages (Tun 
caractere moins abstrait, tel le De vulgari eloquentia de Dante. Bref, on le 
rencontre chez la plupart des auteurs ecrivant en latin medieval, et les 
attestations se comptent par centaines, sinon par milliers. C’est pourquoi 
il faut renoncer a donner ici des citations. Du reste, pour bien faire, il 
faudrait examiner comment le sens explicite de V expression boecienne 
«selon le bon plaisir» comporte - selon les auteurs et selon les epoques - 
des implications fort diverses. Cela nous entrainerait trop loin. Mais 
malgre cette diversite des implications, la formule boecienne secundum 
placitum - avec ses variantes ad placitum, notamment, ou a bene- 
placito et ad beneplacitum - est devenue pour le moyen age la definition 
par excellence du nom et du signe linguistique en general. 

Au xvi e siecle, Texpression secundum placitum n’est pas rare. 
Pierre de la Ramee, bien connu des romanistes par sa Gramere , la cite 
dans ses Scholae: 

Sic enim nomen, verbum, oratio, enuntiatio, symbola et signa secundum 

placitum videntur nominari*. 


1 J. Isaac, op cit., pp. 39-40. 

1 M. L. W. Laistner, Thought and Letters in Western Europe , 2nd ed., 19^7, pp. 239SS. 

* La diffusion des ceuvres de Bo£ce a £t£ d^crite par J. Isaac, op. cit. 

4 Petrus Ramus, Scholae in tres liberales artes , Basileae, 1569, pp. 159-160. - Pour Pierre de la 
Ram6e (Petrus Ramus), sa bibliographic et son influence en Angleterre, voir O.Funke, Grammatica 
anglicanay Wiener Beitrdge zur englischen Philologie , lx, 1938, pp. xm-xxxiii. — Pour sa grammaire 
fran^aise, voir F. Brunot, Hist, de la langue Jr. des origines jusqu*a 1900 , tome 11, 2e 6d. Paris, 
* 9 * 7 » PP- xxvii, 116-117. 
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Elle se lit dans la Minerva (1^87) de l’Espagnol Sanctius (Sanchez) 1 , 
tandis que Sperone Speroni presente le terme, sous une forme a peine 
italianisee, dans son Dialogo delle lingue (1^42): 


io non vorrei che voi ne parlaste 
come di cosa dalla natura prodotta 
essendo fatte [le lingue] et regolate 
dallo artificio delle persone a 
beneplacito loro... ogni loro 
vertu nasce al mondo dal voler de 
mortali 2 * 4 * 6 . 


Je ne voudrais pas que vous en parliez 
comme d’une chose produite par la 
nature, [les langues] ayant ete faites et 
reglees par l’art des personnes d’apres 
leur bon plaisir... toute leur force 
nait de la volonte des hommes. 


Ce passage est paraphrase par Joachim du Bellay dans la Dejfense et 
Illustration comme suit: 


Donques les Langues ne sont nees d’elles mesmes en fa^on d’herbes, racines & 
arbres... mais toute leur vertu est nee au monde du vouloir & arbitre des mortelz 
...elles viennent toutes d’une mesme source & origine: c’est la fantasie des 
homines*. 


Rabelais caique ad placitum par «a plaisir» dans une phrase du 
Tiers Livre: 

C’est abus, dire que ayons languaige naturel: les languaiges sont par institutions 
arbitraires et convenences des peuples; les voix, comme disent les dialecticiens, 
ne signifient naturellement, mais k plaisir*. 

qui contient a la fois le terme medieval et celui de convenences y dans lequel 
la notion platonicienne de «convention-pacte» reapparait. 

Voire encore au xvn e siecle la formule latine est attestee, bien que 
avec des nuances particulieres. Elle se lit frequemment, ce qui ne saurait 
etonner, chez le penseur, medieval de formation et de tournure d’esprit, 
qu’est Jean de Saint Thomas, dans son Super libros perihermenias* . Elle se 

1 F. Sanctius, Minerva, seu De causis linguae latinae commentarius ; je cite d’apres la $e edition, Am¬ 
sterdam, 1733, p. 3. 

* R. A. Hall Jr., Linguistic theory in the Italian Renaissance, Language, xn = 1936, p. 101 et la note 2 
de la page 13 de l’edition citee dans la note suivante. 

5 J. du Bellay, La Defence et Illustration de la Langue Fran$c>yse, ed. H. Chamard, Paris, 1948, p. 12. 

4 F. Rabelais, Tiers Livre, chap. 19, CEuvres completes, ed. J. Boulenger, Paris, 1941, p. 417 ( Pleiade). 
- Voir P. Kuehner, Theories on the origin and formation of language in the eighteenth century in France, 
Diss. Philadelphia, 1944, p. 14. - La traduction a plaisir, pour ad placitum, a ete reprise par 

H. D. Gardeil dans sa version fran^aise de la definition aristot£lienne du nom: Un nom est done une 
parole significative a plaisir , ... ( Initiation a la philosophic de S. Thomas d y Aquin, 1, Paris, 19^2, p. 207.) 

6 Ioannis a Sancto Thoma, Super libros Perihermenias, in: Cursus Philosophicus Thomisticus, t. I, 6d. 
B. Reiser, Torino, Marietti, 1948, pp. 642-722. - II vient de paraitre deux traductions americaines 
(partielles) de cet ouvrage: John of St. Thomas, Outlines of formal logic, transl. from the Latin by 
F. C. Wade, Milwaukee, 19$$; John of St. Thomas, Material logic; basic treatises, transl. by Y. R. 
Simon, J. J. Glanville (and) G. D. Hollenhorst, Chicago, i9££. 



lit aussi chez Francis Bacon, qui ecrit a propos des caracteres chinois 1 : 

characteres... ad placitum tantum efficti, consuetudine pacto tacito recepti. 

Et on la trouve jusque chez Spinoza, ecrivant vers i677*: 

Est perceptio, quam ex auditu, aut ex aliquo signo, quod vocant ad placitum, 
habemus. 

Toutefois, des le xvi e siecle, le terme va etre concurrence par 
d’autres. Ainsi, Pierre de la Ramee, que nous avons pourtant vu em¬ 
ployer ad placitum, donnera une autre formule de la definition 
boecienne: 


Nomen igitur est vox significans ex arbitrio 3 . 

De meme, Jules Cesar Scaliger, dans son ouvrage De Causis Linguae 
Latinae (1940), intitulera un de ses chapitres: Utrum Dictiones a natura 
sint , an arbitrio inuentoris * et le philosophe fran£ais Carolus Bovillus 
(Charles de Bouvelles),dans son Liber de differentia uulgarium linguarum et 
Gallici sermonis varietate , ecrit en 1533 : 


impensumque illi [= homini] hunc 
honorem, ut singulas mundi sub- 
stantias, propter hominem factas, 
arbitrariis nominibus ([indue- 
ret] 5 . 


que Thonneur a ete donne a Thomme de 
revetir les differentes substances de ce 
monde, faites en vue de Phomme, de 
noms arbitraires. 


Sans doute, la qualification etait en usage dans le latin anterieur. Deja 
avant Boece, Aulu-Gelle s’etait servi de l’adjectif arbitrarius dans un 
contexte analogue: 

In earn rem multa argumenta dicit A ce sujet [P.Nigidius] expose beaucoup 
[P. Nigidius] cur videri possint verba d’arguments pourquoi les noms peuvent 
esse naturalia magis quam arbi- paraitre naturels plutot qu’arbitraires. 
traria 6 . 


Neanmoins on constate qu’a partir du vi e siecle, ces termes ne sont plus 
guere appliques au langage: c’est, semble-t-il, que le terme secundum 
placitum de Boece leur a barre la route, d’une maniere si effective qu’il 
faut attendre dix siecles avant de les voir prendre le dessus. 


Utrecht, Oudwijkerlaan 21 . 


1 Cit6 par O. Funke, Sprachphilosophische Probleme bei Bacon , in: Englische Studien , lxi = 1926-7, 
p. 30- 

1 Tractates de intellectus emendatione, in: Opcra y ed. C. Gebhardt, vol. 11, Heidelberg, 1925^, p. 10 (362). 

* Ed. cit., p. 98. 

4 I. C. Scaliger, De causis linguae latinae libri tredecim , Paris, apud P. Santandreanum, 1584, p. 142. 

* Paris, chez Robert Estienne, au dernier chapitre (lii) ; je corrige imbueret en indueret. 

* Les nuits attiques t £d. cit., p. 174. - C’est la suite de la phrase cit6e supra , pp. 99-100. 



Der Partizipationsgedanke im Metaphysik-Kommentar 
des Thomas von Aquin 

H. H. BERGER 

A ristoteles spricht in seiner Metaphysik liber teilhaben und Teil- 
habe, wenn er die Auffassungen Platons untersucht. AuBerhalb 
dieses Zusammenhangs finden wir fast nie Termini, die teilhaben 
oder Teilhabe ausdriicken. Er stellt fest, daB das Genus an den Diffe- 
renzen keinen Anteil hat, weil sonst das Genus an entgegengesetzten 
Differenzen teilhaben miiBte, da letztere einander entgegengesetzt sind 1 , 
und daB alles was als Spezies eines Genus gelten kann, weder kraft einer 
Teilhabe noch als Pathos noch als akzidentell genannt wird 2 . An beiden 
Stellen wird die Teilhabe also abgelehnt. Aber eine fortgesetzte Analyse 
des letztgenannten Textes 3 lehrt iiberzeugend, daB Aristoteles dennoch 
einen Fall von Teilhabe anerkennt: wenn einem Subjekt eine logisch- 
akzidentelle Eigenschaft zukommt, fallt diese ihm durch Teilhabe zu. 
Aber weil die Identitat eines Subjekts mit seiner logisch-akzidentellen 
Eigenschaft die denkbar schwachste ist und die Metaphysik sich vorzugs- 
weise auf das Seiende richtet, insoweit dieses gerade mit sich selbst 
identisch ist, scheint der SchluB berechtigt zu sein, daB die Teilhabe in 
des Aristoteles eigener Metaphysik kaum eine Rolle spielt. Liest man 
dagegen den Kommentar des Thomas von Aquin zu derselben Meta¬ 
physik , so bemerkt man, daB der Partizipationsgedanke darin sehr haufig 
begegnet. Aus dieser Situation ergeben sich Fragen von sehr verschie- 
dener Art. Man kann die Stellung des Thomas in der Geschichte des 
philosophischen Denkens untersuchen und sich dabei fragen, welche 
Autoren seine Auffassung von der Partizipation befruchtet haben. Man 
kann gleichfalls untersuchen, welche Stelle die Partizipationslehre in 
Thomas’ eigenem Denken einnimmt, in welchem MaBe diese Lehre 
eine urspriingliche ist und mit welchen sehr personlichen Stellung- 
nahmen sie zusammenhangt. Der vorliegende Artikel will nach keiner 
der beiden Richtungen hin seriose Anspriiche erheben. Hauptanliegen 
ist uns nur, Thomas’ Kommentar zur Metaphysik des Aristoteles auf- 

1 Metaph. Z, 12, 1037b 18-21; vgl. K, 1, 1059 b 33-34. 

8 Metaph. Z, 4, 1030 a 13-14. 

8 Siehe auch Metaph. Z, 12, 1037 b 14-19, wo sich ein Gegensatz findet zwischen ‘Tier’ und 
‘zweifiiBig’ einerseits und wo „das Eine nicht an dem Anderen teilhat”, und anderseits zwischen 
‘Mensch’ und ‘weiB’, wobei der Gegensatz suggeriert, daB das Eine wohl an dem Anderen teilhat. 



merksam zu lesen. Wir beschranken uns daher auf diesen Text und ver- 
zichten aus methodischen Griinden darauf, uns auf andere Werke des 
Thomas zu berufen. Im Rahmen dieses Textes interessiert uns namentlich 
das Partizipationsproblem. Wir wollen daher untersuchen, an welchen 
Stellen des aristotelischen Textes Thomas den Partizipationsgedanken 
einfuhrt und wie er sich in einem solchen Fall zum aristotelischen Text 
zu verhalten glaubt. 1st er etwa der Ansicht, daB er fur seine Auffassungen 
im von ihm kommentierten Text eine Stiitze finden kann? Es ware 
namlich nicht undenkbar, daB sich bei Aristoteles Ansatze zu einer 
Partizipationsauffassung fanden, die Aristoteles selber, in seinem ein- 
seitigen Widerstand gegen Platon, nicht als solche erkannt hat. Wie 
verfahrt Thomas aber, wenn er glaubt, sich nicht auf Aristoteles berufen 
zu diirfen? Arbeitet er den aristotelischen Gedanken in einer anderen 
Richtung aus und biegt er ihn um und korrigiert er ihn? Und wenn ja, 
auf Grund welcher llberzeugungen und Prinzipien tut er das ? Und wenn 
er sich wohl auf Aristoteles beruft, geschieht dies dann immer mit 
Recht? 

Es liegt nahe, daB wir unsere Aufmerksamkeit zunachst denjenigen 
Stellen im Werk des Aristoteles zuwenden, wo dieser die Partizipations¬ 
auffassung Platons erortert und kritisiert. Es ist bekannt, wie abfallig 
diese Kritik ist. Gesetzt den Fall, Thomas unterschriebe diese Kritik 
vollig, so lieBe sich nicht mehr verstehen, wie er trotzdem die Partizi- 
pation als Erklarungsprinzip weiterhin handhabt. Nun, Geiger hat 
bereits darauf hingewiesen, daB Thomas sich nur mit ganz wenigen 
Worten vom Urteil des Aristoteles distanziert 1 . „Die Pythagoraer be- 
haupten, daB die Seienden durch Nachahmung der Zahlen sind. Dem- 
gegeniiber behauptet Platon: durch Teilhabe. Er bedient sich also eines 
anderen Ausdrucks. Beide aber unterlieBen es zu untersuchen, was fur 
eine Art Eidos die Teilhabe oder die Nachahmung ist” 2 . Thomas jedoch 
kommentiert: „Sed tamen est sciendum, quod Pythagorici, licet pone- 
rent participationem aut imitationem, non tamen perscrutati sunt 
qualiter species communis participetur ab individuis sensibilibus sive ab 
eis imitetur, quod Platonici tradiderunt” 3 . Wahrend Aristoteles der 
Ansicht ist, daB ‘Partizipation’ auch fur Platon ein inhaltleeres Wort ist 
- ein T£Tep[<j(jLa, wie er an anderer Stelle die Idee bezeichnet * 

1 L. B. Geiger, La participation dans la philosophic de S. Thomas d’Aquin , Paris, Vrin, 1942, S. 9. 

* Metaph. A, 6, 987 b 11-14. 

* S. Thomae Aquinatis In XII Libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis exposition Turin, Marietti, ed. R. M. 
Spiazzi, 1950, Nr. i$6; im folgenden werden wir den Thomas-Kommentar nur noch mit den 
Nummem dieser Ausgabe bezeichnen. 

4 Anal. Post. I, 22, 83233. 
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urteilt Thomas, daft die Partizipation fur Platon einen echten, erklaren- 
den Wert hatte. Er distanziert sich also in gewisser Hinsicht von der 
Kritik des Aristoteles, iibrigens ohne ausdriicklich zu erwahnen, daB er 
dies tut. 

Wenn wir auch aus dieser reservierten Haltung des Thomas einige 
Hoffnung schopfen diirfen, so sollen wir uns doch vor einem allzu groBen 
Optimismus hiiten. Wir konnten namlich leicht versucht sein zu glauben, 
daB sowohl Thomas als auch Aristoteles Platons Ideen verworfen haben, 
aber daB ersterer, im Gegensatz zu letzterem, die platonische Partizi¬ 
pation beibehalten hat. Die platonischen Ideen und die platonische Par¬ 
tizipation sind jedoch unloslich miteinander verbunden. Platon hat nicht 
erst erkannt, daB es Ideen gibt und erst spater, gleichsam in einer zweiten 
Phase, daB die wahrnehmbaren Seienden an den Ideen teilhaben. Beide 
Erkenntnisse sind aus ein und derselben Intuition hervorgegangen: „(et 
huius ratio esse potest) quia ideo aliquid commune ponitur separatum ut 
sit quoddam primum quod omnia alia participent” 1 , worin man dem 
ideo . . . ut den vollen Wert zuerkennen muB. 

Solche Vereinfachungen konnen wir vermeiden, wenn wir uns an 
Thomas’ Kommentar halten. In diesem Kommentar hat Thomas seine 
ratio-positio-Analyse auf Platon angewandt, welche nach Henle „regularly 
occurs in critical passages and serves as a basis for a critique” 2 . Platons 
positio ist diese: er nimmt ideae oder species an „zur Ahnlichkeit, mit der 
die wahrnehmbaren Seienden konstituiert werden” oder „durch Teil- 
habe, an der sie ihr substantiates Sein besitzen” und die sowohl das 
Seinsprinzip wie das Erkenntnisprinzip als die exemplaria der wahrnehm¬ 
baren Seienden sind. Diese positio beruht auf einer ratio , und zwar handelt 
es sich hier um die positio des Herakleitos und Kratylos: „daB alle wahr¬ 
nehmbaren Seienden standig im FluB sind und von ihnen keine Wissen- 
schaft moglich ist”; ihre zweite ratio geht auf die positio des Sokrates zu- 
riick, der darauf drangte, man solle nach dem llniversellen suchen, um 
auf diese Weise zu Definitionen gelangen zu konnen (152-15-3). Es 
miissen also ideae angenommen werden, kraft deren die wahrnehmbaren 
Seienden gesagt werden. Aristoteles verdeutlicht dies noch mit einigen 
Worten, die in der versio moerbecana folgendermaBen lauten: „nam 
secundum participationem esse multa univocorum speciebus”. AnlaBlich 
dieser Worte schreibt Thomas die Nummern 1 54 und 1 55. Die ange- 
fuhrten Worte kommentiert er wie folgt: den verschiedenen species 
werden viele Individuen zugeschrieben („multa individua univocae 

1 Nr. 438. 

* R. J. Henle, Saint Thomas and Platonism , Haag, Nijhoff, 1956, S. 300. 



speciei praedicationem suscipientia et hoc secundum participationem”). 
Was dann folgt, findet keine einzige Parallele in der Litter a, Thomas 
stellt die idea und das, was an der idea teilhat, einander gegeniiber. Die 
idea ist die „ipsa natura speciei”, die idea ‘MensclT zum Beispiel ist 
„ipsa natura speciei qua est existens homo per essentiam”. Das Indivi- 
duum ‘MensclT jedoch ist „homo per participationem inquantum 
natura speciei in hac materia designata participatur”. Wahrend also die 
idea nichts anderes ausdriickt als dasjenige, was sie genannt wird, und sie 
dies denn auch per essentiam ausdriickt, ist im Individuum etwas anderes 
(die Materie) vorhanden, und dieses andere, obgleich in der idea nicht 
vorhanden, konstituiert kein ‘mehr’, sondern ein ‘weniger’: auf Grund 
dieses anderen sagen wir 1 , daB das Individuum nicht per essentiam ist, was 
es ist, sondern nur per participationem. An diese Ausfuhrungen schlieBt 
sich folgende, doppelte Definition des Thomas an: „Quod enim totaliter 
est aliquid, non participat illud, sed est per essentiam idem illi. Quod 
vero non totaliter est aliquid habens aliquid aliud adiunctum, proprie 
participare dicitur”. Der Gegensatz ist also folgender: zwischen dem, 
was vollkommen identisch ist mit dem, was es ist einerseits, und ander- 
seits dem, was nicht mehr liber die vollige Identitat mit sich selber ver- 
fiigt, sondern auch anders ist als was es ist. Partizipieren heiBt also: das¬ 
jenige sein, was man ist, ohne vollig identisch zu sein mit dem, was man 
ist und dem, was man ist, etwas anderes (aliquid aliud) hinzugefugt 
(adiunctum) zu haben. So hat der Terminus ‘Partizipation’ Inhalt be- 
kommen und ist er kein leerer Schall mehr. Aus diesem Grunde unter- 
scheidet Thomas die Platoniker von den Pythagoraern. Letztere heben 
nicht erklart, was eigentlich Partizipation beinhaltet, „quod Platonici 
tradiderunt”. 

Was ist hier geschehen? Zunachst fallt es auf, daB Thomas jetzt 
von ‘Platonikern’ spricht, wahrend es sich doch hier um die Lehre von 
Platon selber handelt, ab Nr. i£i Platon neunmal mit Namen genannt 
ist und von ‘Platonikern’ vordem nicht die Rede gewesen ist. Des wei- 
teren fallt auf, an welchem Beispiel Thomas seine doppelte Definition 
erlautert. „Sicut si esset calor per se existens, non diceretur participare 
calorem, quia nihil esset in eo nisi calor. Ignis vero quia est aliquid aliud 
quam calor, dicitur participare calorem”, besonders, wenn man hiermit 
die unmittelbare Fortsetzung (15 s) in Zusammenhang bringt: „Similiter 
autem cum idea hominis separata nihil aliud habeat nisi ipsam naturam 

1 Das ^liud” bildet die Grundlage unserer Behauptung: der Tatsache, daB wir behaupten, daB 
etwas durch Partizipation ist ; die genannte Stelle impliziert nicht, daB das „aliud” zugleich auch 
die Grundlage des Partizipierens selber ist. 
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speciei, est essentialiter homo . . . ”. Wahrend das erste Beispiel ganz 
bewuBt in der Nichtwirklichkeitsform steht, ist dies im zweiten Bei¬ 
spiel nicht mehr so eindeutig der Fall („ . . . est essentialiter homo”). 
Offenbar ist Thomas da von iiberzeugt, daB es eine fur sich bestehende 
Warme nicht gibt. Die in seinen Werken recht haufig begegnende 
Formel („sicut si esset calor per se existens . . .”) ist ein Beweis dafiir, 
daB Thomas die platonischen Ideen nicht wollte gelten lassen. In den 
Nummern 1^4 und ist die Situation folgende: Von dem Gegensatz 
zwischen idea und Individuum ausgehend, gelangt Thomas zu einer allge- 
meingiiltigen Definition des Begriffs Partizipation: wenn er sie durch ein 
Beispiel erlautern will, bedenkt er, wie leicht dies sein wiirde, wenn es 
tatsachlich platonische Ideen gabe; da er diese jedoch nicht annimmt, 
setzt er sein Beispiel in die Nichtwirklichkeitsform; erst dann kehrt er 
zu der Position Platons zuriick: „similiter autem”. Die Partizipation des 
Individuums an der Idee Platons kann also verstanden werden aus der 
Ubereinstimmung mit der begreiflichen Situation, die eintreten wiirde, 
wenn es platonische Ideen gabe 1 ! Denn daB eine Partizipation ange- 
nommen werden muB, wenn auch nicht die Platons, steht auBer allem 
Zweifel. 

AnlaBlich der genannten auffalligen Tatsachen stellt sich folgende 
Hypothese: der Partizipationsgedanke der Platoniker deckt sich nicht 
vollig mit dem Platons; dadurch dfirfte Thomas auf den Gedanken ver- 
fallen sein, daB der Partizipationsgedanke besser anwendbar ist als seine 
Anwendung durch Platon vermuten lieBe; und beim Uberdenken der 
Unterschiede in ihrer Anwendung durch Platon und die Platoniker 
ware Thomas zu einer richtigeren Einsicht in ihre fundamental An- 
wendbarkeit gelangt. DaB Thomas sie fundamental fiir anwendbar halt, 
das beweisen Inhalt und Struktur von 1 54.. 

Nachdem Thomas in 1 £7 den aristotelischen Text fiber Platons 
mathematische Seiende getreulich auseinandergesetzt hat, ffigt er einen 
ganzen Artikel (1^8) hinzu, der in nichts auf die Litter a zurfickgeht. Auf 
die Bedeutung dieser Stelle hat Henle hingewiesen 2 . Thomas kritisiert 
hier sowohl die positio als auch die rationes Platons und er lehnt beide 
entschieden ab, so daB er Platons Lehre vollig ‘vernichtet’ 3. M Patet 
autem diligenter intuenti rationes Platonis quod ex hoc in sua positione 

1 Vgl. 2449: wenn es fiir sich bestehende Formen iiberhaupt gibt, dann nur von den selbstandigen 
Naturseienden. „Unde Plato non male dixit quod species, idest formae separatae, sunt formae 
quae sunt per naturam. Dico autem quod non simpliciter bene dixit, sed si sunt species aliae 
aliquae ab istis sensibilibus... 

2 R. J. Henle, a.a.O., S. 341 und 422. 

3 JDestruit”, 22 £. 



erravit, quia credidit quod modus rei intellectae in suo esse sit sicut 
modus intelligendi rem ipsam”. Platons positio geht also von einer fal- 
schen Pramisse aus. „Nam intellectus etsi intelligat res per hoc, quod 
similis est eis quantum ad speciem intelligibilem, per quam fit in actu, 
non tamen oportet quod modo illo sit species ilia in intellectu quo in re 
intellecta: nam omne quod est in aliquo, est per modum eius in quo 
est” 1 . Die Annahme von Ideen sowie von einer Partizipation an den 
Ideen beruht also auf einem grundlegenden Irrtum. Was aber bietet 
Thomas eine Handhabe, Platons Irrtum zu durchschauen ? Thomas stiitzt 
sich dabei auf die Einsicht: „omne quod est in aliquo, est per modum 
eius in quo est”. Wer hat ihm zu dieser Einsicht verholfen? In Nr. 167 
lesen wir: „Videbat enim Plato quod unumquodque recipitur in aliquo 
secundum mensuram recipients ”, allein dieser Interpretation liegt eine 
falsche Lesung des aristotelischen Textes zugrunde, welche Thomas 
durch die Littera aufgedrungen wird: „videtur autem ex una materia una 
mensura”, wohingegen der griechische Text lautet: (paiveTai S’ lx 
pias uXt)s fiia Tpcfoue^a 2 . Thomas beruft sich also falschlicherweise 
auf Platon. Dennoch ist es signifikant, daB er sich nichts daraus machte, 
Platon das Rezeptionsprinzip zuzuschreiben. Der Grund dafiir diirfte 
sein, daB er bereits auf anderem Weg die Uberzeugung gewonnen hatte, 
daB das genannte Prinzip sich bei den Platonikern findet: namentlich bei 
Pseudo-Dionysius und im Liber de Causis *. Nun, das Rezeptionsprinzip 
ist ein Partizipationsprinzip, oder wenigstens: es eignet sich vorzuglich 
dazu, den Partizipationsgedanken zum Ausdruck zu bringen*. Auf 
Grund eines Partizipationsprinzips lehnt Thomas Platons Partizipations- 
auffassung ab! Und es kommt uns abermals der Gedanke, daB Thomas 
durch Reflektieren iiber die Unterschiede zwischen den Auffassungen 
Platons und denen der Platoniker - bei denen er das Rezeptionsprinzip 
tatsachlich gefunden hatte - zu seiner eigenen Partizipationsauffassung 
gelangt ist, oder wenigstens: daB dieses dabei eine Rolle gespielt hat. 
Bisher hat Thomas sich noch nicht auf Aristoteles berufen; auch wird 
das Rezeptionsprinzip in dessen Metaphysik nicht ausdrucklich erwahnt. 

Die destructio von Platons Lehre bezieht sich also nur auf Platons 
Partizipation, nicht auf die Partizipation schlechthin. Wenn aber bei 
Platon die Ideen und die Partizipation aus einer einzigen Sicht hervor- 

1 Vgl. 446 (.. . »sicut multoties dictum est ’...) und 1765 und 2423. 

1 Metaph. A, 6, 988 a 3-4. 

* R. J. Henle, a.a.O., S. 331; 440, Anm. g und 6; 441, Anm. 7 und 8. 

4 „Nam quod participator determinetur ad modum participati” (C. G. I, 32); „Omne quod est 
participatum in aliquo est in eo per modum participants; quia nihil potest recipere ultra mensuram 
suam” (Sent. I, 8, 1, 2, contra 2). 
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gegangen sind, soil dies dann auch nicht fur Thomas gelten? Wenn die 
Partizipation als solche von der destructio nicht beriihrt wird, bleiben 
auch die Ideen als solche verschont. Wie haben wir uns dergleichen 
Ideen aber zu denken? 

Wenn Aristoteles Platons Ideen auf ihren paradigmatischen Aspekt 
hin kritisiert, fragt er sich: gibt es jemanden oder etwas, das tatig ist 
und dabei zu den Ideen emporsieht? „Es ist ja moglich, daB etwas, was 
immer es auch sei, einem anderen Etwas gleicht, auch wenn es diesem 
nicht nachgebildet ist, so daB, ob es nun einen Sokrates gibt oder nicht, 
doch jemand wie Sokrates geboren werden konnte” *. Diese Zeilen 
werden von Thomas in 232 wie folgt des naheren erortert. Ein exemplar 
ist etwas, zu dem der artifex emporsieht, um sein artijiciatum dem exem¬ 
plar anzugleichen. Wir stellen nun fest, daB alles aus einem Naturseienden 
Hervorgehende dem Naturseienden, aus dem es hervorgeht, gleicht: 
ein Mensch zeugt einen Menschen. Diese Ahnlichkeit kommt zustande 
entweder, weil der Erzeuger zu einem exemplar emporsah oder ohne 
dieses. Wenn die erste Annahme richtig ist, fiihrt sie zwangslaufig zu 
dem SchluB, daB die betreffende Ahnlichkeit ihre Ursache nicht in der 
forma des Erzeugers findet. Aber dan wiirde jemand dem Sokrates glei- 
chen konnen, gleichviel, ob es einen Sokrates gibt oder nicht. Letzteres 
aber ist durchaus falsch: „quia nisi Socrates agat in generatione, num- 
quam generabitur aliquis similis Socrati”. Unsere Annahme war somit 
falsch und wir miissen daher schlieBen, daB die Ahnlichkeit zwischen 
Erzeugendem und Erzeugtem keines exemplar bedarf. An diese Exposition 
schlieBt Thomas folgende Betrachtung an: 

233. - Sciendum autem quod ilia ratio, etsi destruat exemplaria separata a Platone 
posita, non tamen removet divinam scientiam esse rerum omnium exemplarem. 
Cum enim res naturales naturaliter intendant similitudines in res generatas inducere 
oportet quod ista intentio ad aliquod principium dirigens reducatur, quod est in 
finem ordinans unumquodque. Et hoc non potest esse nisi intellectus cuius sit 
cognoscere finem et proportionem rerum in finem. Et sic ista similitudo effectuum 
ad causas naturales reducitur, sicut in primum principium, in intellectum aliquem. 
Non autem oportet quod in aliquas alias formas separatas: quia ad similitudinem 
praedictam sufficit praedicta directio in finem, qua virtutes naturales diriguntur a 
primo intellects 

Thomas ist also der Ansicht, daB Ideen angenommen werden miissen: 
in der gottlichen Vernunft. Ausgangpunkt fur den Beweis dieser These 
ist die explizite Lehre des Aristoteles, besonders in Z 7, 8 und 9. 
Aristoteles teilt hier die Seienden ein in natiirliche Seiende und in 

1 Metaph. A, 9, 991 a 23-26. 
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Seiende, die aus der Tiyyy\ hervorgehen. „Aus der 'ziyyy\ wird alles das, 
dessen Eidos in der Seele ist” 1 , so daB „das Haus, das Materie besitzt, 
aus dem Haus ohne Materie hervorgeht” 2 * : aus dem ‘Plan' des Hand- 
werkers. Und was die natiirlichen Seienden betrifft: dasjenige, wodurch 
sie werden, ist das Eidos des Erzeugers, „das dem Eidos zufolge dem 
Eidos des Erzeugten gleich ist”, „denn ein Mensch erzeugt einen Men- 
schen”3. Hiermit diirfte die Entstehung neuer Seienden zur Geniige 
erklart sein. „So daB es deutlich ist, daB man kein einziges Eidos als 
Paradigma anzunehmen braucht” 4 . Thomas’ Kommentar folgt dem 
aristotelischen Text auf dem FuB (1432-1434). „Unumquodque gene- 
ratur a suo simili” (2444) oder aber: „agens agit sibi simile” (24^4). Die 
Bedeutung dieser Position gerade Platon gegeniiber ist klar: wahrend 
nach Platons Ansicht den wahmehmbaren Seienden kein wirkliches 
Sein und also keine innere forma (die ja das Sein verleiht) und keine 
wirkliche eigene Aktivitat zukommen, da diese ausschlieBlich den 
Ideen zugeschrieben werden mussen, vindizieren Aristoteles und 
Thomas die eigene Konsistenz und den eigenen Wert der wahrnehm- 
baren Seienden. Fur sie sind die wahmehmbaren Seienden wirklich und 
sind sie wirklich aktiv und erzeugen sie daher ihnen gleichende Effekte: 
„ . . . forma quae est principium actionis cuius similitudo relinquitur in 
effectu” s. Fur sie sind die wahmehmbaren Seienden wirklich einiger- 
maBen vollkommen: „quia unumquodque tunc est perfectum in actu suo 
quando potest facere alterum sibi simile” (29). Platons exemplaria , so 
behaupten sie, braucht man also nicht anzuerkennen, selbst nicht in dem 
Fall, wo die Tatigkeit des Handwerkers gemeint ist. Sowohl der Kiinstler 
wie der Handwerker sehen nicht zu einem auBerhalb ihrer und fur sich 
bestehenden Vorbild empor, sondern sie verwirklichen ein Eidos, das in 
ihrem Geiste (und nirgendwo sonst) vorhanden ist. Bis soweit stimmen 
Aristoteles und Thomas gewiB miteinander iiberein. Nur ist es befrem- 
dend, daB Thomas in A, 2 (Dublette von Pkysica //, 3) keine Schwierig- 
keiten erblickt hat; an dieser Stelle namlich bestimmt Aristoteles die 
Form als „das Eidos und das Paradigma”. Thomas kommentiert: „Alio 
autem modo dicitur causa, species et exemplum, id est exemplar; et 
haec est causa formalis quae comparatur dupliciter ad rem. Uno modo 

1 Metaph. Z, 7, 1032 a 32 - b 1. 

* Metaph. Z, 7, 1032 b 12. 

1 Metaph. Z, 7, 1032 a 2 2-2£. 

4 Metaph. Z, 8, 1034 a 1-2. 

6 Nr. 1793. Diese Ahnlichkeit gibt es immer, wenn sie auch nicht immer vollkommen ist, etwa 
wenn die Materie nicht zu einer vollkommenen Ahnlichkeit mit dem agens gebracht werden kann 
(2444). 
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sicut forma intrinseca rei; et haec dicitur species. Alio modo sicut ex- 
trinseca a re, ad cuius tamen similitudinem res fieri dicitur; et secundum 
hoc, exemplar rei dicitur forma. Per quern modum ponebat Plato ideas 
esse formas” (764). Die modeme Kritik wird die betreffende Stelle als 
ein Relikt aus der platonischen Periode betrachten oder sich befleiBigen, 
eine passende Interpretation dafur zu finden. DaB sich Aristoteles* 
Denken weiter entwickelt hatte, war fur Thomas jedochundenkbar 1 und 
er untemimmt keinen einzigen Verzuch zur Interpretation: Thomas 
lost also nicht den Widerspruch, in dem sich diese Definition hinsicht- 
lich der Verwerfung des Paradigmatismus befindet. 

Auf Grund des „sibi simile agere”, so fuhrt Thomas aus, muB die 
exemplaritas der gottlichen Erkenntnis angenommen werden. Die natiir- 
liche Intention der Seienden, ihresgleichen zu erzeugen, muB auf ein 
Prinzip zuriickgehen, das jedes Seiende auf sein Ziel hinordnet. Auf ein 
Ziel hinordnen ist aber einem Verstand eigen. Das betreffende Prinzip 
ist folglich ein Verstand; und die Gliederung des Textes legt den 
SchluB nahe, daB ein Verstand, von dem die Natur (-intention) der 
Seienden bestimmt wird, der erste Verstand sein muB. Thomas glaubt 
denn auch, daB die gottliche exemplaritas die wahre Nachfolgerin der 
platonischen Ideen sei 2 . Mit dieser Uberzeugung hangen mehrere 
Stellungnahmen des Thomas zusammen. Zunachst muB er annehmen, 
daB Gott die alia a se kennt. Schon in Nr. 476, und zwar anlaBlich der 
Stellen, in der Aristoteles Empedokles kritisiert, bemerkt Thomas, daB 
auch nach Ansicht des Aristoteles Gott nicht das gliicklichste Wesen 
sein kann, wenn Er nicht alles von Menschen GewuBte wissen sollte. 
Aristoteles spricht dort jedoch nicht seine eigene philosophische Uber¬ 
zeugung aus, sondern macht sich zum Wortfiihrer der Auflfassungen, 
welche die Menschen allgemein von Gott haben. Und wenn Aristoteles 
in A, 9 feststellt, daB das gottliche Wissen lediglich das Hochste und 
Wiirdigste zum Gegenstand hat und daB es Dinge gibt, die man besser 
nicht als wohl sehen kann, geschweige denn kennen, gibt Thomas sich 
alle Miihe, sich dieser aristotelischen Position zu entziehen. Gottes 
Wissen, so behauptet er, ist denkbar vollkommen und „quanto aliquod 
principium perfectius intelligitur, tanto magis intelligitur in eo effectus 
eius: nam principiata continentur in virtute principii” (2614). Hieraus 

1 „Ridiculum est etiam dicere quod Aristoteles inferius reiteret suam considerationem a principio, 
quasi aliquid omisisset, ut Commentator fingit. Erat enim copia Aristoteli corrigendi librum suum et 
supplendi in loco debito quod fuerat omissum, ut non inordinate procederet” (In VIII Phys. lectio i). 

2 DaB Thomas den motor immobilis als den wiirdigen Nachfolger der idea immobilis betrachtet, geht 
aus 668 hervor, besonders ab JEt haec solutio videtur procedere.. woriiber sich in der Littera 
nichts findet, sowie aus 2 $ 2 $ w et ne videatur incidere...”. 
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ergibt sich, daB Thomas Gottes Wissen um die Dinge als das Wissen 
eines artifex versteht. „Si qua vero scientia est quae est causa rei scitae, 
oportebit quod sit eius mensura. Ut scientia artificis est mensura arti- 
ficiatorum; quia unumquodque artificiatum secundum hoc perfectum 
est quod attingit ad similitudinem artis. Et hoc modo se habet scientia 
Dei respectu omnium” (19^9). Dieser Text eroffnet uns ausgiebige 
Perspektiven. Er macht uns verstandlich, daB das „sibi simile agere” nicht 
nur fur die endliche Kausalitat gilt, sondem auch fur die gottliche und 
daB folglich alle Seienden Gott irgendwie ahnlich sind, so daB uns auf 
diese Weise eine neue Grundlage fur die Partizipation gegeben wird. 
Aber nicht dies ist der Grund, weshalb wir jetzt diesen Text zitieren. 
Im Augenblick interessiert er uns wegen dessen, was sich in ihm iiber 
das gottliche Wissen findet. Denn wenn das gottliche Wissen ein ‘prak- 
tisches’ Wissen ist und Gott der hochste artifex, so miissen die Seienden 
aus Gott hervorgegangen sein. Gott hat denn auch die Materie hervor- 
gebracht: „Haec autem ratio procedit contra Anaxagoram inquantum 
ponebat intellectum indigere materia ad faciendum res. Si autem ponet 
primum rerum principium intellectum qui ipsam materiam producat, 
primum principium diversitatis rerum erit ex ordine apprehenso ab 
intellectu practico, qui secundum quod res diversas producere intendit, 
instituit materias diversas aptas diversitati rerum” (2440). Am Anfang 
der Seienden und von deren Vielheit steht somit eine Vielheit in Gottes 
intentio und aus dieser flieBt die Vielheit der Materie und aus dieser 
wiederum die Vielheit der Seienden. Weil die Vielheit primar im gott- 
lichen Wissen vorhanden ist, kann Thomas Avicennas Position be- 
streiten, nach der „ab uno nonnisi unum procedit”: „secundum plura 
quae possunt intelligi ab uno, possunt ab uno plura causari” (2560). 
Gottes EinfluB reicht also nicht nur bis zum Bewegtwerden der Seienden 
- denn der motus setzt die Materie voraus - sondern auch bis zu ihrem 
Sein. Dort, wo Aristoteles feststellt, daB die wirkende Ursache nur fur 
Entstehen und Vergehen erforderlich ist, fiigt Thomas hinzu: „Hic 
autem loquitur Philosophus in substantiis sensibilibus. Unde intelligen- 
dum est quod hie dicitur solum de agente naturali, quod agit per motum. 
Nam agens divinum quod influit esse sine motu, est causa non solum in 
fieri, sed etiam in esse” (1661). Und Thomas ist iiberzeugt, daB Aristote¬ 
les dies unterschrieben hat: „ex hoc autem apparet manifeste falsitas 
opinionis illorum, qui posuerunt Aristotelem sensisse, quod Deus non 
sit causa substantiae caeli, sed solum motus eius” (1164). Die Haltung, 
welche Thomas gegeniiber dem Gottesbeweis des Aristoteles einnimmt, 
befremdet dann nicht langer. Thomas erkannte, daB Aristoteles von der 
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Ewigkeit der Bewegung iiberzeugt war: „aliter enim non Jundasset super 
hoc intentionem suam de inquisitione substantiarum immaterialium” 
(2496). Thomas halt diese jedoch fur nur ‘probabilis’ (2497). „non est 
demonstrativa” (2498). Aber was Aristoteles tiber die Ewigkeit und die 
Immaterialitat der ersten Substanz bewies, war ein notwendiger SchluB 
(„ex necessitate sequuntur y \ 2499), „quia si non fuerit mundus aeternus, 
necesse est quod fuerit productus in esse ab aliquo praeexistente” (2499), 
welcher Praexistierende letzten Endes ewig, immateriell und reiner 
Akt sein muB. Gott ist also die „causa dans esse” (121^), da Er die 
hochste Ursache ist und „quanto aliqua causa est altior, tanto eius causa- 
litas ad plura se extendit” (1 205), und die Neuplatoniker (u.a. Proklos) 
haben zur Geniige hervorgehoben, daB Sein die groBte Reichweite hat 
und namentlich eine groBere Extension hat als Leben und Kennen 1 . Gott 
selber ist denn auch zu charakterisieren als das „ipsum unum et ens” 
(^oi). Und aus all diesen Griinden ist das Verhaltnis zwischen der 
Metaphysik, die das Seiende als Seiendes zum Gegenstand hat, und der 
Ersten Philosophic, die das Immaterielle zum Thema hat, fur Thomas 
kein Problem, wahrend es den modernen Interpreten ein wahres crux 
ist: „et ex eo quod (sc. philosophia) est prima, oportet quod sit uni¬ 
versalis. Eadem enim est scientia quae est de primis entibus et quae est 
universalis. Nam prima entia sunt principia aliorum” (2267). 

DaB Thomas die gottliche exemplaritas annimt, impliziert somit eine 
ganze Metaphysik. Wie verhalten sich in dieser Frage Thomas und 
Aristoteles zueinander? Wir haben schon gesehen, daB Thomas meint, 
er gebe Aristoteles wieder. Sollte Aristoteles diese Meinung teilen? 
Gleichfalls haben wir gesehen, daB Thomas dem Aristoteles Worte in 
den Mund legt, welche dieser tatsachlich nicht gesagt hat. Die Frage 
wird aber erst recht interessant, wenn wir sie folgendermaBen formu- 
lieren: hatte Aristoteles sagen konnen, was Thomas ihm in den Mund 
legt? Auch in dieser Formulierung ist aber die Frage nicht so eindeutig, 
wie es den Anschein haben konnte. Zu dieser so komplizierten Frage 
wollen wir, gerade im Zusammenhang mit unserem Thema, zwei kurze 
Bemerkungen machen. 

Fest steht, daB Aristoteles Gott von jeder Potentialitat fernhalt und 
Ihn als reinen Akt betrachtet 2 . Aber ist das Sein nicht der Akt katexochen 
und soli man daher Gott nicht als das „ipsum esse” und als die „causa 
dans esse” ansehen? Freilich, allein es fragt sich, ob Aristoteles dies hatte 


1 Siehe Proklos, Elementatio theologica, prop. ioi. 

* Metaph. A, 6, 1071 b 19-20 („es muB also ein Prinzip geben dergestalt, daB seine Ousia Akt ist”) 
und 1072 b 10-11 („notwendig ist Er also seiend”). 



sagen konnen. Wir wollen zunachst feststellen, was er tatsachlich gesagt 
hat. ‘Seiend’ ist fur ihn das allgemeinste Pradikat, so daB es nicht als ein 
Genus betrachtet werden darf 1 , und es hat ebensoviele Bedeutungen wie 
es fundamental unterschiedliche Inhalte oder Kategorien gibt: das Fiir- 
sich-Seiende muB gemaB den Schemata der Kategorien aufgeteilt 
werden 2 . Aber ‘seiend’ fligt diesen Inhalten durchaus nichts zu, eben- 
sowenig wie ‘eins’ dieses tut 3 4 . Aus sich selbst und losgelost von den 
Kategorien hat ‘seiend’ fur Aristoteles also keine Bedeutung. Gott nennt 
er denn auch nicht ‘das Seiende’, noch viel weniger ‘das Sein selbst’. 
Und wenn er von Gott aussagt „notwendig ist Er also seiend”, so meint 
er damit: Gott ist notwendig. Aber wie hatte Aristoteles entdecken 
konnen, daB ‘seiend’ auch losgelost von den Kategorien einige Be¬ 
deutung hat? Wenn er seine eigene Intention wahr gemacht hatte. 
Gemeint ist: Aristoteles suchte nach dem letzten Subjekt der Aussage, 
wie u.a. aus Anal. Post. I, 19-22 hervorgeht, aber er irrte sich, als er als 
solches bezeichnete: das Seiende, das seinem Wesen nach und folglich in 
einem definitorischen Urteil betrachtet wird. Als letztes Subjekt ist 
vielmehr dasjenige anzusprechen, iiber das keine inhaltliche Aussage ge- 
schieht, von dem aber einfach konstatiert wird, daB es ist; in diesem 
Sinne driickte bereits Platon sich aus, als er in Theaitetos die Ousia (‘es 
ist’) als erstes koinon betrachtete. Wenn wir die Metaphysik des Aristo¬ 
teles auf diese unerfiillte Intention zuriickfiihren, so diirfen wir sagen, 
daB Aristoteles - hatte sich seine Intention wohl erfullt - tatsachlich 
hatte sagen konnen, was ihm Thomas in den Mund legt. 

Wenden wir uns jetzt einer zweiten Betrachtung zu. Hatte Aristo¬ 
teles sagen konnen, daB Gott den Seienden ihr Sein schenkt und fur sie 
nicht bloB die Ursache ihres Bewegtwerdens ist ? Die Beantwortung er- 
fordert eine nahere Betrachtung dessen, was Aristoteles iiber das gegen- 
seitige Verhaltnis von Ousia und Partizipation gedacht hat. Diese Be¬ 
trachtung beruht auf einer Interpretation und nicht auf ausdriicklichen 
Erklarungen des Stagiriten. Weil wir diese Interpretation an anderen 
Stellen bereits ausfuhrlich verteidigt haben*, soli hier eine kurze Zu- 
sammenfassung geniigen. Wir sind namlich der Ansicht, daB Platon und 
Aristoteles iiber das gegenseitige Verhaltnis von Ousia und Partizipation 

1 Metaph. B, 3, 998 b 21-22. 

* Metaph. A, 7, 1017 a 22-24. 

* Metaph. I\ 2, 1003 b 26-32. 

4 Siehe H. H. Berger, Aristoteles* formulering van het voorwerp van de metajysiek , in: Tijdschrift voor 
Philosophic 24 (1962), S. 21^-241 ; „Wegnemen** en „scheiden** , idem, 2 $ (1963), S. 207-278; Ousia 
en deelhebbing, idem, 2^ (1963), S. 706-778; und was Platon betrifft: Ousia in de dialogen van 
Plato , Leiden, Brill, 1961. 



einer Meinung waren, daB aber ihre Meinungen auseinandergingen in der 
Frage, was nun eigentlich als Ousia bezeichnet werden darf. Beide sind 
sich noch einig dariiber, daB als Ousia gelten darf dasjenige, was mit sich 
selbst identisch ist. Aber wahrend Platon - wenigstens in den klassischen 
Dialogen, auf die sich die Kritik des Aristoteles richtet — der Ansicht 
war, daB ausschlieBlich den Ideen Identitat zukomme, so daB nur die Idee 
die Bezeichnung ‘ousia’ verdiene, reflektierte Aristoteles liber die Aus- 
sagen, unterschied er Aussagen iiber das Wesen und Aussagen iiber das 
Logisch-Akzidentelle und entdeckte er, daB das Seiende wirklich iden¬ 
tisch ist mit dem, was es dem Wesen nach ist, so daB die Bezeichnung 
‘ousia’ dem wesentlich Beurteilten eignet. Und wahrend Platon der Auf- 
fassung huldigte, daB das wahrnehmbar Seiende nicht identisch ist mit 
dem, was es ist („es ist und ist nicht dasjenige, was es genannt wird”) und 
also durch Partizipation ist, was es ist, blieb fur Aristoteles als einziges 
Gebiet fur die Partizipation nur iibrig: die Teilhabe an dem, was ein 
Seiendes nicht wesentlich (nicht von dessen Ousia aus) ist, die Teilhabe 
also an dem Logisch-Akzidentellen. So kann Aristoteles ausdriicklich 
feststellen, daB alles was als Spezies eines Genus gelten kann, nicht kraft 
einer Teilhabe gesagt wird, wohl aber ist er damit einverstanden, daB 
alles was als akzidentell gesagt wird, kraft einer Teilhabe gesagt wird 1 . 
Nun, hatte Aristoteles etwa der Ansicht sein konnen, daB die Seienden 
ihrem Sein gemaB verursacht worden sind? Er behauptet, daB sich das 
Wesen der Seienden aus Eidos und Materie zusammensetzt. Aber daB 
dem Seienden eine Materie innewohnt, will nur besagen, daB es unter 
dem EinfluB anderer Seienden und aus diesen heraus entstanden ist. Fur 
dieses Entstehen nun bietet der Erzeuger oder Gestalter eine hin- 
reichende Erklarung, wenn man dabei mitberiicksichtigt, daB alles 
Werden letzten Endes des unbewegten Bewegers bedarf, der denn auch 
nur als letzte Erklarung des Werdens gemeint ist. Einmal entstanden, 
werden Materie und Eidos zu einem Synholon, weil sie sich zueinander 
als Potenz und Akt verhalten; und auf diese Weise erklart das Seiende, 
nach seinem Ousia betrachtet, sich selbst: denn es ist identisch mit dem, 
was es ist, und „Fragen, weshalb etwas es selbst ist, heiBt nichts suchen” 2 . 
Aber auch jetzt erhebt sich die Frage, ob Aristoteles seine eigene In¬ 
tention hat erfullen konnen. Seine Intention betraf die Ousia: er wollte 
andeuten, was nun eigentlich mit sich selbst identisch ist. In erster 
Instanz deutet er als solches an: die Substanz, die auf Grund ihrer 
Wesenheit identisch ist mit dem, was sie ist, — und in der weiteren 


1 Metaph. Z, 4, 1030 a 13-14. 

2 Metaph. Z, 17, 1041 a 14-15. 
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Entfaltung seiner Metaphysik, in den Biichern Z, H und 0 : das Eidos, 
sowohl der Substanz als auch des Akzidens. Aber es ist sinnvoll, sich zu 
fragen, ob sich auf diese Weise seine Intention wirklich erfullt hat. Denn 
die Substanz, die im Gegensatz zu den Akzidenzien betrachtet wird, und 
das Eidos, das im Gegensatz zu der Materie betrachtet wird, haben von 
Akzidenzien und Materie ‘abstrahiert’ (sie haben sie ‘fahren lassen’) und 
sind also als solche durch das Denken konstituiert und werden also als 
solche von der Kritik betroffen, die Aristoteles selber an Platon iibt: es 
soil ja ein Unterschied gemacht werden zwischen dem, was dem Sein 
nach friiher ist, und dem, was dem Logos nach fruher ist 1 . Wir mussen 
die Identitat also zunachst in dem Seienden finden, das den Seinsakt aus- 
iibt und innerhalb dessen der Gegensatz zwischen Substanz und Akziden¬ 
zien sowie zwischen Eidos und Materie noch implizite bleibt. Dann 
werden wir entdecken, daB dieses Seiende nicht vollkommen identisch 
ist mit dem, was es (wesentlich) ist, weil es dasjenige, was es (wesent- 
lich) schon ist, immer noch zu realisieren hat. Dann wird es sich zeigen, 
daB es, gerade insoweit es ist , einer Erklarung offen steht. 

Wir wollen jetzt wieder zu unserem Thomas-Kommentar zuruck- 
kehren und stellen fest, daB Thomas tatsachlich iiber Teilhabe am 
Logisch-Akzidentellen spricht: der weiBe Mensch partizipiert an dem 
WeiBsein (1538), aber - auf Grund seiner eigenen Auffassungen vom 
Sein - nicht nur im Falle, wo es sich um Logisch-Akzidentelles handelt. 
Und wenn er die betreffende Stelle des Aristoteles kommentiert, ver- 
teidigt er zwar, daB die Spezies nicht am Genus teilhaben: „genus autem 
non praedicatur de speciebus per participationem sed per essentiam” 
(1328), aber an anderer Stelle verteidigt er, daB die einander entgegen- 
gesetzten Spezies am Genus teilhaben: das unverniinftige Tier steht 
hinter dem vemiinftigen zuriick, aber diese Privation ist keine totale: 
„sic enim non participaret naturam generis”, es partizipiert also am 
Genus, sei es auch nur „cum quodam defectu” 2 . 

Im bisher skizzierten Rahmen jedoch konnen nicht alle Texte, in 
denen Thomas den Partizipationsgedanken einfiihrt, verstanden werden. 
Wir mussen daher bedenken, daB die gottlichen Ideen nur insofem die 
Nachfolger von Platons Ideen sind, als diese einen exemplar -Aspekt be- 
sitzen. Aber Platons Idee hat auch andere Aspekte: sie ist auch Seins- 
und Erkenntnisprinzip (i£3). Um es anders auszudriicken: die Platon- 
sche Idee ist ein falscher Terminus eines wahren Verhaltnisses und die 

1 Metaph. M, 2, 1077 a 36 - b 9. 

* Nr. 1988. Vgl. „Quia omnes species generum inveniuntur differre secundum perfectius et minus 
perfectum” (438). 
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Ablehnung der Platonschen Partizipation ist doch primar die Ablehnung 
dieses falschen Terminus. Idee und Individuum verhalten sich nach 
Platon nicht nur als immobilis und mobilis , sondern ebensosehr als prior 
und posterior (218), unum und multum (162^), simplex und compositum (das 
Individuum als die „natura speciei” samt „aliquid aliud adiunctum”, 1 ^4), 
perjectum und imperfectum (die Idee als „plus et magis ens”, 126^, 1882). 
Die genannten Verhaltnisse nun sind von ihrem falschen Terminus zu 
losen. Und wenn es auch auf der Hand liegt, daB Gott, der als un- 
bewegter Beweger der Nachfolger der Idee als immobilis ist, auch 
katexochen friiher, eins, einfach und vollkommen sein wird, so ist doch 
auch eine andere Betrachtungsweise moglich, welche das Verhaltnis 
prius-posterius , simplex-compositum , perjectum-imperfectum fur sich betrachtet. 
Dieses Verhaltnis braucht sich iibrigens nicht ausschlieBlich auf Platon 
zu stiitzen, weil ja auch Aristoteles zu seinem besseren Verstandnis bei- 
getragen hat. Besonders 0, 8 spielt dabei eine Rolle, an welcher Stelle 
die Prioritat des Aktes vor der Potenz bewiesen wird. Der Akt, so be- 
hauptet Aristoteles, ist friiher als die Potenz, in jeder Hinsicht. Friiher 
dem Logos nach: denn die Potenz kann nur vom Akt aus verstanden 
werden. Friiher der Zeit nach: in einem bestimmten Individuum ist die 
Potenz zwar zeitlich friiher als der Akt, aber weil die Potenz nur von 
einem Seienden aktuiert werden kann, das schon aktuell ist, ist der Akt 
letzten Endes auch zeitlich friiher als die Potenz. Friiher schlieBlich der 
Ousia nach, „weil alles Werdende zu einem Prinzip, einem Ziel hin 
fortschreitet... und der Akt Ziel ist und die Potenz um dieses Zieles 
willen erworben wird” 1 . Thomas kann denn auch schreiben: „Oportet 
perjectum prius esse imperjecto , sicut et actum potentia. Nihil enim re- 
ducitur de imperfecto ad perfectum, vel de potentia in actum, nisi per 
aliquod perfectum ens actu” (188). In diesem Zusammenhang tritt auch 
das Verhaltnis simplex-compositum auf: „constat etiam quod primum 
omnium oportet esse simplicissimum, eo quod composita dependent a 
simplici et non e converso” (188). Und diese ‘dependentia’ impliziert 
ein Partizipationsverhaltnis: „quia necesse est ut omnia composita et 
participantia, reducantur in eas quae sunt per essentiam, sicut in causas” 
(296). Auch das Verhaltnis prius-posterius begegnet: „Hoc autem quod 
est prius, est honorabilius. Perfectum enim praecedit imperfectum 
natura et tempore simpliciter, licet in uno aliquo imperfectio perfectio- 
nem praecedat tempore” (84), in welchen Worten die Abhangigkeit von 
dem eben zitierten Text des Aristoteles wiederum deutlich spiirbar ist. 
Jetzt ist Thomas imstande, ein Partizipationsverhaltnis zu finden, wo das 

1 Metaph. 0, 8, logo a 7-10. 
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Verhaltnis zwischen frtiher und spater deutlich hervortritt. DaB die 
Substanz das im ersten Sinne Seiende ist und daB die Akzidenzien nur im 
Verhaltnis zur Substanz sind , davon ist Aristoteles iiberzeugt 1 . Dieser 
Uberzeugung pflichtet Thomas vollig bei: „et propter hoc primum 
subiectum dicitur esse prius: unde substantia prius est accidente” (9^1). 
Es ist jedoch Thomas eigen, die abgeleitete Washeit des Akzidens als 
eine Partizipation an der Washeit der Substanz zu betrachten: „propter 
hoc enim quod omnia alia praedicamenta habent rationem ends a sub¬ 
stantia, ideo modus entitatis substantiae, scilicet esse quid, participatur 
secundum quandam similitudinem proportionis in omnibus aliis prae- 
dicamentis” (1334). 

Dieser Betrachtung ist jedoch noch eins hinzuzufiigen: Thomas’ 
Uberzeugung, daB der Gott des Aristoteles nicht nur die Bewegung 
sondern auch die Substanz des ‘Himmels’ erklare, fuBt auf einem 
Argument („ex hoc autem apparet manifeste... ”), und dieses Argument 
haben wir noch nicht erwahnt: „Hae namque causae immateriales et 
immobiles sunt causae sensibilibus manifestis nobis, quia sunt maxime 
entia, et per consequens causae aliorum, ut in secundo libro ostensum 
est... unde sunt causae entium secundum quod sunt entia” (1164). Das 
betreffende erste Kapitel des zweiten Buches enthalt einige Betrach- 
tungen liber die Wahrheit. Zunachst stellt Aristoteles fest, in welchem 
Sinne die Betrachtung der Wahrheit einerseits schwierig, anderseits 
leicht ist: ein jeder sagt wohl etwas Wahres, aber anderseits: wir ver- 
mogen das Ganze nur vage, und den Teil kaum zu fassen; und diese 
Schwierigkeit findet ihren Ursprung in uns selber: weil unser Verstand 
sich zu dem verhalt, was von Natur am meisten deutlich ist, wie sich die 
Augen der Nachteule zum Sonnenlicht verhalten. Zweitens: wir schulden 
nicht nur denjenigen Dank, deren Meinungen wir teilen, sondern auch 
denjenigen, die Oberflachlicheres gesagt haben, denn sie haben unser 
Denkvermogen gescharft und das Auftreten groBerer Geister ermoglicht. 
Und drittens: die Philosophic ist die Wissenschaft von der Wahrheit und 
eben darin unterscheidet sie sich von der praktischen Wissenschaft. 
Aber die Wahrheit konnen wir nicht kennen, wenn wir die Ursache nicht 
kennen. „Jedes Seiende, dem zufolge den anderen das Gleichnamige zu- 
fallt, ist [dasjenige, was diesen anderen zufallt] selber mehr als die 
anderen: am meisten; so wie das Feuer am meisten warm ist, denn es ist 
fur die anderen Ursache ihrer Warme. Eben deshalb ist dasjenige, was 
fur die anderen Ursache ihrer Wahrheit ist, selber am meisten wahr. 
Deshalb miissen die Prinzipien der immer Seienden immer am meisten 

1 Metaph. T, 2, 1003 a 33 - b 10. 
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wahr sein, denn sie sind nicht nur zu gewissen Zeiten wahr, und es ist 
auch nicht so, daB sie selber eine Ursache ihres Seins besaBen, im Gegen- 
teil: sie sind fur die anderen Ursache. So daB jedes Seiende sich zu dem 
Sein so verhalt, wie es sich zur Wahrheit verhalt” 1 . 

Zu diesem Text ist zweierlei zu bemerken. Erstens: es steht nicht 
fest, wo er genau hingehort und wer sein Autor ist. Es liegt einiger 
Grund zur Annahme vor, daB er nach dem ersten Buch der Physica an- 
zusetzen ware. Auch die Autorschaft ist umstritten. Ross erwahnt in 
seinem Kommentar, daB ein Scholion im Parisinus graecus 18^3 den be- 
treffenden Text Pasikles von Rhodos, einem Schuler des Aristoteles, 
zuschreibt. Fabro meint: „il testo colpisce subito per la sua ispirazione 
platonica, che pervade del resto tutto il libro a” 2 , aber wie ist dies 
moglich, wenn der Text tatsachlich von einem Schuler des Aristoteles 
stammen sollte? Und deshalb zweitens: wir wollen uns davor hiiten, den 
Text so zu lesen wie wir ihn zu lesen geneigt sein konnten; wir sollen 
ihn vielmehr so lesen, wie Aristoteles oder sein Schuler ihn von uns ge- 
lesen haben wollten. Welcher Zusammenhang zwischen Ursache, Wahr¬ 
heit und Sein ist hier gemeint? Konnte es nicht so sein, daB die in Rede 
stehende Wahrheit primar die Wahrheit der Pramissen ist, die ja am 
meisten Test’ sind und deshalb am meisten ‘sind’? Die Analytica Pos¬ 
terior a lehren uns, daB die Konklusionen der Wissenschaft den Pramissen 
ihre Wahrheit verdanken. Zwar sind nicht alle Ursachen formale Ur- 
sachen, aber doch miissen wir die Ursachen auf die formalen Ursachen 
zuruckfuhren, wenn wir wissenschaftliche Einsichten, welcher Art diese 
auch sein mogen, gewinnen wollen. Der Physiker spricht in seiner 
Wissenschaft liber die Warme der Dinge; wenn er sie verstehen will, so 
muB er sie aus einer Pramisse wie „Feuer ist die Warmequelle” folgern. 
Und die „immer Seienden” sind vielleicht mehr partizipial zu deuten: als 
bleibende Wesenheiten und als die notwendigen Verhaltnisse zwischen 
Wesenheiten, so wie „die Unbeweglichen” in einem weiter unten zu 
zitierenden Text (0, 10) die stets sich gleich bleibenden Verhaltnisse, 
die aus dem Wesen des Dreiecks sich ergeben, andeuten. Jedenfalls ist 
uns iiber das Sein, mit dem die Wahrheit in Zusammenhang gesetzt wird, 
schon klar geworden, daB es auBerhalb der Pradikate, die gemaB den 
Kategorien aufgeteilt werden, keine Bedeutung hat. 

Wie man diese Interpretation auch beurteilen moge, Thomas hat 
den umratselten Text auf seine Weise verstanden. Das Sein, mit dem er 
die Wahrheit in Zusammenhang gesetzt sieht, ist ihm actus essendi. 

1 Metaph. a, i, 993 b 24-31. 

* C. Fabro, La Nozione metajisica di Partedpazione, Turin, S.E.I., 2. Aufl., 1950, S. 65. 



Darum hebt er diesen Text nachdriicklich hervor. Den zentralen Passus, 
den er mit den Worten wiedergibt: „unumquodque inter alia maxime 
dicitur, ex quo causatur in aliis aliquid univoce praedicatum de eis”, 
qualifiziert er nachdriicklich als eine „universalis propositio” (292). 

Damit ist der Partizipationsgedanke, der von den Verhaltnissen 
prius-posterius, simplex-compositum , perfectum-imperfectum ausgeht, um ein 
Gradationselement bereichert: „unumquodque sicut se habet ad hoc 
quod sit, ita etiam se habet ad hoc quod habeat veritatem” (298). Dazu 
hat Aristoteles Thomas iibrigens noch eine weitere Stiitze an die Hand 
gegeben, und zwar in T, 4. Den Verneinern des Prinzips des Nicht- 
widerspruchs halt Aristoteles entgegen, daB, selbst wenn alle Dinge 
‘so’ und zugleich ‘nicht so’ beschaffen sein wiirden, es in der Natur der 
Dinge doch ein Mehr und ein Weniger gibt. Und als Beispiel fur eine 
solche Situation in einer Natur fiihrt Aristoteles an, daB derjenige, der 
vier Dinge fur fiinf halt, sich weniger irrt als derjenige, der sie fur 
tausend halt. Und wer sich weniger irrt, spricht mehr die Wahrheit. 
„Wenn dann das Mehr naher ist, so gibt es schon eine Wahrheit, in deren 
groBerer Nahe das mehr Wahre ist. Und selbst wenn es diese Wahrheit 
nicht gibt, so gibt es trotzdem etwas, das mehr fest und mehr wahr ist” 1 . 
Wichtig ist, daB wir jetzt einsehen, warum Thomas von „gradus falsitatis 
et veritatis” sprechen kann. In seinem Kommentar begegnen die typi- 
schen Partizipations-Termini recht haufig: „non similiter se habet ad 
verum”; „propinquius vero”; „magis appropinquat veritati”; „affinius 
vero” (6^9). 

Obige „universalis propositio” kommt im Kommentar des Thomas 
- nicht im Text des Aristoteles - viermal vor. Wir sind ihr schon einmal 
begegnet: der Gott des Aristoteles erklart nicht nur die Bewegung des 
‘Himmels’, sondern auch dessen Substanz, denn die immateriellen und 
unbeweglichen Ursachen sind ‘maxime entia’, und folglich die Ursachen 
der materiellen Seienden, und folglich die Ursachen der Seienden gerade 
insofern sie Seiende sind (1164). Aus diesem Gedankengang erhellt, wie 
sehr Thomas das genannte Prinzip entsprechend einer Philosophic des 
actus essendi interpretiert und damit Aristoteles Worte in den Mund legt, 
welche dieser nie gesagt hat. 

Das zweitemal verweist Thomas nicht auf die ^universalis propo¬ 
sitio” selbst, aber doch auf ihre Anwendung. „Et sic patet, quod verum 
et falsum non est similiter in simplicibus, sicut in compositis. Sed esse 
compositorum surgit ex componentibus, non autem esse simplicium. 
Verum autem consequitur ens; quia, sicut in secundo huius habitum est, 

1 Metaph. T, 4, 1008 b 36 - 1009 a 3. 
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eadem est dispositio rerum in esse et in veritate. Unde quae non sunt 
similia in esse, non sunt similia in veritate” (1903). Thomas stellt ein- 
ander gegeniiber „incomposita et simplicia, cuiusmodi sunt substantiae 
immateriales” (1901) und „composita... sicut homo albus et etiam 
currens” (1899; „cum dicitur quod lignum sit album”, 1902). Was die 
composite betrifft, gelangen wir zur Wahrheit, wenn „ipsa compositio 
formae ad materiam... respondeat quasi fundamentum et causa veritatis 
compositioni, quam intellectus interius format et exprimit voce” (1898). 
Zur Wahrheit betreffs der incomposita gelangen wir jedoch nicht durch 
eine vom Verstand vorgenommene Zusammensetzung oder Teilung, „sed 
per hoc quod cognoscitur quod quid est” (1901). Nun, daBbeide Gruppen 
in bezug auf die Wahrheit verschieden sind, ist nicht verwunderlich: sie 
sind ja auch in bezug auf das Sein verschieden; „verum autem conse- 
quitur ens”. Das betreffende Kapitel des Aristoteles ( 0 , 10) will jedoch 
nicht primar von dem Unterschied zwischen einfachen und zusammen- 
gesetzten Seienden handeln. Freilich gibt Aristoteles AnlaB zum MiB- 
verstandnis, weil der Terminus „die Einfachen” in diesem Kapitel zu- 
gleich auch die einfachen Ousiai, die einfachen Substanzen also, be- 
zeichnet; aber eine Strukturanalyse des betreffenden Kapitels zeigt, daB 
dieser Passus betreffs der einfachen Ousiai als zusatzliche Bemerkung zu 
verstehen ist: auch sie stellen einen Fall dar, in dem Irrtum ausge- 
schlossen ist. Ahnliches gilt fiir den letzten Teil des Kapitels, in dem 
Aristoteles iiber „die Unbeweglichen” spricht, als welche er, wie sein 
Beispiel beweist, die sich stets gleich bleibenden Wesensverhaltnisse des 
Dreiecks versteht: auch dort ist Irren - in einer bestimmten Form: hin- 
sichtlich der Position - unmoglich. Hauptanliegen des Aristoteles ist 
aber: in den Einfachen und in den Zusammengesetzten Wahrheit und 
Irrtum zu untersuchen. Die Einfachen sind primar: die Seienden als 
Gegenstand des Denkens, das dem Urteil vorausgeht, als Gegenstand 
also der simplex apprehensio. Und der Irrtum ist primar unmoglich, wo es 
sich um diese Erkenntnis des Seienden gemaB seiner Washeit handelt: 
an diese Washeit ‘riihrt’ man oder ‘riihrt’ man nicht 1 . Auch jetzt hat 
Thomas den Passus zu sehr als von Seienden und Seinsregionen handelnd 
verstanden 2 . 

Das drittemal beruft Thomas sich auf die „universalis propositio”, 
um zu verdeutlichen, was Aristoteles in Z 3, ohne sich auf irgendetwas 

1 Fur diese Interpretation siehe: L. M. de Rijk, The place of the categories of being in Aristotle's philo¬ 
sophy, Assen, Van Gorcum, 1952, S. 8-30. 

* Diese ganze Auseinandersetzung (1901-1909) zeigt jedoch eine gewisse Ambiguitat, da von 
substantiae simplices” sowohl als von substantia simplex rei” (die Washeit der Einfachen und, 
sekundar, der Zusammengesetzten) die Rede ist. 
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zu berufen, hinsichtlich der Prioritat des Eidos verteidigt: „so daB, 
wenn das Eidos friiher ist und mehr seiend als die Materie, es aus dem- 
selben Grunde friiher sein wird als Das-aus-Beidem” 1 , auBerst wichtige 
Zeilen, die die Thematik der Bucher z und h ankiindigen und ihr 
zugleich schon vorgreifen. Thomas kommentiert: JDicit ergo primo 
quod ‘species', idest forma, prior est materia. Materia enim est ens in 
potentia, et species est actus eius. Actus autem naturaliter prior est 
potentia. Et simpliciter loquendo prior tempore, quia non movetur 
potentia ad actum nisi per ens actu; licet in uno et eodem quod quando- 
que est in potentia, quandoque in actu, potentia tempore praecedat 
actum. Unde patet, quod forma est prior quam materia, et etiam est 
magis ens quam ipsa, quia propter quod unumquodque et illud magis. 
Materia autem non fit ens actu nisi per formam. Unde oportet quod 
forma sit magis ens quam materia” (1278). Die „universalis propositio” 
ist hier auf ihre knappste Formel zurfickgeffihrt („propter quod unum¬ 
quodque aber sie ist auBerdem mit dem aristotelischen Prinzip von 

der Prioritat des Akts in Zusammenhang gebracht. Dies legt schon die 
Vermuting nahe, daB Thomas hier mit Recht die betreffende Propo¬ 
sition anwendet, wenn auch Aristoteles nie geahnt hat, daB das von ihm 
anders gemeinte Prinzip hier so anwendbar ist, wie es Thomas tut. Oder 
anders formuliert: Thomas erblickt im Verhaltnis von Materie und 
Form ein Partizipationsverhaltnis und er kann sich dabei tatsachlich auf 
die Lehre des Aristoteles fiber Materie und Eidos berufen, wenn auch 
Aristoteles selber das Verhaltnis von Materie und Eidos nie als ein 
Partizipationsverhaltnis bezeichnet, weil namlich ‘Partizipation’ ffir ihn 
die platonische Bedeutung hat und er ihr noch nicht den erweiterten Sinn 
geben konnte, wie dieser erst spater von den Neuplatonikern und von 
Thomas verstanden wurde. Wir wollen nunmehr versuchen, die ver- 
schiedenen Elemente dieser Behauptung wahr zu machen. 

DaB Thomas im Verhaltnis von Materie und Form ein Partizi¬ 
pationsverhaltnis erblickt, das beweisen zahlreiche Stellen. Dabei wollen 
wir Nr. 1279 auBer Betracht lassen; dort heiBt es namlich, daB die Form, 
weil friiher als die Materie, auch friiher ist als das composition , „inquantum 
est in composito aliquid de materia; et ita participat aliquid de eo quod 
est posterius secundum naturam, scilicet de materia”, weil Partizipieren 
im eigentlichen Sinne immer ein Partizipieren am Friiheren ist, so daB 
nur in abgeblaBtem Sinne von einem Partizipieren am Spateren ge- 
sprochen werden kann. Vielmehr mochten wir kurzen Andeutungen 
unsere Aufmerksamkeit zuwenden, wie z.B.: „materia, in qua species 

1 Metaph. Z, 3, 1029 a £-7. 
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est recepta” (1095), „materia expectans for mam, a qua habeat unitatem et 
esse” (1764), „licet enim materia prima sit in potentia ad omnes formas, 
tamen quodam ordine suscipit eas” (2438), „materiam primam, quam 
ponimus sicut indeterminatam, antequam determinetur et antequam 
aliquam speciem participet ” (198), „sed magis et minus contingit ex hoc 
quod materia perfectius vel minus perfecte formam participate (1727). 
Thomas schlagt daher fur die Materie folgende ‘Definition’ vor: „materia 
secundum se sumpta est principium susceptivum formae” (246^). Auf 
dieser Umschreibung beruht die gegenseitige Aufgabenteilung von 
Materie und Form. Sie entsprechen einander, „nam forma dat esse, 
materia autem recipit... Forma autem et materia sibiinvicem sunt causa 
quantum ad esse. Forma quidem materiae, inquantum dat ei esse actu; 
materia vero formae, inquantum sustentat ipsam” (77^). Die Termino- 
logie, der wir in der Beschreibung der platonischen Partizipation be- 
gegnet sind, finden wir in den nunmehr folgenden Texten wieder. 
„Omne quod non habet materiam, est simplex et indivisible” (2623) 
und dieser Satz warnt uns davor, daB wir das Materielle nicht als einfach 
betrachten diirfen. Und in der Tat: in allem, was nicht ohne weiteres 
mit seiner spezifischen Vollkommenheit identisch ist „oportet esse 
aliquas partes materiae quae non sunt partes speciei. Socrates enim, quia 
non est ipsa sua humanitas, sed est habeas humanitatem , ideo habet in se 
partes materiales quae non sunt partes speciei” (1^21). Sogar das 
Wortchen ‘praeter’, mit seinem im Zusammenhang mit der platonischen 
Partizipation so zwielichtigen Klang, begegnet hier: „Definitio autem 
non assignatur individuis, sed speciebus; et ideo materia individualis, 
quae est individuationis principium, est praeter id quod est quod quid 
erat esse... Unde nulla res naturae si materiam habeat, est ipsum quod 
quid est, sed est habens illud” (1^31710). 

Die Lehre des Aristoteles fiber das Verhaltnis von Materie und Eidos 
eignet sich tatsachlich zu einer Deutung im Rahmen des Partizipations- 
gedankens 1 . Das Eidos ist ffir ihn, wie wir bereits gesehen haben, frfiher 
als und mehr als die Materie. Und die Materie ist ffir ihn vorzugsweise 
das Andere hinsichtlich des Eidos. Weil das Genus der Materie entzogen 
ist, gibt es sogar innerhalb des Eidos - das dann aber ein zusammen- 
gesetztes Eidos ist - ein gewisses Anderssein: wir fragen ja, „warum 
etwas etwas anderem zufallt” und deshalb konnen wir fragen, „warum 
der Mensch ein so beschaffenes Lebewesen ist”, wahrend die Frage, 
warum der Mensch Mensch ist, vollig sinnlos ist 2 . Im Synholon aus Eidos 


1 Gerade fiir das hier Folgende sei auf unsere bereits friiher genannte Studie verwiesen: Ousia en 
deelhebbing. 2 Metaph. Z, 17, 1041 a ii-i£. 



und Materie ist letztere immer das Andere als das Eidos. Etwas schaffen 
heiBt nicht: das Eidos schaffen, noch auch: die Materie schaffen, 
sondern: „dieses Eidos in etwas anderes hineinbringen” 1 . Das Seiende, 
auf seine Washeit hin betrachtet, ist mit dieser Washeit identisch, aber 
„alles was ist als Materie oder als mit der Materie zusammengesetzt, ist 
nicht identisch [mit seiner Washeit]” 2 . Dem Eidos kommen Erkenn- 
barkeit und Bestimmtheit zu, die Materie aber ist, losgelost von dem 
Eidos, unbestimmt 3 und nicht erkennbar*. Sodann geht Aristoteles da von 
aus, daB zwischen Eidos und Materie ein bestimmtes Verhaltnis besteht. 
Das Eidos ist unfahig, nach sich selbst zu streben, weil es bediirfnislos ist 
und also offensichtlich eine gewisse ‘Fulle’ ist, aber die Materie strebt 
nach dem Eidos*. Und wenn Aristoteles die Prioritat des Akts beweist, 
hat er vielleicht primar die Aktivitat im Auge, wo er behauptet, daB das 
Eidos Ziel ist, aber mit diesem Eidos-Begriff verbindet er selber 
expressis verbis seine Gedanken liber die Natur aus seiner Physical. 

Aristoteles hat das Verhaltnis von Materie und Eidos jedoch nie als 
ein Partizipationsverhaltnis bezeichnet. Hat doch fur ihn ‘Partizipation’ 
die platonische Bedeutung: von Teilhabe kann nur dort die Rede sein, 
wo etwas nicht auf Grund seiner Ousia ist, was es ist; und so kennt 
Aristoteles nur die Partizipation am Logisch-Akzidentellen. Es ist aber 
deutlich geworden, daB das von ihm gemeinte Verhaltnis zwischen 
Materie und Eidos im erweiterten Sinne von ‘Partizipation’, wie ihn die 
Neuplatoniker und Thomas entwickelt haben, tatsachlich als ein Parti¬ 
zipationsverhaltnis bezeichnet werden darf. Ubrigens wird Thomas das 
Verhaltnis von Materie und Eidos anders deuten miissen als Aristoteles es 
tat, und zwar in demselben MaBe, wie er die doch einigermaBen ‘ideelle’ 
Prioritat des aristotelischen Eidos wird iiberwinden miissen, indem er in 
starkerem MaBe von dem Seienden ausgeht, das den Seinsakt ausiibt. 
Dies nachzuweisen, wiirde jedoch den Rahmen dieses Artikels sprengen. 

Das viertemal, daB Thomas sich auf die ‘universalis propositio’ 
beruft, geschieht dies zugunsten unserer Gotteserkenntnis. In A, 7 fiihrt 
Aristoteles naher aus, auf welche Weise der unbewegte Beweger ist : 
dieser verursacht die Bewegung der Seienden, ohne selber bewegt zu 
werden; nun, auf diese Weise vermogen nur die Gegenstande der Liebe 
und der Erkenntnis zu bewegen. Wie aber ist das gottliche Wissen selber 

1 Metaph. Z, 8, 1033 b 8-10. 

* Metaph. Z, 11, 1037 a 33 - b 7. 

* Metaph. Z, 11, 1037 a 27. 

4 Metaph. Z, 10, 1036 a 8-9. 

• Pfysica , I, 9, 192 a 20-23. 

• Metaph. 0, 8, 1049 b 7-10. 
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beschaffen ? Aristoteles nimmt hier seine Zuflucht zu einem interessanten 
Argument. Er untersucht, was am Erkennen das Beste ist, in der Uber- 
zeugung, daG dieses am Erkennen das Gottlichste ist. Unser Verstand 
muB seine Erkenntnisinhalte noch empfangen und er erkennt erst dann 
in actu , wenn er diese besitzt. „Darum ist dieses [der Besitz der Er¬ 
kenntnisinhalte] vielmehr als jenes [der Empfang der Erkenntnisinhalte], 
was der Verstand an Gottlichem zu enthalten scheint” 1 . Ist es doch 
deutlich, daG es sich um den ErkenntnisaAt handelt: eben deshalb sind 
Wachen, Wahrnehmen und Denken angenehm, wahrend Sich-erinnern 
und Erwarten, indem sie auf das aktuelle Erkennen hinweisen, ihren 
Wert gewinnen. Die theoria aber ist die hochste Form des aktuellen Er- 
kennens. Darum hat Gottes Wissen die Form der theoria , und wahrend 
wir Menschen nur gelegentlich zu dieser theoria hinaufzusteigen ver- 
mogen, iibt Gott sie bestandig. Es ware durchaus richtig gewesen, wenn 
Thomas auf diese Argumentation das Prinzip „propter quod unumquod- 
que, et illud magis” angewandt hatte. Gleichfalls, wenn er es auf einen 
anderen, von uns noch nicht erwahnten Aspekt von Aristoteles’ Aus- 
einandersetzung angewandt hatte. Obiger Gedanke namlich wird von 
einem zweiten durchkreuzt: der Verstand denkt sich selbst „kraft einer 
Teilhabe am Erkennbaren” 2 , denn er wird selbst erkennbar, wenn 
Kontakt da ist und er erkennt, „so daG Verstand und das Erkennbare 
identisch sind”3. Diese Identitat gehort zur Aktualitat des Erkennens und 
folglich ist sie im gottlichen Wissen, das reine Aktualitat ist, immer vor- 
handen. Aber auch auf diesen zweiten Gedanken wendet Thomas sein 
Prinzip nicht an. Er hat diese Stelle folgendermaGen verstanden: „in 
primo intelligibili est adhuc perfectior intelligentia et delectatio quam 
in intelligente et desiderante ipsum” (2^39), und somit auf das Ver- 
haltnis zwischen dem ersten Bewegten und dem ersten unbewegten Be- 
weger angewandt. „Propter quod autem unumquodque tale, et illud 
magis. Et ideo sequitur quod quicquid divinum et nobile, sicut est in- 
telligere et delectari, invenitur in intellectu attingente, multo magis in- 
venitur in intelligibili primo quod attingitur. Et ideo consideratio eius- 
dem, et delectabilissima est et optima. Huiusmodi autem primum in¬ 
telligible dicitur Deus” (2^43): da Erkennen und Sich-freuen dem 
ersten Bewegten zukommen, kommen sie in groBerem MaBe dem un¬ 
bewegten Beweger zu. 

Wie man sich auch zu diesen Unterschieden verhalten mag, Thomas 


1 Metaph. A, 7, 1072 b 23. 

* Metaph. A, 7, 1072 b 20. 

* Metaph. A, 7, 1072 b 21. 
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und Aristoteles teilen die Uberzeugung miteinander, daB das Hochste in 
den bewegten Seienden dem unbewegten Beweger im hochsten MaBe 
eigen sein muB, weil es ihm partizipativ entlehnt ist. Thomas handhabt 
also den Partizipationsgedanken, und gegeniiber Aristoteles mit Recht. 
Aristoteles hat seine Argumentation jedoch nicht als solche erkannt, 
weil fur ihn ‘Partizipation’ die platonische Bedeutung hatte, in dem 
Sinne namlich, wie oben erklart. 

Aus dem bisher zusammengetragenen Material wird das haufige 
Auftreten des Ordo -Gedankens verstandlich. „Verumtamen in sub- 
stantiis est etiam ordo: nam primae substantiae sunt substantiae im- 
materiales” (398). Es gibt also zwei Serien von Substanzen und die 
immateriellen Substanzen besitzen den materiellen gegeniiber eine Prio- 
ritat, welche der Prioritat der platonischen Idee den wahmehmbaren 
Seienden gegeniiber entspricht. Innerhalb der materiellen Substanzen 
finden sich einige Stufen: „quia necesse est ut in rerum natura tot gradus 
formarum inveniantur, quot inveniantur genera ordinata et differentiae” 
(321), und dieser Gedanke war Platon — wie Aristoteles ihn beurteilt - 
unbekannt, da er den wahmehmbaren Seienden keine eigene innere 
Form zuerkannte. Zwischen beiden Serien von Substanzen gibt es aber 
nicht ausschlieBlich Unterschiede: „et tamen quaecumque sunt prima, 
necesse est quod sint continua aliis partibus, quia omnes partes habent 
pro genere unum et ens” (563): und hiermit iibersteigt Thomas schlieB- 
lich sowohl den Gedanken Platons wie den des Aristoteles. Nach Thomas 
gibt es den betreffenden Ordo, weil alle Seienden, gerade insoweit sie 
sind, aus ein und derselben Ursache hervorgegangen sind, so wie alle 
guten Seienden aus ein und derselben guten Ursache. „Quia ex eius 
bonitate, sicut ex indeficienti fonte, omnia bona effluunt” (63). Dieser 
Gedanke findet seinen Niederschlag in der ausfiihrlichsten Auseinander- 
setzung, welche Thomas dem Text des Aristoteles hinzugefugt hat (1203- 
1222). Wo Aristoteles verteidigt, daB nicht alles eine eigentliche Ur¬ 
sache hat - denn dann ware alles notwendig und nichts zufallig (E, 3) -, 
ist Thomas der Ansicht, man miisse mehrere Arten von Ursachen unter- 
scheiden. „Ad ho rum autem evidentiam considerandum est, quod quanto 
aliqua causa est altior, tan to eius causalitas ad plura se extendit” (120^). 
Es gibt nun drei Arten von Ursachen. Es gibt die gottliche Ursache, die 
unverderblich und unveranderlich ist; die Himmelskorper, die zwar 
unverderblich, aber veranderlich sind; und die partikularen Ursachen, 
die sowohl verderblich als veranderlich sind. Wahrend die letzgenannten 
Ursachen ganz und gar partikulare sind, ist die Ursache zweiten Grades 
insofern eine partikulare, als sie sich auf eine bestimmte Art von 
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Seienden beschrankt, namlich auf „ea quae per motum in esse pro- 
ducuntur”, jedoch universell, insofern sie nicht eine bestimmte Art ver- 
anderlicher Seienden umfaBt, sondern alle. Die gottliche Ursache da- 
gegen ist eine durchaus universelle: „eius enim effectus proprius est esse: 
unde quicquid est, et quocumque modo est, sub causalitate et ordina- 
tione illius causae proprie continetur” (1209). Hinsichtlich der partiku- 
laren Ursachen spielt haufig der Zufall eine Rolle. Wenn ich unterwegs 
in die Hande von Raubern falle, so ist dies keineswegs meine Absicht und 
zufallig. Meine Ursachlichkeit ist denn auch beschrankt: ich kann Plane 
entwerfen und sie ausfuhren, aber die Plane anderer Leute verursache 
ich nicht. Ubersteige ich aber im Geiste den Plan der partikularen 
Kausalitat bis auf das zweite Niveau, so wird vieles, was auf dem ersten 
Niveau zufallig ist, nicht langer als solches erscheinen. Dennoch wird in 
einem solchen Fall noch nicht jeder Zufall eliminiert. Denn die Be- 
wegung, deren Ursache der Himmelskorper ist, setzt die Materie voraus 
und kann also durch die Indispositionen der Materie gehindert werden. 
„Sed si ulterius ista contingentia reducantur in causam altissimam 
divinam, nihil inveniri poterit, quod ab ordine eius exeat, cum eius 
causalitas extendat se ad omnia inquantum sunt entia. Non potest igitur 
sua causalitas impediri per indispositionem materiae: quia et ipsa 
materia, et eius dispositiones non exeunt ab ordine illius agentis, quod 
est agens per modum dantis esse... ex quo etiam patet, quod nulla causa 
agens potest esse in istis inferioribus, quae eius ordini non subdatur” 

Eine solche Erklarung ist Aristoteles fremd. Dennoch hat auch der 
Stagirit dem Ordo- Gedanken, wenn auch nur auf eine andere Weise, eine 
Stiitze gegeben. In A, 10 fragt er sich namlich, wie das Universum das 
Gute besitzt: als etwas Getrenntes und fur sich Bestehendes oder als 
Ordo des Universums. Zur Veranschaulichung seines Gedankengangs 
vergleicht er das Universum mit einem Heer: „denn das Gute eines 
Heeres liegt sowohl in seiner Ordnung als auch in seinem Heerfiihrer; 
und dieser ist in starkerem MaBe das Gute: denn er ist nicht um der 
Ordnung willen da, sondern die Ordnung ist um seinetwillen da” 1 . Jede 
Interpretation dieser Worte wird auf die Auffassung des Aristoteles 
Riicksicht nehmen miissen, daB Gott die Dinge dieser Welt nicht kenne 
- weil dies Seiner unwiirdig ware —, so daB Er die Ordnung dieser Welt 
nicht zustande gebracht haben kann, im Gegensatz zu dem Heerfiihrer 
also, der sein Heer seinem Plan gemaB aufstellt. A. Mansions Meinung 
geht dahin, daB Aristoteles den unbewegten Beweger auch als Ordner 

1 Metaph. A, io, 107^ a 14-15. 
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dieser Welt hatte sehen mogen, aber daG es ihm nicht gelungen ist anzu- 
geben, wie dies moglich ist; daG er in dieser Aporie seine Zuflucht zu 
einem Vergleich genommen habe; daG er aber schlieGlich, aus Furcht 
vor dem auf diese Weise drohenden Anthropomorphismus, sich auf das 
unbewuGte Streben der Natur beschrankt habe: ^c’est (au contraire) 
plutot dans le monde qu’il faut placer une aspiration a la fois dirigee vers 
l’etre parfait dont il depend, et tendant a realiser en lui-meme sa propre 
perfection sous V influence de la cause premiere” 1 . Thomas aber inter- 
pretiert auch diese Stelle gemaG seinen eigenen Auffassungen. „Et quia 
ratio eorum quae sunt ad finem, sumitur ex fine, ideo necesse est quod 
non solum ordo exercitus sit propter ducem, sed etiam quod a duce sit 
ordo exercitus... Totus enim ordo universi est propter primum mo- 
ventem, ut scilicet explicatur in universo ordinato id quod est in in¬ 
tellect et voluntate primi moventis. Et sic oportet, quod a primo 
movente sit tota ordinatio universi” (2631). Damit sind wir zu dem Gott 
zuriickgekehrt, welcher der hochste artifex ist, und zu den Seienden als 
seinen artijiciata , und damit verstehen wir all jene Stellen, in denen von 
„assimilatio ad ipsum” die Rede ist, „sicut artificiata assimilantur artifici, 
inquantum in eis voluntas artificis adimpletur” (2£3£). 

Nijmegen, 
heverweg 43 


1 A. Mansion, Le Dieu d'Aristate et le Dieu des chretiens , in: La Philosophic et ses prohUmes , Paris, Vitte, 
i960, S. 43. 
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Four Chapters on Philosophical Errors from the 
Rudimentum Doctrinae of Gilbert of Tournai, 
0 . Min. (died 1284) 

SERVUS GIEBEN, O.F.M. Cap. 


Introduction 

It was Ephrem Longpre who, first of all, called attention to some 
chapters occurring in the Rudimentum doctrinae of Gilbert of Tournai, 
that by reason of their contents and their historical setting might prove 
interesting enough to be published. 1 They deal with philosophical 
errors and are written at Paris, between 1259-1262. 2 This is more 
than enough to excite one’s curiosity. For, after the penetrating studies 
of F. Van Steenberghen and others, 3 4 it is sufficiently clear that the years 
1260-1265 are particularly important in the history of the mediaeval 
philosophical movement. They give rise to and expand those perilous 
doctrines that in 1267 would rouse the violent reaction of St. Bonaven- 
ture and on 7 March 1277 would solemnly be condemned. Since 1257 
St. Bonaventure had finished teaching, Albert the Great was in Germany, 
St. Thomas reached Italy in 1259; so, there was no personality of the 
first rank at Paris in these years.* 

1 Tractatus de pace, auctore Fr. Gilberto de Tornaco, ed. E. Longpre (Bibliotheca Franciscana Ascetica 
Medii Aevi, 6), Ad Claras Aquas 192$, xix; on Gilbert’s career and writings see the introduction 
of Longpre to the Tractatus de pace, vii-xliv; A. de Poorter, Le Traite *Eruditio regum et principum * de 
Guibert de Tournai, O.F.M. Etude et texte inedit (Les Philosophes Beiges, 9), Louvain 1914; idem, 
Un traite de Pedagogie medievale: le ‘De modo addiscendi ’ de Guibert de Tournai, O.F.M., Notes et extraits, 
in Rev. Neoscol. Phil. 24(1922), 195-228; L. Baudry, Wibert de Tournai, in Rev. Hist. Franc. 5(1928), 
23-61; P. Glorieux, Repertoire des maitres en theologie de Paris au XHIe sttcle II, Paris 1933, 56-59, 
with the supplement of V. Doucet, o.f.m., in Arch. Franc. Flist. 27(1934), 546; J. Labbens, Voeu¬ 
vre de Guibert de Tournai, in Bulletin des Facultes Catholiques de Lyon, nouv. s£rie, fasc. 6(1949), 25-31 ; 
Gilberto di Tournai, De modo addiscendi, Introduzione e testo inedito a cura di E. Bonifacio, 
Torino 1953; Balduinus ab Amsterdam, o.f.m. cap., Gilberti de Tornaco, O.Min. (j- 1284) opus- 
culum ‘Deseptem verbis Domini in cruce , in Coll. Franc. 32 (1962), 230-270. 

2 Baudry, op.cit., 30. 

3 For a good survey with a large bibliography see A. Forest-F.van Steenberghen - M. de Gandil- 
lac, Le mouvement doctrinal du lXe au XlVe sikle (Fliche-Martin, Histoire de l’£glise, 13), Paris 
1951, 265-322, on Siger of Brabant and on the condemnation of 1277, by Van Steenberghen; see 
also Hadrianus a Krizovljan, o.f.m. cap., Controversia doctrinalis inter magistros franciscanos et 
Sigerum de Brabant, in Coll. Franc. 27(1957), 121-165. 

4 Van Steenberghen, op. cit., 271. 



It has been observed that the errors with which Gilbert reproached 
the philosophers, are strikingly similar to those summarized in the 
well-known Tractatus de erroribus philosophorum of Giles of Rome. 1 That 
should not be misunderstood; though I do not deny that there is some 
general resemblance in the description of a few particular doctrines, 2 
I hold that the main features of both treatises are strikingly dissimilar. 

Giles’ work is, despite its restricted content, an important analysis 
of the new literature of Aristotle, Averroes, Avicenna, Algazel, Alkindi 
and Maimonides, in its bearing upon the Christian view of the world. It 
is a compilation, with exact source references, of all the passages in the 
writing of these philosophers which were contrary to the Christian faith. 
Evidently, Giles was aware that the writings of the above-mentioned 
philosophers came into the hands of many people that were insufficiently 
provided with a critical spirit and, thus, endangered their faith. He 
wanted them to have a memorandum that was a stern warning and 
admonition to read critically and not to forget the teachings of the faith. 3 4 

I could not say much of this about the chapters of Gilbert of Tour- 
nai. Both his purpose and working method are rather different. Gilbert 
is writing a large encyclopaedical work and, though the errors of the 
philosophers are not just incidentally treated, they are embedded in a 
wide vision and a detailed exposition of the final cause of knowing. 
Schematically outlining the exact place of the four chapters we are 
concerned with, we should give them the numeration: pars i, tractatus 
i, sectio B, titulus d, caput 1-4.4 This needs further explanation. 

The Rudimentum doctrinae is a work that, in its incompleteness, in 
the Laurenziana MS still counts 1 200 written columns of 38 lines each. 5 
It was planned in four parts: ‘Tractatus iste, qui dicitur rudimentum 
doctrinae vel erudimentum, quatuor habet partes de doctrina exsequen- 


1 Baudry, op. cit. t 35, note i; 36, note 2; for the Tractatus we used the critical edition by Josef 
Koch : Giles of Rome, Errores philosophorum , Milwaukee 1944. 

* In the notes appended to the text edition I shall call attention to those resemblances. 

3 Giles of Rome, Errores philosophorum , iii. 

4 I may remark that the table of contents of the Rudimentum doctrinae E. Bonifacio copied (pp. 22-31) 
from MS. Firenze, Bibl. Laurenz ., Plut. 36, dext. 6, gives by no means the real division of Gilbert’s 
work. This table has been made by a later mediaeval student and is prefixed to the ms. proper. It 
seems, he had difficulty with the very large and detailed summary index he found preceding the 
Rudimentum on f. 1 ra -i4 va , which we think goes back to Gilbert. 

5 There are known four mss. of the Rudimentum doctrinae: Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. i£4£i, f. Sgr-nyr; 
Firenze, Bibl. laurenz ., Plut. 36, dext. 6, f. 14^-238?; Edinburgh, Univ. Libr. y III (D.B. /, 12), f. 
ir-i92r; Krakow, Bibl. Jagiell., 690.AA.VIlI.2St f. 1-423. The ms. Bruges 289 mentioned by 
Glorieux, Repertoire des maitres... 11, s 7> contains only the Sermones ad varios status. Cf. A. de 
Poorter, Catalogue des manuscrits de la bibliothique publique de la ville de Bruges , Gembloux-Paris 
1934 , 33 °" x • 
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tes. Prima est de causa finali doctrinae, secunda de efficiente, tertia de 
formali et modo dicendi, quarta de materials . 1 The fourth part, however, 
did not reach us, either it is lost or, more probable, was never written. 
After an introductory letter, where Gilbert with fine modesty - that 
seems to be more than a ‘topos’ - explains the reason of his writing , 2 
contrasting it with other ways of working ,3 he goes on to show, in the 
first treatise of this first part, that the rational soul was chiefly created in 
order to obtain wisdom. This is demonstrated in four steps or sections: 
A) all men, by their nature, seek to know; B) the philosophers erred in 
this; C) without the increated wisdom nobody could attain wisdom; 
D) without virtues it is impossible to obtain wisdom . 4 

Our immediate interest is drawn to section B: how and why the 
philosophers erred in their natural tendency towards knowledge. Again, 
Gilbert proceeds in four degrees: first (a) he establishes the fact of their 
errors, which is evident, he says, from the idle name of philosophy, 
from the continuous fight of the philosophers, from their lack of certain¬ 
ty, from the shameful effects of their doctrines.s Secondly (b) the cause 
of the errors is examined: from the part of the will it is pride, from the 
part of the intellect intransigence, from the part of the imagination 

1 ms. Firenze, Bibl. Laurenz ., Plut. 36, dext. 6, f. 1 ra . - This division is repeated, after the prologue 
on f. i£ ra - rb : ‘Praesens autem opusculum, quod propter indignitatem artificis rudimentum doc 
trinae nominare placet, licet erudimentum doctrinae quidam appellandum malunt, in iiii tractatus 
dividimus speciales de doctrina secundum eius causam quadruplicem exsequentes: de doctrinae 
causa finali, de efficiente, de formali, de materiali’. It should be remarked that the four parts in 
which the Rudimentum is divided, are called here ‘tractatus’. This led to the consequence that, on 
f. £o vb , the second part, or ‘tractatus’, of the Rudimentum is divided again in seven other ‘parts’. 
For the sake of clarity I use the subdivision of pars, tractatus, sectio, titulus, caput. 

2 ibid., f. 14 va : ‘Saepe numero fui postulatus a pluribus, ut non applicarem tantum animum ad 
legendum, sed manum apponerem ad scribendum. Diu, fateor, restiti, non elato superbiae collo, 
non animo pertinaci, sed timens femineos humeros sub gravitate ponderis obruendos censui potius 
sarcinam non subire quam ruinae dispendium pati sub fasce. Sed ami corum repetens id ipsum non 
censu importunitas nec cessavit et caritatis allegans obsequia me nihilominus renitentem ad scriben¬ 
dum impegit. Et media nocte, iam ostio clauso, postulans ab amico panem amicus accepit’. On 
modesty formulas see E. R. Curtius, Europaische Literatur und Lateinisches Mittelalter , Bern 1961, 
93 -S- 

3 ibid. f. i4 va - vb : ‘homo enim nascitur ad laborem et quantum in hoc labore dulcedo sentitur, 
impetu quodam iterum vel renovandum vel continuandum alacrior et ardentior invenitur. La- 
borant omnes, quamquam studiis disparibus et utilitate dissimili, vel carnis concupiscentiis, vel 
mortificationis exercitiis, vel praedicationum officiis, vel studiis spiritualibus occupati. Primos 

gemimus confici stultitia laboris.Secundos meritorum laude prosequimur... Tertios quis non 

diligat... Quartos imitemur ad praesens, videlicet a remotissimo; de quorum segetibus spicas aut 
viridariis flores pro dato nobis ingenio colligemus, non ut omemus aut coronemus opusculum, sed 
ut ex eorum quae scripsere sententiis praesentia confirmemus’. 

4 In the Laurenziana ms. these four sections cover respectively f. i£ rb -i£ vb , i£ vb -26 ra , 2 6 ra -2 8 ra , 
2 8 ra -29 ra . 

5 ibid. f. i6 ra -i7 vb . 
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delusions, and on the whole the desire for popularity and ambition . 1 
Thirdly (c) Gilbert specifies the error of Epicure, denoting his real 
position and its reason, and arguing and violently attacking this aber¬ 
ration . 2 Now, fourthly (d), we have arrived at the ‘specificatio erroris 
philosophorum in quatuor scientiis ’, 3 that is to say at the four chapters 
we are editing here. They bear on the errors in physics, in mathematics, 
in metaphysics and in ethics. In the next section (C), where Gilbert 
proves that without the increated wisdom nobody could attain wisdom, 
he is still concerned with philosophers. For, to demonstrate his thesis, 
he considers again the pride of the philosophers, its remedy that is 
humility, the efficiency of this medicine, and some texts of philosophers 
who confirm his vision of true wisdom . 4 The last section of the first 
treatise of part one states, as it has been said, that without virtues it is 
impossible to obtain wisdom. 

This is the immediate context of the philosophical errors, listed 
by Gilbert in the first treatise of part one of his Rudimentum doctrinae , 
which first treatise propounded the thesis that the rational soul was 
chiefly created in order to obtain wisdom. The remaining three treatises 
of the first part continue the discussion of wisdom under the headings: 
‘quod propter finem multiplicem acquiritur sapientia’, ‘quod per 
sapientiam invenitur Deus in via in creatura’, ‘quod sapientiae finis 
ultimus est vita aetema’.s By this the first part of the Rudimentum , which 
dealt with the final cause of doctrine, comes to an end. 

Perhaps, some one reading this general outline of Gilbert’s well- 
articulated dissertation on wisdom, may prove inclined to put his 
expectations too high. He must remember that Gilbert was not an original 
thinker and that he cannot be expected to have maintained extraordinary 
positions. Nor was he a strong, speculative philosopher who would like 

1 ibid. f. 17 vb -i9 rs . 

2 ibid. f. 19 ra -2o ra . 

3 ibid. f. 2o ra -26 ra ; ms. Paris, Bibl. Nat ., lat. 15451, f. 96 rb -ioo ra . 

4 The following texts upon philosophers might be remarked: 

‘fidei speculum non habentes et non in via sed per devium ambulantes non potuerunt penitus non 
errare. Sanatur enim oculus mentis per fidem ut purgatior eius acies limpidius videat veritatem, et 
sicut facies inflata claudit oculos corporis, sic superbia visum cordis’ (f. 26rb ); ‘credens homo car- 
nalis habere sanos oculos et de falsa sanitate praesumens et una curiositate progrediens deficit in se, 
dum ascendit supra se. Nam reverberatus a lumine veritatis, caligans oculos infirmitate et deficiens 
vanitate, redditur solitis, rediit in se ipsum, et successit falsitas, cum debuerat consumari veritas* 
(f. 26 rb - va ); ‘quisquis iter tenere nititur vitae rectae, caelum in terra debet aspicere, non hominem 
sequi sed Deum et vestigia Sapientiae incamatae: hie est Filius, vitae magister et dux nostri navigii, 
lumen celeste ministrans et vulnera nostrae superbiae sanans* (f. 26 vb ); ‘habebat enim albuginem 
in oculo philosophus qui sibi candidus per sapientiam videbatur et iustus’ (f. 26 vb ). 

3 These treatises take up respectively f. 29 ra -4£ vb , 4£ vb -49 Vft * 49 va -$o vb . 
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to skirmish with his opponents on their own battle ground. He was a 
good allround theologian with a notable humanistic formation, 1 a skilful 
educator of youth and a wise adviser of princes. 2 In the doctrinal field he 
relies upon authorities and, as many of his contemporaries, he is known 
to have been an industrious compiler. 3 

Prefacing his Rudimentum Gilbert confesses that he can only offer 
to the reader coarse bread, for which he himself begged at the doors of 
others: ‘panem, diximus, grossiorem de manu pauperis et per ostia 
aliena continue mendicantis... non illaturi panem de simila, sicut 
competit delicatis, sed simplicioribus oblaturi quod per cribrum 
transient eloquentiae vel ingenii grossioris ’,4 He confesses that he 
gleaned ears from the harvest of others and picked flowers from another 
man’s garden: ‘conserimus autem in unum radices, folia, fructus et 
flores, videlicet, ex philosophorum foliis, Veteris Testamenti radicibus, 
Evangelii fructibus, expositorum floribus - cum se locus obtulerit — 
confirmantes’.s For a mediaeval writer this was a fair aknowledgement. 
Not few of them judged it unnecessary to draw their readers’ attention 
to the fact that they were copying others. Nevertheless, the modern 
student has some difficulty in forgiving Gilbert when he catches him 
summarizing for several chapters an unexpected author without citing 
his source. This is exactly what happens in the case we are dealing with. 
The section where Gilbert shows how and why the philosophers erred 
in their natural tendency to knowledge, is for the most part abstracted 
from the third book of Lactantius Divinae Institutiones . 6 Not in the sense 
that Gilbert is following slavishly Lactantius’ explanation on false wis¬ 
dom, but that he fits large excerpts of Lactantius in his own conceived 
order. So, when Gilbert is proving that the philosophers erred in fact 
and argues from the idle name of philosophy, from the continuous fight 
among them, from their lack of certainty, from the shameful effects of 


1 See the index of authors quoted in De modo addiscendi , ed. E. Bonifacio, Torino 1953, 303-19. 
The number of different authorities amounts to about ninety, among which pagan and Christian 
poets and prose-writers, Greek and Arabic philosophers, Greek and Latin Fathers, mediaeval philoso¬ 
phers and theologians are found. 

2 Cf. A. de Poorter, Un traite de Pedagogie medievale , le *De modo addiscendi ’ de Guibert de Tournai , 
O.F.M ., Notes et extraits, in Rev. Neoscol. Phil. 24(1922), 195-228; Gilberto di Tournai, De modo 
addiscendi , ed. E. Bonifacio, Torino 1953; A. de Poorter, Le traite ‘Eruditio regum et principum ’ de 
Guibert de Tournai , O.F.M. £tude et texte inedit (Les Philosophes Beiges, 9), Louvain 1914. 

3 Balduinus ab Amsterdam, o.f.m. cap., Gilberti de Tornaco, 0. Min. (f 1284) opusculum *De septem 
verbis Domini in cruce* , in Coll. Franc. 32(1962), 246-62. 

4 ms. Firenze, Bibl. Laurenz., Plut. 36, dext. 6, f. 14™. I4 vb -i5 ra . 

5 ibid. f. i5 ra 

6 PL 6. 347 - 446 - 
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their teaching, he epitomizes respectively chapter 2, 4-5, 3 and i$ of 
Divinae Institutiones m. Examining the causes of the errors of the philoso¬ 
phers he relies upon chapter 28, 18, 22-23 °f the same book. On the 
errors of Epicure Gilbert used especially chapter 17 and for his con¬ 
clusion chapter 26. As to Gilbert’s specific treatment of the errors in 
physics, mathematics, metaphysics and ethics, only two explicit quota¬ 
tions of Lactantius occur, 1 but we found some notable implicit ones, 
and the whole of the discussion of the errors in ethics has been resumed 
from chapter 7-11 of the same third book of Lactantius Divinae Institu¬ 
tiones, , 2 Does this mean that Gilbert is an ordinary plagiarist whom we 
do best to pass by? I do not think so. It only exemplifies his working 
method, upon which he himself had clearcut ideas that are worth re¬ 
membering: ‘Et nota quod tunc in scribendo animus oblectatur, quando 
ex multis vel lectis vel auditis vel colligatis unum efficitur. Quod si a 
verbis receditur, non tamen receditur a sententia, sed quod extra 
legitur intra conficitur et in stilum redigitur... Nos quoque, quidquid 
diversa lectione quaesivimus, committemus stilo ut in ordine eodem 
digerente coalescat... Sed forte videbitur alicui contrarium quod dixi- 
mus supra, ex verbis Plinii, quod debemus nominare auctorem, hie vero 
quod aliorum dicta congerentes quasi unum nostrum proferre debemus. 
Sed non est contrarium. Cum enim muniendum est quod scribitur, tunc 
auctor nominandus est; cum vero plane proceditur et virtus praeceptorum 
aut dictorum congeritur et conflatur, locum habet quod hie dicitur’. 3 

The other sources Gilbert utilized are treated in accordance with 
these principles. So, we are aware that, for the metaphysical errors 
attributed to Aristotle, Gilbert relied upon some authority or other, 
though we could not identify his immediate informant. 4 Surely, whoever 
he was, he was in the Avicennian line. But Gilbert did not care, as 
Giles of Rome did, if the doctrine proposed was truly Aristotelian or not. 
He stands by his authority ‘imponunt etiam eidem... cui imponitur... 
etc.’ The only concrete reference to Aristotle (‘lege vm Physicorum 

1 See below at the text edition, note i g and 191. 

2 See below at the text edition, notes 2, 97-8, 103, 105, 166. 

3 De modo addiscendi iv, 12: ed. E. Bonifacio, Torino 1953, 181-2; in the preceding chapter (ed. 
Bonifacio, 177) Gilbert referred to Plinius with these words: ‘Unde et Plinius ita solebat legere 
quod semper annotabat in scriptis aliorum, quae ipse legebat, quod posset excipere, ut habetur in 
in Epistolis Plinii secundi. Haec tamen Plinius magnus ita excipiebat quod auctores, ex quorum dictis 
exceperat, nominabat. Unde idem in prologo libri Naturalis Historiae : ‘ Auctorum nomina praetexui: 
est enim benignum, ut arbitror, et plenum ingenium pudoris fateri per quos profectus’. Et infra: 
‘Obnoxii profecto animi et infelicis ingenii est deprehendi in furto malle quam mutuum reddere, 
cum praesertim sors fiat ex usura’. Haec Plinius’. 

4 See the references below, in notes 20, 23-4, 137-8, 141, 153, igg, 161 to the edition of the text. 
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...’) to prove that he indeed taught the eternity of the world was a 
common saying and it does by no means force us to assume that Gilbert 
ever read the Physics of the Stagirite. 1 The same can be said concerning 
the errors of Plato, which Gilbert chiefly knew by means of the works of 
St. Augustine, though there is one rather concrete reference to the 
Timaeus. 2 It is interesting to see that a text of Hugh of St. Victor is still 
valid in 1260 against the error of the eternity of the worlds and that St. 
Basil was still the main authority to confute the absurdities of astrology.* 
It is also significant that Gilbert esteems the chapters of Lactantius on the 
‘summum bonunT worth reproducing after more than nine centuries.s 
Yet, there must be a reason why Gilbert inserted these chapters on 
philosophical errors in his treatise on obtaining wisdom. That this was 
not the urgent need for a stern warning, as Giles of Rome would feel it 
ten years later, is evident from the generical, second hand and not very 
accurate form in which the accusations against Aristotle are formulated 
and from the not too thorough replies Gilbert provides. That it, on the 
other hand, was more than a mere contrasting of the failures of false 
wisdom to the traditional Augustinian thesis of the ‘sapientia Christiana’, 
may appear from a warning like ‘caveas ne sis contrarius sanctis, qui 
melius intellexerunt scripta Aristotelis et plura quam tu viderunt de 
ipsius scriptis’, though also this could be perhaps a common saying. 6 
The list of errors Gilbert compiled is symptomatic of a fairly quiet 
sphere in the doctrinal area where no state of alarm prevailed and 
where such new teachings of the Greeks and Arabs were not seriously 
felt as an immediate and very dangerous enemy. Just that climate that 
permitted those men as Thomas and Albert the Great to be absent from 
Paris. There was no need for a strong concrete fight against errors at 
this moment at Paris. A clear and detailed explanation of the synthesis 
of Christian wisdom, abundantly supported by sacred and profane 
authorities, would do better. That was probably what Gilbert had in 
mind, when he wrote the chapters on philosophical errors as an organic 
part of his more widely elaborated dissertation on wisdom. 

EDITION OF THE TEXT 

For the edition of Gilbert’s four chapters on the errors of the philoso¬ 
phers we used two fairly good fourteenth-century manuscripts of the 
Rudimentum doctrinae : 


1 Below, notes 27 and 29. 
8 Below, note 112. 

8 Below, note 30. 


4 Below, notes £2 and 64. 

5 Below, note 166. 

6 Below, note 29. 
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MS Paris, Bibl. Nat. y lat. i£4£i, f. 9 Grb-ioora (= P) 

MS Firenze, Bibl. Laurenz ., Plut. 36, c/ext. 6, f. 2ora-26ra (= F)* 


Specificatio erroris philosophorum in iiii scientiis et prius in physicis 

Nunc autem breviter philosophorum aliquos specificemus errores circa iiii scientias 
speciales, et primo in physicis . 1 Omnis enim doctrina physica quam plurimum est 
erronea, quantum est achephala. Nam 2 etsi sine membris quibusdam vivatur, tamen sine 
capite non est vita. Eorum igitur qui Deum non noverunt, qui est caput omnis virtutis 
atque doctrinae, sapientia et virtus fuit 3 sine capite. Quern qui non agnoscit, licet videat, 
caecus est; licet audiat, surdus est; licet loquatur, mutus est. Cum vero conditor Deus 
ab eo noscetur, tunc videbit, tunc audiet, tunc loquetur: tunc enim habere caput incipit, 
in quo sunt omnes sensus collocati, hoc est: lingua, aures et oculi. Ille* enim videt, qui 
veritatem in qua Deus est, vel Deum in quo veritas est, oculis cordis aspexerit; audit qui 
divinas voces et praecepta vitalia pectori suo af-[2orb]-figit; hie* loquitur qui caelestia 
disserens maiestatem Dei singulariter profitetur, a quo quanto remotiores fuerunt philo¬ 
sophy tanto viciniores fuerunt vitiis et errori. 

In physicis erraverunt et ideo se mutuo gladiis perimunt et convincunt, quibus 
immorari superfluum et de errore principis eorum, scilicet Aristotelis, aliquid disseren- 
dum . 6 Erravit circa Deum, circa angelum, circa caelum, circa mundum. 

Aristoteles ergo circa Deum erravit, qui ei 7 providentiam circa inferiora non 
posuit. Unde beatus Ambrosius in libro primo De ojficiis 8 ait: ‘Refellam eorum assertio- 
nem qui Deum putant curam mundi nequaquam habere vel, ut Aristoteles 9 asserit, us¬ 
que ad lunam eius descendere providentiam. Et quis operator 10 negligit sui operis curam? 
Quis deserat et destituat quod ipse condendum putavit? Si [^Gva] iniuria est regere, nonne 
maior est fecisse; cum aliquid non fecisse nulla iniustitia sit, non curare quod feceris 
summa inclementia est’. Et infra : 11 ‘De Aristotelis opinione quid loquar ; 12 qui putat 
Deum suis finibus esse contentum et praescripto regni modo degere, ut poetarum 
loquuntur fabulae, qui mundum ferunt in tres partes esse divisum: ut alii caelum, alii 
mare, alii infema coercenda imperio sorte obvenerint, eosque 13 cavere ne, usurpata 
alienarum partium sollicitudine, inter se bellum excitent. 14 Similiter igitur asserit quod 
terrarum curam non habebat’. Et Lactantius ait in primo libro De falsa religione : 15 
‘Aristoteles quamvis secum 16 ipse dissideat , 17 [20 va] ac re- pugnantia sibi et dicat et 
sentiat, in summum tamen unam 18 mentem mundo 19 praeesse testatur’. Hoc Lactantius. 
In summum forte dicit quod Dei providentiam esse ponit in caelis. 

Erravit etiam Aristotelis circa angelum et angelicum numerum. Ponit enim ix esse 
intelligentias propter ix motus ix caelorum mobilium . 20 Ubi ergo est numerus militum 
eius 21 et ilia millia millium ministrantium 22 et assistentium, si numerum angelorum velit 
hac paucitate contentum ? 

Erravit etiam Aristoteles circa caelum, quod per intelligentiam posuit vivum et 
animatum . 23 Sed si distinguamus vivere formaliter et effective: formaliter quando ex 
unione formae substantialis immunis a materia et unione eius cum corpore sibi conformi 
fluit vita, non sunt caeli corpora viva ; 24 effective quando per actum alicuius vel motum 


* I was able to collate this manuscript by the help of the Librarian of the Laurenziana, who kindly 
lent me a microfilm to be consulted at the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale Vittorio Emanuele n of 
Rome, for which help I would like to thank the authorities of both Libraries. 
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excitatur forma latens et apparet actus vitae, sic aliquo modo caeli dicerentur vivere. 
Sed de hoc communiter caelos etiam animatos inter haereses Origenis recitat beatus 
Hieronymus 25 et in libro De statu animae hoc reprobat Claudianus . 26 

Erravit etiam Aristoteles circa mundum, quern posuit aeternum. Lege vm Vhysico- 
rum 2 i si forte recurras ad principia naturae, ut dicas eum intellexisse quia per naturam 28 
aut motum dicas nec incepisse mundum nec desiturum esse. Sed per creationem incepit 
et desinet secundum beneplacitum causae primae. Caveas ne sis contrarius sanctis, qui 
melius intellexerunt scripta Aristotelis et plura quam tu viderunt de ipsius scriptis . 29 
Inde processit, ut dicit magister Hugo Super Ecclesiastem 50 quod ‘philosophi gentium de 
saeculorum revolu-[ 2 oF&]-tione 31 et rerum omnium recursu in idipsum mira dementia 
temporum aeternitatem astruere conati sunt. Dixerunt quippe rerum mutabilium seriem 
ab aeterno, eodem ordine quo nunc cernitur, cucurisse et sine fine, lege eadem, mundo 
in sua universitate nec principium nec finem habente, per saecula quaedam sibi succe- 
dentia cursuram ; 32 saeculum 33 autem in quindecim milibus annorum constare, quern 
magnum annum appellant; quo expleto, omnibus syderibus ad locum suum unde singula 
quaeque ab initio saeculi progressa fuerant revocatis, rursusque in exordium alterius 
saeculi simili ratione ac modo motum inchoantibus, subiectamque naturam simili eadem* 
que 34 ratione moventibus, rursus eadem 35 prorsus omnia quae in saeculis praecedentibus 
ordine praecessissent eodem nihilominus 36 ordine, eadem essentia, eadem 3 ? forma, eis- 
dem omnino et locis et temporibus iterato consurgere, cursumque suum ac fatum simile 
priori atque idem peragere; eandem quoque legem pati fortunamque subire, ita ut eos- 
dem homines nasci, itidem eosdem filios gignere, eadem 38 fortuna vivere, eadem sorte 
mori contingat; eundem rerum eventum, eandem prorsus qualitatem, eundemque statum 
et 39 percursum omnium quae praeterita prioris saeculi tenuissent tempora , 40 talem 
autem rerum omnium revolutionem atque iterationem in idipsum semper fuisse, sem- 
perque futuram esse sine fine ut, quemadmodum recursu unius syderis per singulos 
annos ad pristinum statum renovantur omnia, ita recursu omnium syderum totiusque 41 
naturae ad ortum suum [lira] per omnia saecula et magnos annos ad primam conditio- 
nem reparentur universa . 42 Hie vero error quantus sit, facile arguet 43 ratio manifesta. 
Nam tempora aeterna esse non posse in hoc evidentissime comprobatur 44 quod omne 
tempus initium habuit, et sine contradictione constat quod 45 omne quod initium habuit 
aliquando non fuit. Amplius, omne tempus praeteritum aliquando praesens 46 fuit. Omne 47 
autem tempus quod aliquando praesens 48 fuit, antequam praesens 49 esset nondum fuit; 
alioquin, si semper praesens 50 fuit, non iam tempus fuit sed aeternitas. Si ergo omne 
tempus praeteritum aliquando non fuit, fuit quando nullum tempus fuit. Itaque tempora 
aeterna esse non potuerunt, sed erat ante tempora aeternitas sine tempore; quam tem¬ 
pora quidem non auxerunt cum inciperent, nec cum finientur consument . 51 Liquet ergo 
falsam esse assertionem eorum qui saeculorum aeternitatem praedicaverunt et mutabili- 
tatis principium sine principio fuisse testati sunt’. 


(Error philosophorum in mathematicis et maxime in astronomia) 

Error philosophorum in mathematicis et maxime in astronomia patet. Dicunt enim 
quorundam discurrentium syderum complexionem, ut dicit Basilius , 52 cum ad illas 
Stellas quae in zodiaco moventur circulo, si tale verbi gratia schema coierit, certam 
genesim solere perficere; rursumque si alter habitus illarum fuerit, contraria decreta 
componit . 53 Ex influentia enim luminarium posuerunt in hominibus creari diversitatem 
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morum; quod si intelligant necessario et sufficienter, sunt reprobandi, si dispositive et 
communiter sunt tollerandi. Virtus [21 rb] enim corporum operatur ad corporam* 4 
mixtionem et complexionem, et anima coniuncta corpori complexionem corporis imi- 
tatur.ss Cum enim ex influentia corporum supercaelestium cooperatum* 6 sit ut in Sorte 
esset complexio* 7 cholerica, dispositum est ut anima Sortis esset iracunda ex ilia in¬ 
fluentia, utpote complexionem corporis ex ilia unione consecuta. Sed non est hoc 
necessarium, cum videamus in multis oppositum, et ita per accidens* 8 operatur virtus 
stellarum ad qualitatem morum. Tria enim ibi notanda sunt: virtus naturae superioris, 
quia s’ haec operatur ad morum malitiam, sicut dictum est, materialiter et a remotis; 
virtus enim naturae inferioris operatur ibi ut est ipsa complexio, et haec dispositive 
operatur et magis de propinquo; tertium est voluntatis 60 defectus, sed hoc 61 formaliter 
ad malitiam. 62 Unde credimus indicia astrorum frequenter et faciliter falli primo propter 
celeritatem 62 motus caeli. Unde Basilius: 64 ‘Repertores genesiacae rationis, diutumitate 
temporis experti 6 * quod eos de 66 schematibus multa difugiant, in angustum penitus 
temporis redigere mensuram, ut etiam minutissimo intervallo, sicut Apostolus 67 dicit 
in momento et in puncto, magna sit inter 68 genesim genesimque distantia; asserentes 
quod ille, qui natus est in hoc puncto, rex erit gentium princepsque 69 populorum, maxi- 
mam potentiam multasque divitias sortiturns, eum autem, qui illo momento creatus est, 
mendicum et vagum fore, cotidianique [21 va] victus causa diversorum varias ianuas 
obiturum. Ideo namque circulum qui signifer appellatur in duodecim partes dividunt, 
quoniam sol per triginta dies egreditur duodecimum locum sphaerae 70 eius quae 71 aplanes, 
id est inerrabilis, vocitatur. Et rursus unumquodque membrum partium tricenarum per 
spatia duodena deducunt, quorum 72 singulas iterum portiones in alia lx 73 distri- 
buunt, eorum lx74 sexagies portiones enumerantes .75 Huiusmodi ergo nascentium 
genesim disponentes, videamus si possint hanc subtilitatem sub temporis dimensione 
servare. Mox enim quo infans processerit ex utero, speculari necesse est obstetricem, 
quae dicat an puer sit vel [97 rb] puella quod natum est; et exspectat vagitum quo 
capiat pueruli viventis indicium. 

Quanta vis, dum haec aguntur, sexagies dicas momenta transisse? Itaque manifestatur 
editus puer mathematico. Quanta dicimus elapsa puncta esse, dum responsa redduntur? 
Quod et si contigerit extra fores cubiculi eum stare qui nascentis horam colligit, oportet 
incitari laterculum, ut diligenter et sine ulla intermissione calculari possit cursus hora- 
rum, sive diurni fuerint sive nocturni. Quantorum igitur sexagesimorum numerus eo ipso 
tempore praeterisse putabitur? Necesse enim est ut inveniatur Stella, quae non solum in 
quota parte duodecimi spatii, sed etiam in quoto puncto duodecies divisae portionis 
assistit, vel potius 76 [21 vb] in quoto momento sexagesimorum reperitur in quibus 
diximus 77 sortem fuisse divisam, aut, 78 ut omnino veritas inquiratur, in quoto eorum 
sexagesimo 79 ostento, quae a primis sunt sexagesimis reparata. Unde istam sic enuclea- 
tam et incomprehensibilem 80 temporis inventionem in singulis quibusque planetis fieri 
necessarium esse 81 confirmant, ut agnoscatur qualem habi turn gesserit ad versus erraticas 
Stellas, vel quale inter se schema tenuerint, cum nasceretur infantulus. Nam si hora solli- 
cite non fuerit custodita contigeritque vel modicum quid de ilia subtilissima ratione mu- 
tari, prorsus observatio tota confunditur’. Unde mihi 82 verificatur quod dicit Ambro- 
sius: 83 ‘Cum impossibile sit tarn subtilis temporis minutias comprehendere et exigua 
mutatio invehat 84 universitatis errorem, totum negotium plenum est vanitatis’. 

Secundo errant quia extendunt se ad ea quae non est eorum: scire tempora, scilicet, 
et momenta quae Pater posuit in sua potestate. 8 * 

Tertio, quia per industriam humanam non possunt sumi omnes effectus stellarum 
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qui requiruntur ad constellationem, nec secundum se, nec secundum coniunctiones 
earum, nec secundum aspectus, nec secundum quod in diversis complexionibus diversam 
faciant impressionem. 86 

Quarto, quia non sumus in puro aere, ut possimus lumen stellarum notare, situm, 
cursum varium, discursum, intervalla, et quomodo per radios solis quaedam [22 ra\ 
sydera fuerint 8 ? anomala, et huiusmodi. Quibus etiam omnibus positis et cognitis, 
transfert status hominum et mutat tempora solum beneplacitum Creatoris. Nam et Deus 
et animus imperant astris. [97 va] Non est dubium quin astra sequantur Creatoris im- 
perium. Imperant etiam eis animae devotae, cum eorum cursus legatur frequenter impe- 
ditus sanctorum oratione. Ad clamorem enim Samuelis datae sunt pluviae. 88 Protelata 
est dies sub Josue. 89 Iuxta verbum Heliae tribus annis et sex mensibus non fluxerunt 
pluviae. 90 Verbum Ptolemaei: 91 ‘Astrologus, inquit, optimus multum malum prohibere 
poterit, quod secundum Stellas venturum est, cum naturam praesciverit’, ubi commenta¬ 
tor Haly sic dicit: ‘si aliquis temperatus esset bene cuius 92 nativitatem sciremus, tunc si 
aliquam infirmitatem" ex Martis natura videremus sibi venturam, verteremus complexi- 
onem ad frigiditatem vel oppositam qualitatem, ut infirmitas adveniens verteret earn in 
temperantiam. Similiter operandum est in ceteris planetis, cum aliquis sciverit quid ex 9 * 
eorum natura venturum sit’, maxime antequam aegritudo supervenerit vel firmata fuerit, 
prout docemur principiis " obstare et venienti 96 occurrere morbo. 

Nunc de hoc satis. Revertamus" ad propositum. Hermes 98 ait quod ‘una custodia 
hominum est pietas; pium enim hominem nec daemon malus nec fatum tenet’. Unde 
alio loco ostendens quid sit eusebia, ait his verbis: ‘Deus liberat pium ab omni malo; 
quod est enim unum et solum in hominibus bonum, est 99 pietas’. Et Asclepius, [22 rb] 
auditor eius, eandem sententiam latius explicavit in illo sermone perfecto 100 quern 
scripsit ad regem. Uterque 101 enim daemones affirmat esse inimicos et vexatores homi¬ 
num; quod ideo Trismegistus angelos malignos vocat, quia non ignoravit 102 eos, ex 
caelestibus depravatos, terrenos esse coepisse. Eorum, inquit, inventa sunt astrologia et 
aruspicina et auguratio et ipsa quae dicuntur oracula et nigromantia et ars magica, et 
quicquid praeterea malorum exercent homines vel palam vel occulte. Quae omnia per 
se falsa sunt, ut Sibylla Erithrea I0 3 testatur: ‘Quia errores omnia haec sunt quae stulti 
homines scrutantur corde’. De indiciis tamen astrologorum et quomodo hunt, requiren- 
dum est infra in tractatu astrologiae in quarta huius operis parte. 10 * 

Cum igitur IQ s secundum omnia inferiora mundi huius elementa 106 philosophanti- 
um finis exstiterit scire stellarum cursus et earum effectus et eventus eorum quantum ad 
humanum genus, videntes quod ad plenum non poterant ista cognoscere, industria dae- 
monum ]sjvb] finxerunt imagines, responsa ab eis quaerentes et eas honorantes, quasi 
ad eas virtus Dei descendisset ab astris, et unum efficeretur ex imagine et illavirtute. 
Et sic dabantur responsa a daemone non unito sed inhabitante, et sic genus humanum in 
daemones incidit et daemones adoravit. Sed benignus Deus, compatiens homini crea- 
turae suae, Verbum quod ab aeterno genuit humanae carni et animae rationali [22 va] 
univit et se sapientiam, imagini suae unitam, ab hominibus adorari voluit. Sapientes et 
prophetas ad liberationem animarum suo spiritu inspiravit, non ad eventus rerum 
curiosius cognoscendos, sed ad rationales spiritus instruendos, non contemplantes in 
astris corporalibus sed in aeternis rationibus. Verum quia non omnia cognoscebant in 
plenitudine, sed secundum gradus suos differentes illuminati sunt prophetae, voluit Dei 
filius per se ipsum suam creaturam plenius erudire, et eidem condescendens descendere; 
et verbum ad animam, imago ad imaginem, ratio ad rationem, splendor ad splendorem, 
idea ad idolum, naturalis filius ad adoptivum, Deus ad naturam humanam descendit; et 



sic ex eo, tamquam ex virtute et sapientia, genus humanum 107 non fallacem, sicut ex 
daemone, sed veram responsionem de omnibus, quae ad cultum Dei pertinent et ad 
reductionem humanae naturae 108 in suum originale principium, habuit. Hoc est chris- 
tianorum astrolabium, Christus scilicet, per quem in plenitudine veritas nobis elucescit 
sub diversis articulis fidei, sicut fit in astrolabio ad discretionem xii horarum sub eadem 
regula solarium radiorum. 


Error philosophorum in metaphysicis 

Error philosophorum in metaphysicis patet specialiter in positione Platonis, qui posuit 
in mente divina ideas, tamen ab ipsa separatas. 109 Ponebat etiam animas redire post 
multa saecula ad compares Stellas. 110 Negabat et resurrectionem corporum, formans ex 
elementorum qualitatibus argumentum. 111 Posuit etiam nullam veritatem esse [ 22 vb]in 
creaturis, sed tantum similitudinem veritatis. Unde nec veram terram nec verum ignem 
posuit esse in sensibili mundo, sicut legitur in Timaeo . 112 Reversionem autem animarum 
et resurrectionem corporum satis improbat Augustinus contra platonicos in ultimo 
libro De civitate ."3 Quare de ideis et veritate creaturarum necesse est paucula 
praelibare. 

Cum enim Plato, secundum quod ait Augustinus in libro Confessionum ,“4 in libris 
suis pro parte posuerit Johannis evangelium, rectificari poterat de ideis suis per illud 
quod dicitur: [98 ra] ‘In principio erat Verbum’, 115 quod in graeco signatius dicitur: en 
arche en o logos. Logos enim multa significat, nam verbum est et ratio et supputatio, id 
est: numerus et causa uniuscuiusque, per quam sunt singula quae subsistunt. Quae om¬ 
nia in Dei filio intelliguntur ab aeterno. 

Verbum enim dicitur, quod per ipsum Deus pater dicitur omnia fecisse. Sicut ergo 
verbum intellectus nostri, quod primitus in se ipso rationabiliter concipit et pure in- 
telligit, penes se 116 retinet et quibusdam signis sensibilibus exterius profert ut in apice 
mentis cognitio firma permaneat, et deinde per signa sensibilia in aliorum notitiam veniat, 
sic rationes primordiales omnium rerum mentem 117 Dei, in qua ab aeterno fuerunt, non 
reliquerunt et in effectibus suis, velud in quadam luce cognitionis nobis loquentes, 118 
se nobis aperiunt. 119 Ex quibus facta sunt omnia, quae a principio mundi usque ad finem 
fluere non desistunt. 

Dicitur etiam 120 verbum, quod est filius Dei, ratio: quia ipse est omnium visibi- 
lium et invisibilium principale exemplar, quod graece idea dicitur, [23 ra] forma scilicet 
vel species. Unde, sicut in ratione seminali est tota virtus ad omnia quae producuntur 
in illo genere vel in ilia specie, ita in ilia ratione aeterna erant omnia ab aeterno quae 
erant producenda in tempore, ut quinto libro Super Genesim ad litteram . 121 Et ideo, sicut 
ratio separata non est, ita nec ideae separatae fuerunt. 

Dicitur etiam verbum, quod est filius Dei, supputatio vel numerus, praebens 
omnibus rebus numeros secundum quos in esse 122 exeant. Licet enim propter simplicitatem 
divinam omnia in mente divina unum sunt, sicut in monade omnes numeri sunt, tamen 
secundum quod res 12 ^ exeunt a primo, habent inter se diversitatem, sicut ex monade 
procedunt omnes numeri in infinitam progressionem. Unde in unitate non numerantur 
numeri nec separati sunt ab unitate. Similiter nec ideae a divina mente. 124 

Quod autem veritatem non dixit Plato esse in creaturis sed similitudinem I2 $ 
veritatis, ita alienum est a veritate quod pauca 126 indiget in probatione, quia nec ipse 
verus Plato fuisset. Sed veritas sensibilium in sensibili mundo non esset. Si autem simul 
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sunt veritas et verum, ubi 12 ? humanitatis veritas 128 est? Verus homo est quod videmus 
esse in mundo sensibilium specierum. Nam et si terra sensibilis vera terra non esset, 
nihil esset, nisi forte secundum ipsum non est terra sed terrenum. Et tunc accidentia 
separarentur 129 a subiectis propriis, cum terra nomen sortiatur substantiae et qualitatis 
terrenum 130 . Unde et ponebat nihil praedicari de corporibus, quae sunt [98 rb] apud 
nos, secundum essentiam et 131 veritatem sed secundum similitudinem. Nos autem dici- 
mus veram terram esse apud nos, solam vero similitudinem [23r£>] esse apud Creatorem 
eo modo quo exemplar est similitudo exempli, sicut vera domus extra est, quae videtur 
oculis foris et aedificatur ex lignis, similitudo vero et exemplar eius est in mente artificis. 
Et imponetur nomen domus ei quod est extra, et non nisi abusive ei quod est intra. Nec 
exemplar proprie dicitur veritas exempli. Veritas enim non est nisi essentia rei. In illo 
enim dicitur esse veritas rei, in quo est ratio et cui imponitur nomen rei principaliter et 
primo, sicut apparet in homine et in eius pictura vel similitudine, quae non dicitur homo 
nisi aequivoce. Quare nec mundus archetypus veritas vel essentia dicitur rerum particula- 
rium, nisi quis imaginem, ad cuius similitudinem res factae sunt, dicere velit esse essen¬ 
tiam rerum. Quid tamen mundum archetypum vocet Plato, difficilis est quaestio. Nos 
autem mundum archetypum proprie et exemplarem omnium quae facta sunt a Deo, 
vel fient, 132 vel fieri possunt, intelligimus 133 sapientiam et Dei filium, a patre aeternaliter 
genitum. Qui dicitur ars omnipotentis Dei, plena rationum viventium quas Plato dixit 
ideas, quae in Deo sunt unum. Propter quas dicitur Dei sapientia multiformis ; 13 * et virtus 
intellectiva cum perfecta fuerit perfectione completa, gloriae scilicet, efficietur quodam- 
modo mundus intelligibilis per unionem cum eo 133 gloriosae deiformitatis. Sed ne detur 
in doctoribus errandi materia, sic 136 dicimus apud eum esse rerum similitudines quod 
etiam veritates. In Deo enim sunt res sicut in causa cognitiva et operativa, et verius quam 
in se ipsis. 

Nunc contra Aristotelem vertatur stilus in eadem materia, cui [23 va] imponitur 
quia novem posuerit intelligentias propter motus ix orbium. 13 ? Posuit enim caelis 
inesse animas moventes eos. 138 In animabus illis [posuit] animata intelligibilia abstracta, 
scilicet substantias intelligentes et perfectissimas, intuentes iugiter perfectiones earum, 
et quaerentes amore vehementissimo assimilari eisdem et huius perfectione assimilare 
eis caelos suos. Perfectionem vero 139 hanc dixit completam actualitatem in eis, per 
quam nihil haberent in potentia, sed totum quod ad earum perfectionem pertinet semper 
haberent prout erat eis possibile. Qualis merito videri poterit status gloriae animarum 
nostrarum, cum totum quod ad gloriam earum pertinet in actu praesentialiter obtine- 
bunt, nihil novum in futuro sperantes aut desiderantes. Hac igitur de causa posuit conti- 
nua [98 va] revolutione 1 * 0 moveri caelos ab animabus suis. Et hoc est, quoniam situs 
posuit perfectiones quasdam esse partibus caelorum, 1 * 1 quemadmodum loca suanaturalia 
corporibus natura mobilibus. Quia igitur caelorum partes non possunt habere simul 1 * 2 
omnes situs huius, videlicet quia non possunt omnes situs simul esse super hanc partem 
terrae, - est autem unicuique illarum potentialitas ad unumquemque ! * 3 situum, et 
educit unaquaeque anima caelorum hanc potentialitatem unicuique partium caeli sui ea 
velocitate qua potest, et eo modo quo possibile, hanc 1 ** possibilitatem ad actum supplens 
per successionem et perficiens potentialitatem huius actu post actum - quoniam actus 
huiusmodi potentialitatum simul omnes esse non possunt, [23 vb] nulla enim pars caeli 
potest esse simul semper omnes partes terrae positione directa, 1 * 3 propter hoc acquiritur 
huiusmodi suppositio per successionem et renovationem. Si Aristoteles sic intellexit, 
satis mirabiliter de talibus sensit. Nulla enim utilitas esse videtur partibus caeli ex huius 
situs acquisitione. Unde supervacue acquiretur eis. Si dicas quod immo, quia potentia 



reducitur ad actum, hoc nihil est, quia per huius actum destruitur alius actus non 
minus bonus, quia acquirendo hunc situm perdidit alium non minus bonum. 

Praeterea, sicut quidam ait, 1 * 6 si animae caelorum faciunt huiusmodi revolutiones, 
continue 1 *7 sunt sicut asini ad molam revolvendam positi, nisi quod maiori utilitati ser- 
viunt asini quam huiusmodi animae, maxime cum esset melius caelos quiescere quam sic 
moveri, nisi forte motus huiusmodi esset propter infusionem luminisaut caloris 1 * 8 huic 
mundo inferiori. Quod tamen ipsi negant, quia si propter hoc moverentur caeli, res 
viliores essent causae rerum nobiliorum et nobiliora servirent vilioribus. 1 * 9 Quod tamen 
nihil est, cum homines, qui pastores sunt, serviant ovibus. Si dicant: 1 ® 0 pastores non 
serviunt ovibus sed dominis suis in custodia ovium, sic necesse habent dicere animas 
caelorum servire Creatori. Unde Avicenna 1 ® 1 dicit motum caelorum esse oboedientiae Dei 
altissimi. Sed non est propter hoc necesse ponere animas in caelis, cum sine animabus 
etiam in quocumque 1 ® 2 genere motus caeli Creatori suo necesse habeant oboedire. 

Imponunt etiam Aristoteli errorem in numero [24 ra] intelligentiarum, quia uni¬ 
cam, ut dicunt, primo posuit intelligentiam, et illam posuit causam secundae, et secun- 
dam tertiae, et sic [98 vb] deinceps donee impleatur numerus earum in denario.^Et 
ultimam dicunt intelligentiam 1 ®* agentem, quae est sol intelligibilis animarum nostrarum 
et lux intellectus nostri, faciens relucere in effectu formas intelligibiles in eodem, quas 
posuit potentia esse Aristoteles apud intellectum; et sicut sol colores, qui sunt potentia in 
corporibus coloratis, educit in actum suae lucis superfusione, similiter formas intelligi¬ 
biles educit de potentia in actum.* 5 ® Quod autem causa fuit, ut non nisi unam solam Deus 
educeret, cuius pulchritudo ex multitudine intuentium non minuitur sicut nec lumen 
solis; 1 ® 6 quod non sint multae creatae simul, non fuit ex parte Creatoris, nec ex defectu 
virtutis, nec ex invidia, nec ex loci angustia quae capere non posset tantam multitudinem; 
nec ex parte ipsarum intelligentiarum, aut propter contrarietatem inter se, - sunt enim 
Concordes et amicae, cum sint bonae; ergo inter eas nulla repugnantia aut contrarietas - 
aut propter superfluitatem, quia si mille milia essent, nulla superflueret; quod patet ex 
operationibus earum intelligere, diligere, gaudere, laudare, quae beatificant operantes 
et glorificant Creatorem. Quod tamen maxime videtur movisse Aristotelem et sequaces 
eius, hoc fuit: scilicet, quod non possunt esse plures substantiae abstractae a materia et 
appendiciis materiae spoliatae eiusdem ordinis per omnia similes et aequales. I 57 Quod 
error est. Hoc enim est dicere omnes animas unam esse, postquam fuerint separatae 
[24^] a corporibus, et tantum dum sunt 1 ® 8 in * 5 ° corporibus differre eas et esse plures. 
Quod sic improbatur: quae accidunt, non faciunt aliud, nec ea quae foris sunt; sed 
corpora non sunt de substantia animarum suarum; ergo non faciunt eas aliud et aliud. 
Similiter nec accidentia, ut vitia et virtutes, scientiae et ignorantiae et passiones, gaudium 
et tristitia et huiusmodi. Si ergo vere sunt aliud et aliud anima Sortis et Platonis, dum 
sunt in corporibus, erunt vere aliud et aliud extra corpora. 

Imponunt etiam eidem in vitium, quod dixerit ultimam intelligentiam, sive deci- 
mam, esse intelligentiam agentem et verum solem intelligibilem animarum nostrarum et 
lucem intellectus nostri, facientem relucere in effectu formas intelligibiles in eodem; 
quas Aristoteles posuit potentia esse apud ipsum, et easdem educit de potentia in actum, 
sicut sol colores irradiatione sua, qui sunt potentia in corporibus coloratis. 160 . De hac 
tamen intelli-[99 ra ]-gentia agente, quam imponunt Aristoteli, et de irradiatione solis 
non est simile, quia non est necesse adhibere formas visibiles, quae sunt in actu, ad hoc 
ut lux solis eas relucere faciat. Non enim sunt in sole formae visibiles. 

Imponunt etiam eidem posuisse unicam intelligentiam agentem et non plures. 161 
Sed cum ipsa animam creet et corpus fabricet, necesse est ipsam esse ubique in mundo 



terreno, vel plures esse eidem similes, quae cum ea operentur similiter et simul in India 
et in aliis partibus mundi. Sed cum posuerunt hanc unicam, quia ab uno et eodem unum 
[24 va] et idem, quomodo poterit ab ilia una procedere tanta multitudo? Multitudo 
etiam diversorum sibi, cum non posset multitudo 162 sibi similium. Unde posuit 16 * 
Averroes differre quamlibet intelligentiam ab alia in specie. 16 * 

Haec autem sufficiant ad tractatum praesentem, quia disputationem exigunt am- 
pliorem. De quibus in quarta parte, l6 $ ubi agitur de intellectu agente, requiratur. 

Error philosophorum in ethicis. 166 

Error etiam philosophorum in ethicis patet. Non 167 necesse est omnia circuire, sed unum 
eligamus ac potissimum, scilicet summum bonum, in 168 quo versatur cardo totius moralis 
scientiae. 

Epicurus 169 summum bonum in voluptate animi esse dicit; Aristippus in voluptate 
corporis. Dinomachus in summo bono honestatem cum voluptate coniungit. Diodorus 
in privatione doloris illud ponit, et alii aliter, ut patebit. In tanta igitur rerum diversitate 
quern 170 sequi debeamus I7I scire est difficile. Omissis 172 igitur litigatoribus 17 ^ furiosis 
et pertinacibus, ad verum iudicem et datorem sapientiae veniamus, per quern dirigi 
possumus in viam rectam, et de controversiis istorum possumus ferre sententiam. Re- 
fellamus igitur opiniones eorundem, ut pateat neminem illorum fuisse sapientem. 

Cum ergo de officio hominis agitur, summum bonum summi animalis in eo necesse 
est poni, quod cum ceteris animalibus commune esse non possit. Sed sicut feris dentes, 
armentis cornua, volucribus pennae sunt propria, sic hominis aliquid proprium esse 
debet, ne 17 * rationem suae conditionis amittat. [24 vb] Quod autem vivendi aut gene- 
randi causa est omnibus datum, naturale est homini bonum, sed non summum, nisi 
generi proprium fuerit unicuique. Sapiens ergo non fuit, 17 * qui summum bonum in 
animi voluptate posuit, quia et securitas et gaudium et 176 similia possunt omnibus esse 
communia. 

Secunda est opinio Aristippi, qui summum bonum ponens corporis voluptatem non 
reputat hominem nisi ventri et Veneri servientem, [99 rb] ut non differat inter eum et 
pecudem, si tantum auferas ab eo sermonem. Quern si dederis animali, 177 nihil aliud 
summum bonum esse ponet, nisi quod 178 competit corporis voluptati. Quam ut obtine- 
ant, nec laborem, nec vulnera, nec mortem animalia ipsa recusant. Non igitur discenda 
est ab istis sapientia, quos a bestiis differre facit sola lingua, non rationis sententia. 

Tertia est opinio quae ponit summum bonum in privatione doloris esse. 179 Sed 
hoc ridiculum, in 180 eo summum bonum ponere quod medicus potest dare. Dolendum 
est etiam, ut sit iocundius postea non dolere. Immo, miserrimus est qui numquam doluit, 
quia bono caret eius quern nos felicissimum putabamus, quia malo caruit. Ab hac sen¬ 
tentia non longe fuit ille philosophus Hieronymus, 181 qui omnino nihil dolere summum 
bonum est confessus. Sed quis potest sibi hoc bonum praestare, quod nobis ut eveniat 
nihil aliud possumus quam optare. Summum autem bonum 182 nullum facit beatum, nisi 
semper in eius fuerit potestate. 

Quarta est opinio quae ponit [2 gra] summum bonum esse in voluptate cum ho- 
nestate. 18 ^ Sed qui voluptati deditus est, honestate careat necesse est. Corporis etiam 
bona, ut incolumitas, valitudo et huiusmodi, ita necessario data sunt et necessaria brutis 
sicut homini, et forte amplius, quia brutis non est medicina quam habet natura 18 * hu- 
mana. 

Quinta est opinio Peripateticorum, qui in bonis animae, corporis et fortunae 



ponunt summum bonum. Sed haec homini et brutis sunt communia, quia sicut opes 
homini sunt necessariae pro vita tuenda, sic brutis opus 'est pabulis 183 atque praeda. 

Sexta est Zenonis, qui summum bonum ponit in eo quod est vivere consentanee 
cum natura. Vivemus igitur sicut pecora. Sed quid doceor ut vivam secundum naturam, 
cum eandem 186 noverim in deterius esse pronam; et quibusdam blandimentis lenioribus 
praecipitatur in culpam. 

Septima opinio ponit summum bonum in scientia. 18 ? Sed hoc necesse non est, cum 
sit scientia alterius rei gratia, non propter se appetenda. Artes enim ideo discuntur ut 
exerceantur, exercentur autem vel ad vitae suffragationem, vel ad gloriam, vel ad volup- 
tatem. Nec etiam voluptas, vitae subsidia vel gloria sunt homini propria, cum ad hoc 
bruta videamus avida. Nam in equis deprehendimus appetitum gloriae, cum victores 
exultant, victi dolent. Unde Virgilius : 188 ‘Tantus amor laudum, tantae victoria 189 
curae’. Inciperent etiam omnes beati videri qui artem aliquam scirent, immo et qui ma- 
lorum scientiam haberent, ut tarn beatus 190 qui venena temperare didicerit, quam [99 va] 
etiam qui mederi. Praeterea, si ad causas rerum naturalium scientia referatur, quid mihi 
ad beati -[i£rb]- tudinem si novero unde Nilus oriatur ? 

Octava Stoicorum est quorundam, ponentium summum bonum sequi virtutem. 
Hoc in parte convenit cum nona quae est Aristotelis, qui summum bonum, ut ait Lac- 
tantius, 191 in honestate et virtute collocavit. Non est autem virtus summum bonum, sed 
causa est quodam modo summi boni, quia ad illud sine virtute non potest perveniri. 
Quaero enim, utrum ad illud 192 perveniri possit cum difficultate vel sine. Si faciliter, 
summum bonum 193 non est. Bonorum insuper natura in arduo sita est. Quid, insuper, 
nos continue laborando conficimus cruciatu, 194 si id quod quaerimus sic habetur in 
promptu. Si autem cum difficultate ad illud pervenimus, altera virtute opus est ut per- 
veniamus ad earn virtutem, quae summum dicitur. Sed hoc absurdum est, ut virtus per se 
ipsam perveniat ad se ipsam. Et tunc, quomodo summum bonum dicitur illud, per quod 
ad aliud pervenitur? Non est igitur summum bonum, quod quis 193 indiget ut perveniat 
ad aliud bonum. In hoc autem Aristoteles ab eis non longe recessit, quia summum bonum 
virtutem cum honestate putavit. Sed quid hoc ? Non enim potest esse ulla virtus inhonesta, 
nisi forte existimatione loquebatur humana. Est enim honestas honor perpetuus ad aliquem 
secundo populi rumore delatus. Quid 196 ergo dicetur, si errore et pravitate hominum 
prava existimatio subsequatur? Nonne iste secundum virtutis rationem perdet iam virtu¬ 
tem? Quare attende quod virtus nullo adinvento extrinseco indigere [2 $va] debet, quae 
suis viribus nitatur et constet; nec ullum ei ab homine bonum est sperandum, 19 ? nec 
ullum malum etiam recusandum. 198 

Hoc est ergo verae sapientiae summum bonum, cuius hoc dicimus esse proprium: 
prius, ut solius hominis sit et non alterius animalis; secundo, ut solius animae sit bonum, 
non corporis; tertio, ut «nn nossit alicui provenire sine scientia et virtute. 

Dicamus autem nunc, quid omnes philosophos insipientes fecit 199 et caecos. 200 
Anaxagoras, cum ab eo quaereretur 201 cuius rei causa natus esset, respondit: caeli ac 
solis videndi. Hanc vocem sicut dignam 202 philosopho venerantur, quae magis secundum 
veritatem stulta et insipiens approbatur. Qui 203 omne officium hominis in solis posuit 
oculis, ad corpus omnia referens, nihil ad habitum mentis, nonne iste si caecus fuisset, 
secundum ipsum, officium hominis amisisset? Quid est etiam, quod ceteras partes cor¬ 
poris destituit muneribus suis, cum plus [99 vb] sit in auribus quam in oculis situm, cum 
sapientia per solum percipiatur auditum, quae non solo aspectu 204 percipitur oculorum. 
Magnum credis esse videre caelum et solem; mirare potius animo ilium cuius opera 
miraris auctorem. Noli plus facere cenam 203 acceptam quam illius, qui te vocavit ad 
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epulas, liberalitatem et gratiam. Non ergo nascimur, ut ea quae sunt facta videamus, 
sed ut Deum qui fecit haec omnia venerantes mente 206 cemamus. Unde si quis hominum, 
qui vere et sanum sapiat, 207 interrogetur 208 quare natus sit, colendi Dei gratia responde¬ 
nt, et operibus approbabit. 20 ^ Cum enim hominis [2 $vb] propria sit ratio, rationis autem 
humanitas sit propria quae nihil est aliud quam iustitia, nec iustitia aliud quam pietas, 
nec pietas aliud quam Dei parentis agnitio: summum 210 igitur bonum hominis sola est 
pietas atque religio. Unde 211 et soli homini datum est intelligere 212 divina. Unde vera 
est ilia Ciceronis 213 sententia: ‘Ex 21 * tot, inquit, generibus nullum est animal praeter 
hominem, quod habeat notitiam aliquam Dei, ipsisque in 213 hominibus nulla gens est 
nec tarn mansueta nec tarn fera, quae non eius notitiam habeat, etiamsi ignoret qualem 
haberi Deum deceat’. Ex quo patet quod ille Deum cognoscit, qui recte considerat unde 
ortus sit. Cum 216 enim naturam hominis Deus hanc esse voluerit, ut duarum rerum, 
religionis ac sapientiae, cupida sit, ideo homines falluntur quia vel religionem suscipiunt 
omissa sapientia, vel omissa religione 217 sapientiae 218 insudatur, cum alterum sine altero 
nullatenus habeatur. Cadunt igitur homines ad religiones multiplices falsas atque fallaces, 
quia sapientiam reliquerunt postquam de cultu divino instrui potuerunt. Student etiam 
sapientiae, sed quia religionem Dei omittunt, ideo false, quae eos ad veri scientiam 
potuit erudire. Unde mirandum est quod nullus philosophorum exstitit, qui sedem ac 21 ^ 
domicilium summi boni invenerit. Potuerunt enim sic quaerere summum bonum, quod 
necesse 220 esset hominibus esse propositum: Estne hoc voluptas corporis quae appe- 
titur a cunctis? Sed 221 esto. Haec communis est nobis et beluis, et honestatem non habet, 
et sacietatem non affert, et [26 ra] nimia nocet, et minuitur processu aetatis, et non 
contingit multis, nam qui opes non habent, ut in pluribus, voluptate carent. Non est 
igitur summum bonum voluptas. 222 Sed nec divitiarum plurali-[ioora]-tas, nam paucio- 
ribus 223 obveniunt, 224 et plerumque casu, et inertibus saepe, et nonnumquam scelere 
divitiae contingunt. Sed nec regnum, quia cuncti homines non possunt regnare, sed uni- 
versos necesse est summi boni capaces esse. 223 Ex talibus igitur 226 argumentis poterant 
summum bonum investigare. 227 


NOTES TO THE TEXT EDITION 


1 et primo in physicis om. P; inser. F ante breviter. 

* See for this passage Lactantius, Divinae Institutiones vi, 9: P.L. 6, 664-$. 

8 fuit om. P. 

4 ille] illi P. 

* hie] hoc P; in hoc F. 

* disserendum] desserendum PF. 

7 ei] Dei F. 

8 Ambrosius, De ojficiis 1, 13: P.L. 16, 41-2. 

* Cf. Diogenes Laertius, Vitae philosophorum v, 1, 13: ed. C. G. Cobet, Parisiis 1878, 118. This 
opinion, however, does not occur in the extant works of Aristotle. Cf. De mundo 6 397b9ff. 

10 sui add. F. 

11 Ambrosius, op. cit.: P.L. 16, 42. 

18 loquar om. P; for Aristotle’s genuine opinion see De mundo 6 397bff. 

13 eosque] eos P. 

14 We do not know any work of an Ancient Philosopher where this division of the world and its 
attribution to Jove, Neptune and Pluto is expounded. 

16 Lactantius, Div. Inst. 1, P.L. 6, 135. 



11 secum om. PF. 

17 dissideat] desideat P; about Aristotle’s contradiction cf. Cicero, De natura deorum i, 13, 33. 

11 unam om. P. 

1# mundo] mendo F; on this passage Joseph Isaeus Caesenatis notes: ‘De Aristotele loquitur, 
quem ex 2 de Generat., ex 12 Divinorum, ex cap. 7 libelli de Mundo, unum Deum sensisse 
constat: ostenderunt id recentiorum viri doctissimi Trapezuntius lib. n de comparat. Arist. 
et Plat. Scaliger de Subtilit. ad Cardan, exercitat. 36$, alii nonnulli’: P.L. 6, 889. 

*° Cf. Aristoteles, Metaph. xi, 8, 1073a 14-1074^ 14. About the number of the intelligences 
there is much confusion in the Middle Ages. Roger Bacon writes about ten years later: ‘Et 
per motus celorum, qui non sunt naturales, nec violenti, sed voluntarii, scimus quod angelica 
natura est que movet celos; et quia sunt sexaginta motus secundum Aristotelem, in undecimo 
Methaphisice , scimus quod angeli, motores orbium celestium, sunt sexaginta, preter milia milium 
et decies centena milia et innumerabiles nobis, quos scimus esse per fidem ecclesie, et scripture, 
et sanctorum’. Cf. Communia naturalia 1, pars 3, d. 2, c. 8 : ed. R. Steele, Oxonii 1911, fasc. 3, 
23£-6. - However, the pseudo-Grossetestian Summa philosophiae affirms: ‘motores esse novem 
sicut et Avenalpetras declaravit, ut posterius declarabitur, omnino supponimus... Nec oportet 
Aristoteli fidem adhibere, qui a multitudine non ipsorum mobilium secundum substantiam, 
sed solum secundum esse quoddam accidental multitudinem motorum aestimavit colligendam*. 
Cf. Summa phil. x, 25: ed. L. Baur, Munster i. W. 1912, 457; also the first 13 chapters of tract, 
xv: ibid. 543-64. - Algazel maintains that there are nine heavens, but ten intelligences or angels, 
for he added to the nine ‘celestial’ spheres or heavens the non-celestial ‘sphaera activorum et 
passivorum’. Cf. Algazel, Metaph ., pars 1, v: ed. J. T. Muckle, Toronto 1933, 121. - According 
to Giles of Rome, Avicenna ‘erravit circa numerum intelligentiarum, ponens angelos esse tot 
quot sunt orbes. Unde concordat cum dicto Philosophi quod angeli sunt quasi in numero XL, 
quia tot credidit esse orbes’. Cf. Errores philosophorum vi, 15: ed. J. Koch, Milwaukee 1944, 
32; see Avicenna, Metaph. ix, 3. 

11 Job 25, 3. 

** Dan. 7, 10. 

11 De caelo II 12, 285a 16ff. 

14 Cf. Avicenna, Metaph. ix 7-9; on him Giles of Rome comments: ‘Ulterius erravit circa ani- 
mationem caeli. Posuit enim caelum animatum. Cuius animam non solum dicit motorem appro- 
priatum, secundum quod Philosophus et Commentator nisi sunt dicere, sed quod fieret unum 
ex anima caeli et caelo sicut ex anima nostra et corpore nostro’. Cf. Errores philos. vi, 10: ed. 
J. Koch, Milwaukee 1944, 30; on Maimonides, Dux 11, 6 see Errores phil. xii, 5: ibid. 60. 
Hieronymus, Epist. 124, 4: P.L. 22, 1062. 

,# Claudianus, De statu animae 1, 11-12 : P.L. 53, 713-5. Cf. Origenes, De principiis I, 7; Contra 
Celsum v, 10 quoted by Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science 1, New York 
1923, 456. See Utto Riedinger, Die Heilige Schrift im Kampf der griechischen Kirche gegen die 
Astrologie von Origenes bis Johannes von Damaskus , Innsbruck 1956. 

17 Phys. viii, 1, 250b 1 iff. 

*• Note the similar expression of Giles of Rome: ‘Nec valeret si aliqui vellent excusare ipsum, 
qui loquitur per viam naturae... ’ Cf. Errores phil. 1, 9: ed. J. Koch, Milwaukee 1944, 8. This 
was probably against Thomas and Albert the Great. 

•• About 1235 Robert Grosseteste warned against ‘quidam modemi vanius istis [Plato and Aris¬ 
totle] philosophantes, immo dementius istis desipientes, qui dicunt maxime Aristotelem non 
sensisse mundum carere temporis initio, sed eum in hoc articulo catholicum sensisse’. This is 
evidently against the letter and the sense of the Physics , book viii, says Grosseteste. Moreover, all 
his Greek and Arabic commentators always understood his words in this sense, in full agreement 
with such men as Ambrosius, Basilius, Boethius and others. He concludes: ‘Haec adduximus 
contra quosdam modemos, qui nituntur contra ipsum Aristotelem et suos expositores et sacros 
simul expositores de Aristotele haeretico facere catholicum, mira caecitate et praesumptione 
putantes se limpidius intelligere et verius interpretari Aristotelem ex littera latina corrupta 
quam philosophos tarn gentiles quam catholicos, qui eius litteram incorruptam originalem 



graecam plenissime noverunt. Non igitur se decipiant et frustra desudcnt ut Aristotelem 
faciant catholicum, ne inutiliter tempus suum et vires ingenii consumant et Aristotelem 
catholicum constituendo seipsos haereticos faciant. Et de his hactenus’. Cf. In Hexaemeronu , i: 
MS. Oxford, Bodl. Libr. y Lat. th. c. 17, f. 196™-197™. 

30 Hugo de S. Victore, In Ecclesiasten , hom. 2: P.L. 17$, 144. 

31 revolutione] revolu F. 

83 cursuram] cursurum F. 

33 saeculum] secundum P. 

34 eademque] eadem F. 

86 ratione moventibus add. F. 

36 nihilominus] nihil eius P. 

37 eadem om. F. 

88 eadem] eademque P. 

89 et] in F. 

40 tenuissent tempora] renuissent tempora P; inv. F. 

41 totiusque] totius P. 

42 Among the 219 propositions condemned in 1277 the sixth is: ‘Quod redeuntibus corporibus 
celestibus omnibus in idem punctum, quod fit in xxx sex milibus annorum, redibunt idem 
effectus, qui sunt modo’. Cf. Chartular. Univ. Paris. I, 544; see also proposition 21, p. $45. 

43 arguet] argruet P. 

44 comprobatur] comparatur P. 

44 quod] quia PF. 

46 praesens] prius P. 

47 Omne] esse F. 

48 praesens] prius P. 

49 praesens] prius P. 

50 praesens fuit] prius fuit non iam praesens fuit P. 

61 consument] consumment P. 

52 Basilius, In Hexaemeron , hom. VI, g: P.G. 29, 128. 

53 So far the quotation of St. Basile; the following explanation I suppose to be Gilbert’s. 1 did not 
verify if Gilbert, here, and in the next quotation (note 64), is using the translation of Burgundio 
the Pisan. I only remark that his text is closer to the original Greek than the Latin version printed 
in Migne, P.G. 29. 

54 operatur ad corporum om. P. 

55 imitatur] immitatur P. 

58 cooperatum] corperatum F. 

57 complexio] completio PF. 

68 accidens] actus P. 

59 quia] et F. 

60 voluntatis] vocis F. 

61 sed hoc] et hie F. 

82 operatur add. F. 

63 celeritatem] claritatem P. 

64 Basilius, In Hexaemeron , hom. vi, P.G. 29, 128-9. 

85 experti] ex parte F. 

66 de iter. F. 

87 1 Cor. I£, £2. 

88 sit inter] sicut intervallo P. 

89 princepsque] princeps F. 

70 sphaerae] fere PF. 

71 quae om. P. 

72 quorum] quarum F. 

78 lx] xl PF. 



74 LX] XL PF. 

74 enumerantes] enumcrant F. 

74 potius rep. P. 

77 decretorum add. F. 

78 aut] ait P. 

78 tamen add. P. 

80 rcparata... incomprehen- om. P. 

81 esse] est P. 

88 mihi] inde F. 

88 Ambrosius, In Hexaemeron iv, 14: P.L. 14, 208. 

84 invehat] inveniat PF. 

86 Act. 1, 7. 

84 impressionem] impraesumptionem P; among the errors of Alkindi Giles of Rome reckons 
that he said: ‘qui to tarn condicionem caelestis harmoniae no tarn haberet, tarn praeterita quam 
futura plene cognosceret’. Cf. Errores philos. x, 1: ed. Koch, Milwaukee 1944, 46; see also x, 
2-£ and i$: ed. Koch, 46. 48. £4; cf. Alkindi, De radiis stellarum , cap. 2. 

87 fuerint] hunt F. 

88 I Reg. 12, 18. 

84 Jos. 10, 12-14. 

80 Jac. s* 17; Luc. 4, 15; cf. hi Reg. 17, 9; 18, 1. 

81 Ptolemaeus, Centiloquium cum expositione Hafy , Venetiis 1493, f. io7 va ; also ms. Vat. Borgh. 312, 
f. i8 va : ‘Prolemaeus dixit: Astrologus optimus multum malum prohibere poterit quod se¬ 
cundum Stellas venturum est, cum eius naturam praesciverit... [comment of Haly]... verbi 
gratia, si quis temperatus esset bene, cuius nativitatem sciremus, tunc si aliquam infirmitatem 
ex martis natura sibi venturam videremus, eius complexionem ad frigiditatem verteremus, ut 
infirmitas adveniens earn in temperatam verteret. Similiter operabitur in ceteris planetis, cum 
praesciverit quid ex earum natura venturum sit*. 

88 cuius] cum P; cum add. F. 

88 infirmitatem] influitatem PF. 

84 ex om. P. 

88 principiis om. P: cf. Ovidius, Remedium amor is, v. 91-2: 

‘Principiis obsta: sero medicina paratur 
Quum mala per longas convaluere moras’. 

84 venienti] vehementi P; cf. Persius, Satira III, v. 64: ‘Venienti occurrite morbo’. 

87 revertamur] revertatur P; for this paragraph Gilbert relies upon Lactantius, Div. Inst. 11, 16-7: 
P.L. 6, 33 £- 7 . 

88 etiam add. F; Lactantius preserved the Greek text of Hermes Trismegistos. As there is no in¬ 
dication that Gilbert had any familiarity with the Greek, he probably used the Latin version of 
Sedulius Scottus. Cf. this translation in Bernardi de Montfaucon, Palaeographia graeca , 
Parisiis 1708, 23$ seq. The text cited by Gilbert is found on p. 244. 

88 bonum, est] et P. 

100 I was not able to verify if this ‘sermo perfectus’ is, in any way, connected with the hermetic 
dialogue Asclepius , attributed by some scholastic authors to an Egyptian philosopher Mercurius, 
but circulating also with the title ‘liber qui inscribitur Logostileos, id est verbum perfectum’. 
Cf. M. de Wulf, Storia dellaJilosoJia medievale 1, Firenze 1952, 72-3. 

101 Uterque] utique F. 

108 ignoravit] ignorant P. 

108 The Greek text is found in Lactantius, Dir. Inst. 11, 17 : P.L. 6, 337. Sedulius Scottus’ translation 
has a notable variant secundum cor for xax ’ 9 )(jLap (= cotidie) and Gilbert repeats it.Cf. Bernardi 
di MontfAucon, Palaeographia graeca, Parisiis 1708, 244. 

104 To our knowledge this part was never written by Gilbert. Its very brief summary in F., f. 

1 ^rb-va nothing about the ‘indiciis astrologorum et quomodo fiunt’. 
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105 At first, in this passage, Gilbert still loosely follows the train of thought of Lactantius, Dir. 

Inst. II, 18-19 : 6, 341-5, but soon continues on his own. 

106 elementa] epistola P. 

107 genus humanum] generis humani PF. 

108 humanae naturae rep. P. 

109 Cf. Augustinus, De diversis quaestionibus , q. 46: P.L. 40, 29-30. 

110 Augustinus, De civitate Dei xiii, 19: P.L. 41, 392. 

111 ibid, xxii, 11 : P.L. 41, 773-4. 

118 Plato, Timaeus 49A-50B. 

118 Augustinus, De civitate Dei xxii, 11: P.L. 41, 773-4. 

114 Augustinus, Conjessiones vii, 9: P.L. 32, 740. 

116 Joh. 1, 1. 

1,6 ipso rationabiliter... penes se om. F. 

117 mentem] mente PF. 

118 loquentes] sequentes P. 

119 aperiunt] apperuit P. 

120 etiam] autem P. 

121 Augustinus, De Genesi ad litteram v, 4: P.L. 34, 323-4; on the ‘seminal reasons* also vi, 14 and 
ix, ly: P.L. 34, 349. 405-6. 

122 in esse rep. P. 

123 res] rex P. 

124 There is an interesting specimen of this kind of mediaeval speculation in the Sapientiale of Thomas 
of York, an English contempory and fellow-friar of Gilbert. To strengthen his thesis: ‘Deus est 
monas monadem gignens et in se suum reflectens ardorem’, he mixes up references of Macro- 
bius, Avencebrol, Jerome, Augustine, Boethius, Averroes and Aristotle. Cf. Sapientiale xvi, 
1: ms. Vat. lat. 4301, f. 2o ra - rb . See on this point several typical treatises of the school of 
Chartres: Thierry of Chartres, Librum hunc and De sex dierum operibus, edited by W. Jansen, 
Der Kommentar des Clarenbaldus von Arras zu Boethius De Trinitate , Breslau 1926, 3-25 and 106-11 2 ; 
Also Clarenbaud of Arras, De Trinitate , ed. Jansen, op. cit., 26-105, and Alan of Lille, 
Theologicae regulae: P.L. 2 10, 621-84. 

125 similitudinem] in similitudine P; cf. note 112 ; also the cave allegory in Politeia vii, £i4Aff. 

126 In Mediaeval Latin the verb indigere is not seldom used with the accusative. Cf. K. Strecker, 
Introduction to Medieval Latin , Berlin 1957, 66. 

127 ubi] nihil P. 

128 veritas] veritatis F. 

129 separarentur] separentur P. 

130 qualitatis terrenum inv. F. 

131 et om. F. 

132 fient] fieret P. 

133 intelligimus] intelligi possumus P. 

134 Eph. 3, 10. 

135 eo om. P. 

136 sic] sicut P. 

137 Cf. note 20. 

138 Cf. notes 23-24. For the following explanation of Aristotle Gilbert seems to rely upon Algazel 
Metaph ., pars 1, tract, iv, cap. 3, 4: ed. J. T. Muckle, Toronto 1933, 112-5. 

139 vero] non P. 

140 revolutione] revelatione P. 

141 This opinion of Algazel is also censured by Giles of Rome: ‘Ulterius posuit corpora caelestia 
non incepisse, et quod in eis non est potentia ad esse, sed ad situm... ’ Cf. Errores philosophorum 
viii, 3: ed. J. Koch, Milwaukee 1944, 38. See Algazel, Metaph ., pars 1, tract, iv, cap. 3, 4: 
ed. J. T. Muckle, Toronto 1933, 114-5. 

142 par add. P. 
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148 unumquemque] unumquodque PF. 

144 hanc om. F. 

146 et add. PF. 

146 We could not identify the author of this bold saying, though we checked the numerous references 
to the ass given in the respective volumes of Thorndike’s History oj Magic and Experimental 
Science. Perhaps, Gilbert’s informant had in mind a word of Rabanus quoted by Vincent of 
Beauvais: ‘Scito, inquit, quod caelum habet animam; quod cum dicimus, auditor putat quod 
sit sicut anima hominis vel asini...’ Cf. Vincent of Beauvais, Spec. nat. hi, 27: ed. Duaci 
1624, 178. 

147 continue] continui F. 

149 caloris] colons P. 

149 Cf. Algazel, Metaph., pars 1, tract, iv, cap. 3, 3: ed. J. T. Muckle, Toronto 1933, no, where 
also the image of the shepherd and his flock appears. 

160 dicant] dicat F. 

161 Avicenna, Metaph. ix, 4; in the German translation of M. Horten, Leipzig 1909, 574: ‘Diese 
Bewegung verhalt sich so, als ob sie eine Hiildigung ware, die die Spharen und die Engel der 
Spharen der Gottheit darbringen’. Cf. Algazel, Metaph., pars 1, tract, iv, cap. 3,4: ed. Muckle, 
iif. 

168 quocumque] quoque F. 

169 See note 20. This is Avicenna’s interpretation and that of Algazel. Cf. Giles of Rome, Errores 
Phil, vi, 6-7. 11 (on Avicenna) and vm, 4-f (on Algazel): ed. Koch, 28. 30. 38 seq. As for 
Algazel, Giles summarizes: ‘Ulterius posuit quod ex primo angelo processit secundus angelus 
et primum caelum, et ex secundo angelo processit tertius angelus et secundum caelum, et sic 
deinceps, donee deventum sit ad ultimum caelum et ultimam intelligentiam. Voluit autem esse 
decern intelligentias et novem caelos, quae omnia sumpserunt originem modo praedicto... 
Ideo in universo posuit decern sphaeras, videlicet primum mobile et circulum signorum et 
septem sphaeras planetarum et sphaeram activorum et passivorum. Et quia cuilibet sphaerae 
voluit praeesse aliquam intelligentiam, ideo posuit intelligentias decern. Cum ergo secundum 
hanc positionem non omnes sphaerae sint caelestes, sed novem tantum sint caelestes, decima 
vero sit activorum et passivorum, oportuit Algazelem sequendo positionem suam dicere esse 
novem caelos et decern intelligentias’. Cf. Errores phil. vm, f : ed. Koch, 38 seq. 

154 intelligentiam] intelligentia F. 

156 actum] actu P. See Avicenna, Metaph. ix, 3-4; Algazel, Metaph., pars 11, tract, v, 2: ed. 
Muckle, 184; on Avicenna’s ‘dator formarum’ also the wellknown criticism of Averroes, 
Metaph. xil, com. 18 : ed. Venetiis iff2, f. 142 vb -i43 vb ; and on the whole Averroes, Epitomes 
in librum Metaphjrsicae Aristotelis , tract. 4: ibid., f. 181 ra -i8f vb . 

168 soils om. P. 

167 Cf. proposition 81, condemned at Paris in 1277: ‘Quod, quia intelligentiae non habent materi- 
am, Deus non posset facere plures eiusdem speciei’. Cf. Chartul. Univ. Paris. 1, f48. 

168 sunt rep. P. 

169 in] a F. 

180 Cf. note iff. 

181 Averroes, Comm, in III de Anima, tex. 17-20: ed. Venetiis iffo, f. 169171 va ; cf. Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa contra gentiles 11, cap. 73-6. 

188 Multitudo etiam... multitudo om. F. 

188 posuit] ponit F. 

184 This was also held by St. Thomas against the common opinion; see e.g. Summa contra gentiles 11, 
cap. 93. For the common opinion cf. Bon aventura, ii Sent., d. 3, p. 1, a. 2, q. 1; d. 9, art. 
unic., q. 1: ed. Quaracchi 11, 102-4. 241-3. 

186 This part was not finished. 

146 Error... ethicis om. P. The whole of this chapter is nothing else than a clever abbreviation of 
Lactantius, Dir. Inst, ill, 7-11 : P.L. 6, 363-377. In the notes we shall indicate approximately 
the successive columns of the parallel running text in P.L. 6. 
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167 Here begins the abbreviation: P.L. 6, 363. 

168 P.L. 6, 364. 

188 Cf. Cicero, Acad. 11, 42, 129. 131; Tusc. Disp. v, 30, 84-5. 

170 quem] quod F. 

171 debeamus] debeantur P. 

172 P.L. 5 , 36 s. 

174 litigatoribus] litigationibus P. 

174 ne] nec P. 

175 P.L. 6, 366. 

174 et] etiam F. 

177 animali] alii P. 

178 continet add. P. 

178 P.L. 6, 367; this is the opinion of Diodore. 

180 hoc add. P. 

181 Cf. P.L. 6, 364. 

182 malum add. P. 

183 This opinion was held by Dinomachus. 

184 nature om. F. 

185 est pabulis] pabulum F, pabulis P; P.L. 6, 368. 

188 eandem om. P. 

187 Herillus held this conviction. 

188 V1RGILIUS, Georg. HI, 112; P.L. 6, 369. 

188 victoria] victoriae P. 

180 beatus] bonus PF. 

181 Lactantius, Div. Inst, hi, 8: P.L. 6, 370. 

182 P.L. 6, 370. 

183 quae add. P. 

184 cruciatu] curicitu F. 

185 quis om. PF. 

199 P.L. 6, 371. 

187 etiam add. P. 

188 recusandum] recusando PF. 

188 In Mediaeval Latin the indicative is frequently found in indirect questions. Cf. K. Strecker, 
Introduction to Medieval Latin , Berlin 1937, 66. 
ao° ca ecos 0 m. F. 

201 quaereretur] quaeretur PF. 

202 dignam] dignum P. 

203 P.L. 6 , 372. 

204 aspectu] aspectum F. 

205 cenam] cenanam P. 

206 P-L. 6 , 373. 

207 sapiat] capite P. 

208 interrogetur] interroget PF. 

208 approbabit] id probabit F. 

210 P.L. 6 , 374. 

211 P.L. 6, 37 S. 

212 intelligere] intellige PF; divina rep. P. 

213 Cicero, De legibus 1, 8, 24. 

214 Ex] et PF. 

216 in] et P. 

219 P.L. 6, 376. 

217 vel omissa religione] religione vel omissa P. 

218 sapientiae] sapientia P. 
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i,# t-L- 6, 377 . 

1,0 est add. F. 

1,1 Sed] haec F. 

1,1 Cf. Seneca, De vita btata io, 3. 
** * paucioribus] putatoribus P. 

1,4 obveniunt] abveiunt F. 

M6 esse om. P. 
tl# igitur] enim P. 

1,7 investigare om. P. 


Rome 

Via Boncompagni, Jl 
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